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©OHE 
Rew GHRISTMAS. 


began, 
There was good clean air between house and house, good faith 
between man and man ; 
To the lonely houses the men came home, and the doors were strong and 


stout 
To shut a man and his friend-folk in, and to shut the foemen out. 


a the good old days, in the spacious days, when the Christmas feast 


They came from the swirl of the Spanish sea, from the clash of the Picard 
spear, 
To eat once more of the English beef, to drink of the English beer ; 
And the hate ot the world lay light at their backs as the touch of the 
falling snow, 
And strong as ice were the bonds of blood, in the days of long ago. 
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The hall was hung with holly and yew, fresh cut 
from the wood near by, 
The long mince pies were baked in the shape of 
the cradle where Christ did lie; 
And knee to knee at the rough-hewn board sat the men who must fight and 
roam, 
And the men who must tend the good home stock, and plough the good 
fields of home. 


They drank their ale from the mazer bowl, they drank from the ten-hoop pot, 

From the silver cup with the rose-wrought edge and the legend “ Forget- 
me-not”? ; 

They drank to their King, they drank to their love, to their kinsmen far 
" away, 

In the lonely houses where, each with his own, men feasted on Christmas 
day. 
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THE NEW CHRISTMAS. 





Now, the snow is trampled by million feet: the world is lighted and loud, 

And Christmas comes to a hurried host of neighbourless men in a crowd ; 

And round are the mince pies sold in the shops, and the holly and yew-tree 
bough 

And the beet and the beer and the Christmas cheer are brought by the tradesfolk 
now. 


The wind no more between house and house blows free, and freezing, and 
sweet : 

The houses are numbered all in a row, and squeezed in a narrow street ; 

We know not the breed of our Christmas beef, nor the brew of our Christmas 
-beer, 

Yet we sit round a table and call our toast—though it come but once a 

year. 
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For the wind outside is still the wind that: blows from the conquered sea, 

And the folk that hate us are still without, as God send they may always be! 

And we still make cheer in the English home, and its walls are strong and 
stout— . 

The walls of steel that keep England safe, and that keep the Nations out. 





So here’s to our Queen, and here’s to our love, and our kinsmen, on Christmas 
Day, 

Though their lonely houses lie east and west, and southward far away, 

Each scattered house of our Empire is strong as the world is wide, 

To keep the foes of the English out, and the English safe inside. 


So may each of our kin at Christmas time still keep good Christmas cheer, 

And drink to his brothers far away, though it be but once a year ; 

For strong as ice is the bond of blood, and light is the whole world’s hate 

As the snow a man shakes from his shoulders as he comes to his own home 
gate ! 


E. NEspBIT. 

















“THEY THAT WALK 


I. 


IN DARKNESS.” 


T was not till she had fasted every Monday and Thursday for a twelvemonth, 
that Zillah’s long yearning for a child was gratified. She gave birth—O more 
than fair-dealing God !—to a boy. 

Jossel, who had years ago abandoned the hope or an heir to pray for his soul, 
was as delighted as he was astonished. His wife had kept him in ignorance of 
the fasts by which she was appealing to Heaven; and when of a Monday or 
Thursday, on his return from his boot-factory in Bethnal Green, he had sat down 
to his dinner in Dalston, no suspicion had crossed his mind that it was Zillah’s 
breakfast. He himself was a prosaic person, incapable of imagining such spontaneities 
of religion, though he kept every fast which it behoves an orthodox Jew to endure 
who makes no speciality of sainthood. ‘There was a touch of the fantastic in 
Zillah’s character which he had only appreciated in its manifestation as girlish 
liveliness, and which Zillah knew would find no response from him in its religious 
expression. 

Not that her spiritual innovations were original inventions. From some pious 
old crone, after whom (as she could read Hebrew) a cluster of neighbouring dames 
repeated what they could catch of the New Year prayers in the women’s synagogue, 
Zillah had learnt that certain holy men were accustomed to afflict their souls on 
Mondays and Thursdays. From her unsuspecting husband himself she had further 
elicited that these days were marked out from the ordinary, even for the man of 
the world, by a special prayer dubbed “the long ‘He being merciful.’” Surely 
on Mondays and Thursdays, then, He would indeed be merciful. To make sure 
of His goodwill she continued to be unmerciful to herself long after it became 
certain that her prayer had been granted. 


II. 


Both Zillah and Jossel lived in happy ignorance of most things, especially of 
their ignorance. ‘The manufacture of boots and all that appertained thereto, the 
Copyright, 1898, by I, Zangwill in the United States of America. 
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synagogue and religion, misunderstood reminiscences of early days in Russia, the 
doings and misdoings of a petty social circle, and such particular narrowness and 
general muddle as is produced by stumbling through a Sabbath paper and a Sunday 
paper: these were the main items in their intellectual inventory. Separate Zillah 
from her husband and she became even poorer, for she could not read at all. 

Yet they prospered. The pavements of the East End resounded with their 
hob-nailed boots, and even in many a West End drawing-room their patent-leather 
shoes creaked. But they themselves had no wish to stand in such shoes: the 
dingy perspectives of Dalston villadom limited their ambition, already sufficiently 
gratified by migration from Whitechapel. The profits went to enlarge their factory 
and to buy houses, a favourite form of investment in their set. Zillah could cook 
fish to perfection, both fried and stewed, and the latter variety both sweet and sour. 
Nothing, in fine, had been wanting to their happiness—save a son, heir and mourner. 

When he came at last, little that religion or superstition could do for him was 
left undone. An amulet on the bedpost scared off Lilith, Adam’s first wife, who, 
perhaps because she missed being the mother of the human race, hankers after 
babes and sucklings. The initiation into the Abrahamic covenant was graced by 
a pious godfather with pendent ear-locks, and in the ceremony of the Redemption 
of the First-Born the five silver shekels to the priest were supplemented by golden 
sovereigns for the poor. Nor, though Zillah spoke the passable English of her 
circle, did she fail to rock her Brum’s cradle to the old “ Yiddish” nursery- 
songs :— 

‘*Sleep, my birdie, shut your eyes, 
O sleep, my little one ; 


Too soon from cradle you'll arise 
To work that must be done. 


** Almonds and raisins you shall sell, 
And holy scrolls shall write ; 
So sleep, dear child, sleep sound and well, 
Your future beckons bright. 


** Brum shall learn of ancient days, 
And love good folk of this ; 
So sleep, dear babe, your mother prays, 
And God will send you bliss.” 


Alas, that with all this, Brum should have grown up a weakling, sickly and anemic, 
with a look that in the child of poorer parents would have said starvation ! 


III. 


Yet, through all the vicissitudes of his infantile career, Zillah’s faith in his 
survival never faltered. He was emphatically a child from Heaven, and Providence 
would surely not fly in its own face. Jossel, not being aware of this, had a burden 
of perpetual solicitude, which Zillah often itched to lighten. Only, not having done 
so at first, she found it more and more difficult to confess her negotiation with 
the celestial powers. She went as near as she dared. 

“Tf the Highest One has sent us a son after so many years,” she said, in the 
*‘ Viddish” which was still natural to her for intimate domestic discussion, “ He 
will not take him away again.” 

“ As well say,” Jossel replied gloomily, “that because He has sent us luck and 
blessing after all these years, He may not take away our prosperity.” 
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“ Hush! don’t beshrew the child!” And Zillah spat out carefully. She was 
tremulously afraid of words of ill-omen and of the Evil Eye, against which, she 
felt vaguely, even Heaven’s protection was not potent. Secretly she became more 
and more convinced that some woman, envious of all this “luck and_ blessing,” 
was withering Brum with her Evil Eye. And certainly the poor child was peaking 
and pining away. “ Marasmus,” a physician had once murmured, wondering that 
so well-dressed a child should appear so ill-nourished. ‘Take him to the sea-side 
often, and feed him well,” was the universal cry of the doctors; and so Zillah 
often deserted her husband for a “kosher” boarding-house at Brighton or Ramsgate, 
where the food was voluminous, and where Brum wrote schoolboy verses to the 
strange, fascinating sea. 

For there were compensations in the premature flowering of his intellect. Even 
other mothers gradually came round to.admitting he was a prodigy. The black 
eyes seemed to burn in the white face as they looked out on the palpitating 
universe, or devoured every and any scrap of print! A pity they had so soon to 
be dulled behind spectacles. But Zillah found consolation in the thought that 
the glasses would go well with the high black waistcoat and white tie of the 
British Rabbi. He had been given to her by Heaven, and to Heaven must be 
returned. Besides, that might divert it from any more sinister methods of taking 
him back. 

In his twelfth year Brum began to have more trouble with his eyes, and renewed 
his early acquaintance with the drab ante-rooms of eye hospitals that led, at the 
long-expected ting-ting of the doctor’s bell, into a delectable chamber of quaint 
instruments. But it was not till he was on the point of Bar-Mitzvah (confirmation 
at thirteen) that the blow fell. Unwarned explicitly by any physician, Brum 
went blind. 

“Oh, mother,” was his first anguished cry, “I shall never be able to read 
again.” 


IV. 


The prepared festivities added ironic complications to the horror. After Brum 
should have read in the Law from the synagogue platform, there was to have been 
a reception at the house. Brum himself had written out the invitations with 
conscious grammar. ‘“‘ Present their compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Solomon and 
shall be glad to see ¢hem” (not you, as was the fashion of their set). It was after 
writing out so many notes in a fine schoolboy hand, that Brum began to be 
conscious of thickening blurs and dancing specks and colours. Now that the blind 
boy was crouching in hopeless misery by the glowing fire, where he had so often 
recklessly pored over books in the delicious dusk, there was no one handy to 
write out the countermands. As yet, the wretched parents had kept the catastrophe 
secret, as though it reflected on themselves. And by every post the Confirmation 
presents came pouring in. 

Brum refused even to feel these shining objects. He had hoped to have a 
majority of books, but now the preponderance of watches, rings, and penknives, left 
him apathetic. To his parents each present brought a fresh feeling of dishonesty. 

“We must let them know,” they kept saying. But the tiny difficulty of writing 
to so many prevented action. 

“Perhaps he’ll be all right by Sabbath,” Zillah persisted frenziedly. She clung 
to the faith that this was but a cloud: for that the glory of the Confirmation of 
a future Rabbi could be so dimmed would argue an incomprehensible Providence. 
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Brum’s performance was to be so splendid—he was to recite not only his own 
portion of the Law but the entire Sabbath Sedvah (section). 

“ He will never be all right,” said Jossel, who, in the utter breakdown of Zillah, 
had for the first time made the round of the doctors with Brum. “ None of the 
physicians, not even the most expensive, hold out any hope. And the dearest of 
all said the case puzzled him. It was like the blindness that often breaks out in 
Russia after the great fasts, and specially affects delicate children.” 

“Yes, I remember,” said Zillah; ‘but that was only among the Christians.” 

“We have so many Christian customs nowadays,” said Jossel grimly; and he 
thought of the pestilent heretic in his own synagogue who advocated that ladies 
should be added to the choir. 

“Then what shall we do about the people?” moaned Zillah, wringing her hands 
in temporary discouragement. 

“You can advertise in the Jewish papers,” came suddenly from the brooding 
Brum. He had a flash of pleasure in the thought of composing something that 
would be published. 

“Yes, then everybody will read it on the Friday,” said Jossel eagerly. 

Then Brum remembered that he would not be among the readers, and despair 
reconquered him. But Zillah was shaking her head. 

“Yes, but if we tell people not to come, and then when Brum opens his eyes 
on the Sabbath morning, he can see to read the Sedrah re 

“But I don’t want to see to read the Sedrah,” said the boy petulantly; “I 
know it all by heart.” 

“My blessed boy!” cried Zillah. 

“There’s nothing wonderful,” said the boy; “even if you read the scroll, there 
are no vowels nor musical signs.” 

.““ But do you feel strong enough to do it all?” said the father anxiously. 

“God will give him strength,” put in the mother. “And he will make his 
speech, too, won’t you, my Brum?” 

The blind face kindled. Yes, he would give his learned address. He had 
saved his father the expense of hiring one, and had departed in original rhetorical 
ways from the conventional methods of expressing filial gratitude to the parents 
who had brought him to manhood. And was this eloquence to remain entombed 
in his own breast ? 

His courageous resolution lightened the gloom. His parents opened parcels 
they had not had the heart to touch. They brought him his new suit, they 
placed the high hat of manhood on his head, and told him how fine and tall he 
looked ; they wrapped the new silk praying-shawl round his shoulders. 

“ Are the stripes blue or black?” he asked. 

* Blue—a beautiful blue,” said Jossel, striving to steady his voice. 

“Tt feels very nice,” said Brum, smoothing the silk wistfully. “Yes, I can 
almost feel the blue.” 

Later on, when his father, a little brightened, had gone off to the exigent boot- 
factory, Brum even asked to see the presents. ‘The blind retain these visual phrases. 

Zillah described them to him one by one as he handled them. When it came 
to the books it dawned on her that she could not tell him the titles. 

“They have such beautiful pictures,” she gushed evasively. 

The boy burst into tears. 

“Yes, but I shall never be able to read them,” he sobbed. 

“Yes, you will.” 
“No, I won't.” 
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“They wrapped the new silk praying-shaw! round his shoulders.” 


“Then I'll read them to you,” she cried, with sudden resolution. 

“But you can’t read.” 

“T can learn.” 

“But you will be so long. I ought to have taught you myself. And now it 
is too late!” 


4 A 


“Abraham, the son of Jossel, shall stand.” 

In obedience to the Cantor’s summons, the blind boy, in his high hat and 
silken praying-shawl with the blue stripes, rose, and, guided by his father’s hand, 
ascended the platform, amid the emotion of the synagogue. His brave boyish 
treble, pursuing its faultless way, thrilled the listeners to tears, and inflamed Zillah’s 
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breast, as she craned down from the gallery, with the mad hope that the miracle 
had happened after all. 

The house-gathering afterwards savoured of the gruesome conviviality of a 
funeral assemblage. But the praises of Brum, especially after his great speech, 
were sung more honestly than those of the dead; than whom the white-faced, 
dull-eyed boy, cut off from the gaily-coloured spectacle in the sunlit room, was a 
more tragic figure. 

But Zillah, in her fineries and forced smiles, offered the most tragic image of 
all. Every congratulation was a rose-wreathed dagger, every eulogy of Brum’s 
eloquence a reminder of the Rabbi God had thrown away in him. 


VI. 


Amid the endless babble of suggestions made to her for Brum’s cure, one— 
repeated several times by different persons—hooked itself to her distracted brain. 
Germany! ‘There was a great eye-doctor in Germany, who could do anything and 
everything. Yes, she would go to Germany. 

This resolution, at which Jossel shrugged his shoulders in despairing scepticism, 
was received with rapture by Brum. How he had longed to see foreign countries, 
to pass over that shining sea which whispered and beckoned so, at Brighton and 
Ramsgate! He almost forgot he would not see Germany, unless the eye-doctor 
were a miracle-monger indeed. 

But he was doomed to a double disappointment, for instead of his going to 
Germany, Germany came to him, so to speak, in the shape of the specialist’s 
annual visit to London; and the great man had nothing soothing to say, only a 
compassionate head to shake, with ominous warnings to make the best of a bad 
job and fatten up the poor boy. 

Nor did Zillah’s attempts to read take her out of the infant primers, in which 
“big pigs do not eat ripe figs.” She sat spelling out such statements in naive 
surprise, with many errors and bold, bad guesses. She also tried to write, but got 
no further than her own name, imitated from the envelopes. 

To occupy Brum’s days, Jossel, gaining enlightenment in the ways of darkness, 
procured Braille books. But the boy had read most of the stock works thus 
printed for the blind, and his impatient brain fretted at the tardiness of finger- 
reading. Jossel’s one consolation was that the boy would not have to earn his 
living. The thought, however, of how his blind heir would be cheated by agents 
and rent-collectors was a touch of bitter even in this solitary sweet. 


VII. 


It was the Sabbath fire-woman who, appropriately enough, kindled the next 
glimmer of hope in Zillah’s bosom. The one maid-of-all-work who had supplied all 
the help and grandeur Zillah needed in her establishment having transferred her 
services to a husband, Zillah was left searching for an angel at thirteen pounds a 
year. In the interim the old Irishwoman who made a few pence a week by 
attending to the Sabbath fires of the poor Jews of the neighbourhood, became 
necessary on Friday nights and Saturdays, to save the household from cold or sin. 

“Och, the quare little brat!” she muttered, when she first came upon the 
pale, gnome-like figure by the fender, tapping the big book, for all the world like 
the Leprechaun cobbling. 
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“ And can’t he see at all at all?” she asked Zillah confidentially one Sabbath, 
when the boy was out of the room. 

Zillah shook her head, unable to speak. 

“ Nebbich /” compassionately sighed the fire-woman, who had corrupted her 
native brogue with “ Yiddish.” ‘And wud he be borrun dark ?” 

“No, it came only a few months ago,” faltered Zillah. 

The fire-woman crossed herself. 

“Sure, and who’ll have been puttin’ the Evil Oi on him?” she asked. 

Zillah’s face was convulsed. ~ 

“T always said so!” she cried: “I always said so!” 

“The divil burrun thim all!” cried the fire-woman, poking the coals, 
viciously. 

“Yes, but I don’t know who it is. They envied me my beautiful child, my 
lamb, my only one. And nothing can be done.” She burst into tears. 

“ Nothin’ is a harrd wurrd! If he was my bhoy, the darlint, ’d cure him, 
aisy enough, so I wud.” 

Zillah’s sobs ceased. ‘‘ How?” she asked, her eyes gleaming strangely. 

“Td take him to the Pope, av course.” 

“The Pope!” repeated Zillah, vaguely. 

“ Ay, the Holy Father! The ownly man in this wurruld that can take away 
the Evil Oi.” 

Zillah gasped. -“‘ Do you mean the Pope of Rome?” 

She knew the phrase somehow, but what it connoted was very shadowy and 
sinister: some strange, mighty chief of hostile heathendom. 

“Who else wud I be manin’? The Holy Mother I'd be afther prayin’ to 
meself; but as ye’re a Jewess, I dursn’t tell ye to do that. But the Pope, he’s 
a ginthleman, so he is, and sorra a bit he'll moind that ye don’t go to mass, 
whin he spies that poor white shrimp o’ yours. He'll just wave his hand, spake 
a wurrd, an’ whisht! in the twinklin’ av a bedposht ye’ll be praisin’ the Holy 
Mother.” 

Zillah’s brain was whirling. “Go to Rome!” she said. 

The fire-woman poised the poker. 

“Well, ye can’t expect the Pope to come to Dalston!” 

“No, no; I don’t mean that,” said Zillah, in hasty apology. “Only it’s so far 
off, and I shouldn’t know how to go.” 

“Tt’s not so far off as Ameriky, an’ it’s two broths of bhoys I’ve got there.” 

“Tsn’t it?” asked Zillah. 

“No, Lord love ye: an’ sure gold carries ye anywhere nowadays, ixcept to 
Heaven.” 

“But if I got to Rome, would the Pope see the child?” 

“ As sartin as the child wud see him,” the fire-woman replied emphatically. 

“He can do miracles, then?” inquired Zillah. 

“What else wud he be for? Not that ’tis much of a miracle to take away 
the Evil Oi, bad scran to the witch.” 

“Then perhaps our Rabbi can do it, too?” cried Zillah, with a sudden 
hope. 

The fire-woman shook her head. “ Did ye ever hear he could?” 

“No,” admitted Zillah. 

“Thrue for you, mum. Divil a wurrd wud I say aginst your Praste—wan’s 
as good as another, maybe, for ivery-day use; but whin it comes to throuble and 
heart-scaldin’, I pity the poor craythurs who can’t put up a candle to the blessed 
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saints—so I do. Niver a bhoy o’ mine has crassed the ocean without the Virgin 
havin’ her candle.” 

“ And did they arrive safe ?” 

“They did so; ivery mother’s son av ’em.” 


VIII. 


The more the distracted mother pondered over this sensational suggestion the 
more it tugged at her. Science and Judaism had failed her: perhaps this unknown 
power, this Pope, had indeed mastery over things diabolical. Perhaps the strange 
religion he professed had verily a saving efficacy denied to her own. Why should 
she not go to Rome? 

True, the journey loomed before her as fearfully as a Polar Expedition to an 
ordinary mortal. Germany she had been prepared to set out for: it lay on the 
great route of Jewish migration westwards. But Rome? She did not even know 
where it was. But her new skill in reading would, she felt, help her through the 
perils. She would be able to make out the names of the railway stations, if the 
train waited long enough. 

But with the cunning of the distracted she did not betray her heretical ferment. 

“ P_o—p—e, Pope,” she spelt out of her infants’ primer in Brum’s hearing. 
“Pope? What’s that, Brum?” 

“Qh, haven’t you ever heard of the Pope, mother ?” 

“No,” said Zillah, crimsoning in conscious invisibility. 

“He’s a sort of Chief Rabbi of the Roman Catholics. He wears a tiara. 
Kings and emperors used to tremble before him.” 

“ And don’t they now?” she asked apprehensively. 

“No; that was in the Middle Ages—hundreds of years ago. He only had 
power over the Dark Ages.” 

“Over the Dark Ages?” repeated Zillah, with a fresh, vague hope. 

When all the world was sunk in superstition and ignorance, mother. Then 
everybody believed in him.” 

Zillah felt chilled and rebuked. “Then he no longer works miracles?” she 
said faintly. 

Brum laughed, ‘Oh, I daresay he works as many miracles as ever. Of course 
thousands of pilgrims still go to kiss his toe. I meant his temporal power is 
gone—that is, his earthly power. He doesn’t rule over any countries; all he 
possesses is the Vatican, but that is full of the greatest pictures by Michael 
Angelo and Raphael.” 

Zillah gazed open-mouthed at the prodigy she had brought into the world. 

“ Raphael—that sounds Jewish,” she murmured. She longed to ask in what 
country Rome was, but feared to betray herself. 

Brum laughed again. “ Raphael Jewish! Why—so it is! It’s a Hebrew word 
meaning ‘ God’s healing.’ ” 

“God’s healing!” repeated Zillah, awe-struck. 

Her mind was made up. 





IX. 


“Knowest thou what, Jossel?” she said in “ Yiddish,” as they sat by the 
Friday-night fireside when Brum had been put to bed. “I have heard of a new 
doctor, better than all the others!” After all it was the doctor, the healer, the 
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exorcist of the Evil Eye, that she was seeking in the Pope, not the Rabbi of 
an alien religion. 

Jossel shook his head. ‘“ You will only throw more money away.” 

“ Better than throwing hope away.” 

“Well, who is it now?” 

‘He lives far away.’ 

“In Germany again?” 

“ No, in Rome.” 

“In Rome? Why, that’s at the end of the world—in Italy!” 

“TI know it’s in Italy!” said Zillah, rejoiced at the information. “ But what 
‘then? If organ-grinders can travel the distance, why can’t 1?” 

“But you can’t speak Italian!” 

“ And they can’t speak English ! ” 

“Madness! Work but not wisdom! I could not trust you alone in such a 
strange country, and the season is too busy for me to leave the factory.” 

“T don’t need you with me,” she said, vastly relieved. ‘ Brum will be with me.” 

He stared at her. “ Brum!” 

“Brum knows everything. Believe me, Jossel, in two days he will speak 
Italian.” 

“Let be! Let be! Let me rest.” 

“And on the way back he will be able to see! He will show me everything, 
and Mr. Raphael’s pictures. ‘God’s healing,’” she murmured to herself. 

“ But you’d be away for Passover! Enough!” 

“No, we shall be easily back by Passover.” 

“OQ these women! The Almighty could not have rested on the seventh day if 
he had not left woman still uncreated.” 

“You don’t care whether Brum lives or dies!” Zillah burst into sobs. 

“Tt is just because I do that I ask how are you going to live on _the 
journey? And there are no osher hotels in Italy.” 

“We shall manage on eggs and fish. God will forgive us if the hotel silted 
are unclean.” 

“But you won’t be properly nourished without meat.” 

“Nonsense: when we were poor we fad to do without it.” To herself 
she thought, “If he only knew I did without food altogether on Mondays and 
Thursdays !” 


X. 


And so Brum passed at last over the shining, wonderful sea, feeling only the 
wind on his forehead and the salt in his nostrils. It was a beautiful day at the 
dawn of spring; the far-stretching sea sparkled with molten diamonds, and Zillah 
felt that the highest God’s blessing rested like a blue sky over this strange 
pilgrimage. She was dressed with great taste, and few would have divined the 
ignorance under her silks. 

“ Mother, can you see France yet?” Brum asked very soon. 

“No, my lamb.” 

“ Mother, can you see France yet?” he persisted later. 

“TI see white cliffs,” she said at last. 

“ Ah! that’s only the white cliffs of Old England. -Look the other way.” 
“T am looking the other way. I see white cliffs coming to meet us.” 
“Has France got white cliffs too?” cried Brum, disappointed. 
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On the journey to Paris he wearied her to describe France. In vain she 
tried: her untrained vision and poor vocabulary could give him no new elements 
to weave into a mental picture. There were trees and sometimes houses and 
churches. And again trees. What kind of trees? Green! Brum was in despair. 
France was, then, only like England; white cliffs without, trees and houses within. 
He demanded the Seine at least. 

“Yes, I see a great water,” his mother admitted at last. 

“That’s it! It rises in the Cote d’Or, flows N.N.W., then W. and N.W. into 
the English Channel. It is more than twice as long as the Thames. Perhaps 
you'll see the tributaries flowing into it—the little rivers, the Oise, the Marne, the 
Yonne.” 

‘“No wonder the angels envy me him!” thought Zillah proudly. 

They halted at Paris, putting up for the night, by the advice of a friendly 
fellow-traveller, at an hotel by the Gare de Lyon, where, to Zillah’s joy and 
amazement, everybody spoke English to her and accepted her English gold—a 
pleasant experience which was destined to be renewed at each stage, and which 
increased her hope of a happy issue. 

“How loud Paris sounds!” said Brum, as they drove across it. He had to 
construct it from its noises, for in answer to his feverish interrogations his mother 
could only explain that some streets were lined with trees and some _ foolish 
unrespectable people sat out in the cold air, drinking at little tables. 

“Oh, how jolly!” said Brum. “ But can’t you see Notre Dame?” 

“What’s that ?” 

“A splendid cathedral, mother—very old. Do look for two towers. We must 
go there the first thing to-morrow.” 

“The first thing to-morrow we take the train. The quicker we get to the 
doctor the better.” : 

“Oh, but we can’t leave Paris without seeing Notre Dame, and the gargoyles, and 
perhaps Quasimodo, and all that Victor Hugo describes. I wonder if we shall see 
a devil-fish in Italy?” he added irrelevantly. 

“You'll see the devil if you go to such places,” said Zillah, who, besides 
shirking the labour of description, was anxious not to provoke unnecessarily the 
God of Israel. 

“ But I’ve often been to St. Paul’s with the boys,” said Brum. 

“Have you?” She was vaguely alarmed. 

“Yes, it’s lovely—the stained windows and the organ. Yes, and the Abbey’s 
glorious, too; it almost makes me cry. I always liked to hear the music with 
my eyes shut,” he added with forced cheeriness, “‘and now that'll be all right.” 

“ But your father wouldn’t like it,” said Zillah feebly. 

“Father wouldn’t like me to read the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’” retorted Brum. 
“He doesn’t understand these things. There’s no harm in our going to Notre 
Dame.” 

“No, no; it’ll be much better to save all these places for the way back, when 
you'll be able to see for yourself.” 

Too late it struck her she had missed an opportunity of breaking to Brum the 
real object of the expedition. 

“But the Seine, anyhow !” he persisted. ‘We can go there to-night.” 

“ But what can you see at night?” cried Zillah unthinkingly. 

“Oh, mother ! how beautiful it used to be to look over London Bridge at night 
when we came back from the Crystal Palace!” 

In the end Zillah accepted the compromise, and after their dinner of fish and 
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“The cab stopped on a quay.” 


vegetables—for which Brum had scant appetite—they were confided by the hotel 
porter to a bulbous-nosed cabman, who had instructions to restore them to the 
hotel. Zillah thought wistfully of her warm parlour in Dalston, with the firelight 
reflected in the glass cases of the wax flowers. 

The cab stopped on a quay. 

“Well?” said Brum breathlessly. 

“Little fool!” said Zillah good-humouredly. “There is nothing but water—the 
same water as in London.” 

- But there are lights, aren’t there?” 

“Yes, there are lights,” she admitted cheerfully. 
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“Where is the moon?” 

“Where she always is—in the sky.” 

“Doesn’t she make a silver path on the water?” he said, with a sob in his 
voice. 

“What are you crying at? The mother didn’t mean to make you cry.” 

She strained him contritely to her bosom and kissed away his tears. 


XI. 


The train for Switzerland started so early that Brum had no time to say his 
morning prayers ; so, the carriage being to themselves, he donned his phylacteries 
and his praying-shawl with the blue stripes. 

Zillah sat listening to the hour-long recitative with admiration of his memory. 

Early in the hour she interrupted him to say: “ How lucky I haven’t to say 
all that! I should get tired.” 

“How curious!” replied Brum. ‘I was just saying ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord 
our God, who has not made me a woman.’ But a woman fas to pray, too, 
mother. Else why is there given a special form for the women to substitute ?— 
‘Who hast made me according to Thy will.’” 

** Ah, that’s only for learned women. Only learned women pray.” 

“Well, you’d like to pray the Benediction that comes next, mother, I know. 
Say it with me—do.” 

She repeated the Hebrew obediently, then asked: “ What does it mean?” 

“Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, who openest the eyes of the blind.’’ 

“Oh, my poor Brum! ‘Teach it me! Say the Hebrew again.” 

She repeated it till she could say it unprompted. And then throughout the 
journey her lips moved with it at odd times. It became a talisman—a compromise 
with the God who had failed her. 

“ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, who openest the eyes of the blind.” 


XII. 


Mountains were the great sensation of the passage through Switzerland. Brum 
had never seen a mountain, and the thought of being among the highest mountains 
in Europe was thrilling. Even Zillah’s eyes could scarcely miss the mountains. 
She painted them in broad strokes. But they did not at all correspond to Brum’s 
expectations of the Alps. 

“Don’t you see glaciers?” he asked anxiously. 

“No,” replied Zillah ; but kept a sharp eye on the windows of passing chalets, 
till the boy discovered that she was looking for glaziers at work. 

“Great masses of ice,” he explained, “sliding down very slowly, and glittering 
like the bergs in the Polar regions.” 

“No, I see none,” she said, blushing. 

“Ah! wait till we come to Mont Blanc.” 

Mont Blanc was an obsession ; his geography was not minute enough to know 
that the route did not pass within sight of it. He had expected it to dominate 
Switzerland as a cathedral spire dominates a little town. 

“Mont Blanc is 15,784 feet above the sea,” he said voluptuously. ‘ Eternal 
snow is on its top, but you will not see that, because it is above the clouds.” 

“Tt is, then, in Heaven,” said Zillah, 
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“God is there,” replied Brum gravely, and burst out with Coleridge’s lines 
from his school-book : 


***God ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 
God! sing ye meadow-streams with gladsome voice ! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds ! 
And they, too, have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God !’” 


“Who openest the eyes of the blind,” murmured Zillah. 

“There are five torrents rushing down also,” added Brum. “‘And you, ye 
five wild torrents fiercely glad.’ You'll recognise Mont Blanc by that. Don’t you 
see them yet, mother?” 

“Wait: I think I see them coming.” 

Presently she announced Mont Blanc definitely ; described it with glaciers and 
torrents and its top reaching to God. 

Brum’s face shone. 

“Poor lamb! I may as well give him Mont Blanc,” she thought tenderly. 


XIII. 


Endless other quaint dialogues passed between mother and son on that tedious 
and harassing journey southwards. 

“There'll be no more snow when we get to Italy,” Brum explained. “ Italy’s 
the land of beauty—always sunshine and blue sky. It’s the country of the old 
Gods—Venus, the goddess of beauty; Juno, with her peacocks; Jupiter, with his 
thunderbolts, and lots of others.” 

* But I thought the Pope was a Christian,” said Zillah. 

“So he is. It was long ago, before people believed in Christianity.” 

“But then they were all Jews.” 

“Oh no, mother. There were Pagan gods that people used to believe 
in at Rome and in Greece. In Greece, though, these gods changed their 
names.” 

“So!” said Zillah, scornfully; “I suppose they wanted to have a fresh 
chance. And what’s become of them now?” 

“They weren’t ever there, not really.” 

“And yet people believed in them? Is it possible?” Zillah clucked her 
tongue with contemptuous surprise. Then she murmured mechanically, ‘ Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord our God, who openest the eyes of the blind.’ ” 

“Well, and what do people believe in now? ‘The Pope!” Brum reminded 
her ‘And yet Ae’s not true.” 

Zillah’s heart sank. ‘‘ But he’s really there,” she protested feebly. 

“Oh yes, he’s there, because pilgrims come from all parts of the world to get 
his blessing.” 

Her hopes revived. 

“But they wouldn’t come unless he really did them good.” 

“Well, if you argue like that, mother, you might as well say we ought to 
believe in Christ.” 

* Hush! hush!” The forbidden word jarred on Zillah. She felt chilled and 
silenced. She had to call up the image of the Irish fire-woman to restore herself 
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to confidence. It was clear Brum must not be told; his unfaith might spoil 


all. No, the deception must be kept up till his eyes were opened—in more than 
one sense. 


XIV. 


After Mont Blanc, Brum’s great interest was the leaning tower of Pisa. “It is 
one of the wonders of the world,” he said; “there are seven altogether.” 

“Yes, it is a wonderful world,” said Zillah ; “I never thought about it before.” 

And in truth Italy was beginning to touch sleeping chords. The cypresses, the 
sunset on the mountains, the white towns dozing on the hills under the magical 
blue sky—all these broad manifestations of an obvious beauty, under the spur of 
Brum’s incessant interrogatory, began to penetrate. Nature in unusual combinations 
spoke to her as its habitual phenomena had never done. Her replies to Brum 
did rough justice to Italy. 

Florence recalled “ Romola” to the boy. He told his mother about Savonarola. 
“He was burnt!” 

“What!” cried Zillah, “Burn a Christian! No wonder, then, they burnt 
Jews. But why?” 

“He wanted the people to be good. All good people suffer.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Brum! It is the bad who suffer.” 

Then she looked at his wasted, white face, grown thinner with the weariness 


of the long journey through perpetual night, and wonder at her own words struck 
her silent. 


XV. 


They arrived at last in the Eternal City, having taken a final run of many 
hours without a break. But the Pope was still to seek. 

Leaving the exhausted Brum in bed, Zillah drove the first morning to the 
Vatican, where Brum said he lived, and asked to see him. 

A glittering Swiss Guard stared blankly at her, and directed her by dumb show 
to follow the stream of people—the pilgrims, Zillah told herself. She was made 
to scrawl her name, and, thanking God that she had acquired that accomplishment, 
she went softly up a gorgeous flight of steps, and past awe-inspiring creatures in tufted 
helmets, into the Sistine Chapel, where she wondered at people staring ceilingwards 
through opera-glasses, or looking downwards into little mirrors. Zillah also stared 
up through the gloom till she had a crick in the neck, but saw no sign of the 
Pope. She inquired of the janitor whether he was the Pope, and realised that 
English was, after all, not the universal language. She returned gloomily to see 
after Brum, and to consider her plan of campaign. 

“The great doctor was not at home,” she said. “We must wait a little.” 

“And yet you made us hurry so through everything,” grumbled Brum. 

Brum still remained in bed while Zillah went to get some lunch in tke 
dining-room. A richly-dressed old lady who sat near her noticed that she was 
eating Lenten fare, like herself, and, assuming her to be a fellow-Catholic, spoke 
to her, in foreign-sounding English, about the blind boy whose arrival she had 
observed. 

Zillah asked her how one could get to see the Pope, and the old lady told her 
it was very difficult. 

“Ah, those blessed old times before 1870!—ah, the splendid ceremonies in 
St. Peter’s!| Do you remember them ?” 
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Zillah shook her 
head. The old lady’s 
assumption of spiritual 
fellowship made _ her 
uneasy. 

But St.  Peter’s 
stuck in her mind. 
Brum had already told 
her it was the Pope’s 
house of prayer. 
Clearly, therefore, it 
was only necessary to 
loiter about there with 
Brum to chance upon 
him and extort his 
compassionate — with- 
drawal of the spell of 
the Evil Eye. With 
a culminating inspira- 
tion she bought a 
photograph of the 
Pope, and overcoming 
the first shock of 
hereditary repulsion at 
the sight of the large 
pendent crucifix at 
his breast, she studied 
carefully the Pontiff’s 
face and the Papal 
robes. 

Then, when Brum 
declared himself 
strong enough to get 
up, they drove to St. 
Peter’s, the instruction 
being given quietly to 
the driver so that 
Brum should not over- 
hear it. 

It was the first 
time Zillah had ever 
been in a cathedral ; 
and the vastness and 
glory of it swept over 
her almost as a re 
assuring sense of a 
greater God than she 
had worshipped in 
dingy synagogues. 
She walked about 
solemnly, leading 
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Brum by the hand, her breast swelling with suppressed sobs of hope. Her eyes 
roved everywhere, searching for the Pope; but at moments she well-nigh forgot her 
disappointment at his absence in the wonder and ghostly comfort of the great dim 
spaces, and the mysterious twinkle of the countless lights before the bronze canopy 
with its golden-flashing columns. 

“Where are we, mother?” said Brum at last. 

“We are waiting for the doctor.” 

“ But where?” 

“Tn the waiting-room.” 

“It seems very large, mother.” 

“No, I am walking round and round.” 

“There is a strange smell, mother,—I don’t know what—something religious.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” She laughed uneasily. 

“T know what it smells like: cold marble pillars and warm coloured windows.” 

Her blood froze at such uncanny sensibility. 

“Tt is the smell of the medicines,” she murmured. Somehow his divination made 
it more difficult to confess to him. 

“Tt feels like being in St. Paul’s or the Abbey,” he persisted, “ when I used 
to shut my eyes to hear the organ better.” He had scarcely ceased speaking, when 
a soft, slow music began to thrill with life the great stone spaces. 

Brum’s grasp tightened convulsively: a light leapt into the blind face. Both 
came to a standstill, silent. In Zillah’s breast rapture made confusion more 
confounded ; and as this pealing grandeur, swelling more passionately, uplifted her 
high as the mighty Dome, she forgot everything—even the need of explanation to 
Brum—in this wonderful sense of a Power that could heal, and her Hebrew 
benediction flowed out into sobbing speech : 

“* Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, who openest the eyes of the blind.’ ” 

But Brum had fainted, and hung heavy on her arm. 


XVI. 


When Brum awoke, in bed again, after his long fainting-fit, he related with 
surprise his vivid dream of St. Paul’s, and Zillah weakly acquiesced in the new 
deception, especially as the doctor warned her against exciting the boy. But her hopes 
were brighter than ever; for the old lady had beneficently appeared from behind 
a pillar in St. Peter’s to offer eau de Cologne for the unconscious Brum, and had 
then, interesting herself in the couple, promised to procure for her fellow-Catholics 
admission to the next Papal reception. Being a very rich and fashionable old lady, 
she kept her word ; but unfortunately, when the day came round, Brum was terribly 
low and forbidden to leave his bed. 

Zillah was distracted. If she should miss the great chance after all! It might 
never occur again. 

“Brum,” she said at last, “this is the only day for a long time that the great 
eye-doctor receives patients. Do you think you could go, my lamb?” 

“Why won’t he come here—like the other doctors ?” 

“He is too great.” 

“Well, I daresay I can manage. It’s miserable lying in bed. Fancy coming 
to Rome and seeing nothing !” 

With infinite care Brum was dressed and wrapped up, and placed in a specially 
comfortable brougham ; and thus at last mother and son stood waiting in one of 
the ante-chambers of the Vatican, amid twenty other pilgrims whispering in strange 
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languages. Zillah was radiantly assured: the mighty Power, whatever it was, that 
spoke in music and in mountains, would never permit such weary journeyings and 
waitings to end in the old darkness; the malice of witches could not prevail 
against this great spirit of sunshine. For Brum, too, the long pilgrimage had 
enveloped the doctor with a miraculous glamour as of an eighth wonder of the 
world. 

Drooping wearily on his mother’s arm, but wrought up to joyous anticipation, 
Brum had an undoubting sense of the patient crowd around him waiting, as in his 
old hospital days, for admission to the doctor’s sanctum. His ear was strung for 
the ting-ting of the bell summoning the sufferers one by one. 

At last a wave of awe swept over the little fashionable gathering, and set Zillah’s 
heart thumping and the room fading in mist, through which the tall, venerable 
robed figure, the eagle features softened in benediction, gleamed like a god’s. 
Then she found herself on her knees, with Brum at her side and the wonderful 
figure passing between two rows of reverent pilgrims. 

“Why must I kneel, mother?” murmured Brum feebly. 

“Hush! hush!” she whispered. “The great doc ” she hesitated in awe 
of the venerable figure—‘“ the great healer is here.” 

“The great healer!” breathed Brum. His face was transfigured with ecstatic 
forevision. ‘Who openeth the eyes of the blind,’” he murmured, as he fell forwards 
in death. 





I. ZANGWILL. 





A CHRISTMAS THOUGHT. 


HEN day draws near its close, 
The liberal radiance of the western skies 
O’er land and sea before our gladdened eyes 


A sunset glamour throws ; 


And Christmas-time thus comes, 
Heaven-sent, to light the evening of the year 
And scatter kindly radiance far and near 


Upon our hearts and homes. 


Lift up your eyes, and fill 
Your minds, my friends, with freely given light ! 
Open your hearts to radiance still more bright,— 


The spirit of good-will ! 


C. JELF-SHARP. 
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HE art of the etcher who engraves his own conceptions, who sets forth upon 
the copper visions that are his own and not another’s, has had two great 
periods, widely divided each from each, and we are even now only just at the 

end of the second of them. What the first was, every one knows, I should suppose. 
It was a generation that ran its course along the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and the masters who were greatest in it were Rembrandt, Hollar, Ostade, Claude. 
To be but even moderately familiar with their work is to feel the capacity of the 
medium in which they laboured—to understand its facility for giving expression to 
quite different natures, for realising different aims, and for reminding us of different 
ideals. Nor can an acquaintance with the masters of the second great period fail 
to confirm us in our view of the advantage and the range of the medium. Two 
hundred years after the master of Amsterdam wrought the Zutma, and the 
master of Prague the London from Arundel House, work was being done in London 
and -Paris of which either Rembrandt or Hollar might well have been proud, 
though it was unlike their own, most absolutely. Mr. Whistler, in his gifted youth, 
was executing the earlier of his etchings of the Thames, and to Méryon there was 
vouchsafed the sombre and impressive vision of the very spirit of Paris. 

The great second period began in 1850; and, with the audacious originality 
of Benard and the urban elegance of Paul Helleu—both with us to this hour— 
who shail say that it is yet quite over? It has lasted long. It has given us, 
with much besides, not only Méryon, Whistler, Seymour Haden, but the grace of 
balance, the curious skill that is Bracquemond’s, that daintiest sight and draughts- 
manship which we: associate with Jacquemart, the reticent grave genius of Legros, 
and how many excellent qualities in Short and Strang, Holroyd, Cameron, Oliver 
Hall! I write to-day of but one man of this period—he was alone of quite the 
earliest part of it—a man it has been my pleasure to continuously study, and my 
privilege to have done a little, perhaps, to advance the fame of. We cannot, with 
whatever aspirations towards frankness, speak quite freely of the living: often we 
may hesitate to speak of them at all. In their lives, if not in their work, there is 
something to give us pause. The dead are for the most part a more suitable 
theme. And it is forty years now since a grave at Charenton closed over the 
troubled dust of Méryon. 

I confess it is, above everything, individuality that attracts me in Art. A 
notable sentence in Le Lys Rouge—a sentence that ‘donne a penser,” like so 
many, indeed, that have been penned by that alert observer of the world, Anatole 
France—reminds us of the time when, amongst artists and public, the thirst for 
originality was less keen than it is to-day, and a wise and gifted pupil aimed not 
to be different from his master, but like him. There is something undoubtedly 
to be said for that position, if to be original a man must needs assert himself as 
eccentric. Your originality, if it is to have merit in itself or attention from your 
public, must—whatever art you practise—be spontaneous and worthy. But, after 
all, it is originality and little else that interests us nowadays, and has a right to 
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interest us — originality of 
character and work. Think 
of the mass of production 
with which, since the days 
of dominating master and 
of docile pupil, the world 
has been enriched or en- 
cumbered. ‘The mere imi- 
tator, adding to this mass, 
has no excuse to offer for 
his performances. It was 
not his business to perform 
at all: it was his business 
simply to refrain. We want 
nothing more in the graphic 
arts, or in writing, unless it 
can be personal and new. 
Originality is its credential. 
Wholly original, wholly per- 
sonal, was the work and 
character of Méryon; his 
work will last because it 
was his own so completely. 
Méryon was the son of 
a Parisian dancer and of 
an English medical man. 
The medical man_ lived 
much abroad, and _ went 
to the East with Lady 
Hester Stanhope, to whom 
it seems he was _ secretary 
as well as physician. His 
latter days were passed in 
London—he was well-to- 
do, on the whole, and in La Galerie de Notre Dame. 
good society. ‘The dancer, 
Narcisse Chaspoux, danced at the Opera, people said—by which it is generally 
supposed that the Paris Opera was meant; but my unfortunate friend, one of my 
publishers—the late M. Thibaudeau, the expert in prints, who had a genuine admira- 
tion for the genius of Méryon—spent much time, he told me, in his latest years, 
in hunting amongst the archives of the Paris Opera-house for Narcisse Chaspoux, to 
no purpose. Was she in the Opera ballet here in London, perhaps, when the 
father of Méryon first knew her? What was she like? Is there any portrait? 
What did she transmit to Méryon? ‘Tradition says she transmitted her excitable 
temperament—the temperament of the footlights, of rapid successes, of bitterly 
felt failures, of depressing exxui. Méryon’s father was a man of science, and 
a man of the world. Narcisse Chaspoux was a little Bohemian, changeful and 
violent—perhaps even, in later times, a little canai//e. To her son she was faithful, 
giving him what he returned to her—passionate affection. The father gave him 
money and discreet counsels, and, for all that I know, consideration. 
Charles Méryon—born in 1821—was brought up to the Navy, going first in 1837 
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to the Naval School at Brest. As a youth, he sailed round the world. He touched 
at Athens; touched at the then savage coasts of New Zealand: made sketches, a 
few of which, in days when his greater work was most of it done, he used as material 
for some of his etchings. Art even then occupied him, and, deeply interested as he 
soon got to be in it, he seems to have had a notion that it was less dignified than 
the profession of the Navy, and after a while he chose deliberately the less dignified 
—because it was the less dignified. He would have us believe so, at any rate; he 
wished his father to believe so. And in 1845, having served creditably, and become 
a lieutenant, he resigned his commission. A painter he could not be. The gods, 
who had given him even in his youth a poetic vision and a firmness of hand, had 
denied him the true sight of colour; and I remember seeing hanging up in the 
salon of M. Burty, who knew him, a large impressive pastel of a ship cleaving her 
way through wide, deep waters, and the sea was red and the sunset-sky was green, 
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for Méryon was colour-blind. He would have to be an engraver. He entered the 
workroom of one M. Bléry, to whom, in after times, as his wont was, he engraved 
some verses of his writing—appreciative verses, sincere and unfinished—“a toi, 
Bléry, mon maitre.” The étchings of Zeeman, the Dutchman, gave him the desire 
to etch. He copied with freedom and interest several of Zeeman’s neat little plates, 
and addressed him with praises, on another |little copper, like the one to Bléry— 
“to Zeeman, peintre des matelots.” 

The career of a sailor shows no way to self-indulgence, and fortunately Méryon’s 
tastes were simple and his wants few. If it had been otherwise there would have 
been times when, in his new profession of artist, he would have starved involuntarily, 
as there came a day, later on, when he did starve, voluntarily. His work was 
never remunerative ; and even in the years when he produced the most and the 
best, he scarcely earned the means for the most modest sustenance. His mother, 
dying when he was young, left him, it is said, about eight hundred pounds; and 
his father sent him money now and again. His own fortunes varied; and if 
Méryon sometimes kept the money, he was sometimes proud enough to return it. 
As for his earnings, the rewards of popularity have seldom been for the engraver. 
When they have—except in the great day of Rembrandt, or until this latter day 
of Whistler and Haden—it has been generally for the reproductive engraver, and 
not for the engraver who creates. The copyists of Landseer and Millais may 
have flourished: Wenceslaus Hollar, like Méryon, produced for a pittance. Again, 
the very medium in which Méryon worked—the medium of etching—was, in the 
middle of our nineteenth century, unpopular and unfashionable. And, yet more, 
work like the best of Méryon’s, though done in a medium in which well-considered 
slightness can be permissible and attractive, was never slight at all—was always 
elaborate and serious. To say one technical word about Méryon’s performances, 
before 1 pass on to describe with brevity their themes and their spirit, Méryon’s 
method resembled that of the engraver more than that of the typical first-rate 
etcher: it had affinity with Direr quite as much as with Rembrandt. The labour 
was slow, the effect cumulative: of spontaneity and impulsiveness there was little 
evidence. And yet, in his most prolonged travail, unity of impression was never 
lost; the intention of the mind, formed at the beginning, was retained to the end. 
And so the great epic of Méryon had a lyric’s oneness. 

He began his serious and original work in 1850; he had finished most of the 
best of it by 1854. Later, in lucid intervals between attacks of mental illness, he 
wrought this or that good thing—the Rue Pirouette, the Rue des Chantres in 1862 
—but, generally, the great work was in the earlier years of the ’fifties; and in 
1866, Méryon going then to Charenton, to the big public mad-house, for the 
second time, work was altogether abandoned, and the artist who had graved on 
the copper steadily and delicately his great thoughts and profound emotions, did 
only plates that were puerile, or plates that were mad; or wrote rambling letters— 
one of them is cited, sent to his father, then old, and still, at his hours, solicitous— 
or compiled incoherent memoranda setting forth the devices of his enemies and the 
cause of his plight, or schemes, it might be, for humanity’s benefit, after the madman’s 
busy and feverish and useless way. In his later days—the latest years, I mean, that 
he spent uncontrolled in Paris—he lived almost an isolated life. He saw little of 
any comrade; though Bracquemond and Flameng, and friends like M. de Salicis 
and M. Niel, who were not artists—the one was an old sailor, the other a Civil 
Servant—were helpful when they were allowed to be. But in one suburb or another 
—now in the Latin Quarter, under the very shadow of St. Etienne which he had 
so superbly etched ; now in the district of Montmartre—Méryon, restless and tired, 
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poor and unkempt, was concerned with what I must call the fag end of his work, and 
with at least one untoward love affair. There was a certain little girl at a creamery, of 
whom for a while he was pathetically enamoured, and she would have none of him. 
Putting aside commissions and copies, things of weakness or things of insanity, 
or things of scarcely more than mechanical neatness, what was really his work 
—the work of his best time, by which he must live? I chance to have named 
two plates already—excellent, though not his masterpieces: the Aue des Chantres 
and the Rue Pirouette ; and these are typical of what was, at all events, his nominal 
theme—he was an etcher of Architecture. The draughtsmanship of Architecture, 
in whatever medium it be executed—and putting the incompetent and the in- 
adequate wholly out of the question—may be either mainly correct or mainly 
personal. You cannot deny the personal touch altogether to the big Roman 
pieces by Piranesi which, done in years long after the first and long before the 
second great period of etching, were, at a certain stage of his career at least, the 
admiration of our own Cotman. But that they were at once correct and 
picturesque—record both attractive and competent—that is their main feature. 
No one was 
more cor- 
rect than 
Méryon; 
but, some- 
how, as you 
look at his 
plates, it is 
not of their 
even labori- 
ous correct- 
ness that 
you _ think 
first —you 
must needs 
think first 
of his own 
stupendous 
personality, 
of the un- 
exampled 
force of his 
tragic or 
radiant 
vision. Was 
ever, you 
ask, the 
spirit of man 
put so com- 
pletely into 
the record 
of Architec- 
ture ? 
7 8 NES SRR ne i Méryon 
wrought 
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La Rue des Mauvais Gargons. 
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Le Pont Neuf. 


several plates—one at least elaborate; one or two, slight significant sketches—of 
buildings in one of the most interesting of provincial towns: the city of Bourges. 
The Rue des Toiles is the elaborate plate; the Maison dite ‘du Musicien’ and The 
Doorway are the slighter ones. Years after he had made at Athens a finished 
pencil drawing of the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, on which the wall of the 
French Capuchin convent at that time abutted, he wrought a plate of that theme, 
of singular beauty—it was used as the rare and splendid illustration of a rare book. 
But, speaking broadly, the great work of Méryon is a record of Paris alone, and 
it is personal beyond any other that exists, not only because Méryon loved the 
architecture and the human movement and the bright or clouded atmosphere of 
Cities, but because the stones were alive to him, and bore, each one of them, 
pregnant yet reticent memories of men’s individual history. Perhaps he was mainly 
a pessimist. I have held at least—and I have said of old—that, everywhere, as he 
wandered over Paris, something recalled to him “the fortunes of the solitary, of the 
disappointed, of the desperate, of the poor.” Who can wonder? Yet he had his 












































Tourelle, Rue de la Tixéranderie. 
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happy visions as well as his 
sad ones ; and in his famous, 
now familiar masterpiece, 
LAbside de Notre Dame, 
the solemn hopefulness that 
could be his dominant mood 
is as marked as his sense 
of evil mystery in the Rue 
des Mauvais Gargons (see 
page 460), and his sense 
of sordid tragedy in the 
Morgue. The Galérie de 
Notre Dame, too—the light 
and shade and beautiful line 
inside the lancet arches of 
the tower—is Méryon in 
cheerful mood. Victor 
Hugo appreciated that print, 
as Baudelaire appreciated 
and prized the Rue des 
Mauvais Gargons—a mean 
street with its frowning walls 
and its barred windows, 
and female figures looking 
neither to right nor left as 
they pass swiftly along—I 
think of them always in 
the words addressed by a 
Roman father (in deep error 
of course) to his child who 
would have lingered in the 
catacombs : 





‘* Child, gather garments round 
thee : pass nor pry !” 


It was wonderfully fortu- 
nate for the lovers of Paris, 
and the lovers of nobly 
imaginative work in the 
art of etching, that Méryon 


came when he did. A generation earlier, nothing would have occurred to intensify 
in him his peculiar sense of the beauty and weirdness of the city that was his home 
—for that old-world beauty and weirdness were not then threatened: the improve- 
ments of M. Haussmann (which ave improvements in their way, bringing air and 
light into darkened places) were not then dreamed of. 
work of the great Prefect of the Seine would have been already accomplished, and 
little left of ancient Paris but the Tour St. Jacques and the great cathedral and a 
few churches, and that one noble bridge—Ze Pont Neuf, which Méryon drew so 
and the great river that goes silently along its way. 

In the “ Paris Set,” which Méryon, with his portfolio under his arm, tramped 
round the town to sell to printseller or amateur, there were but twelve great pieces, 


A generation later, and the 
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besides some smaller things that were head- or tail-pieces; and Méryon’s etchings, 
all told, the worthless and crazy counted along with the magnificent and inspired, 
number scarcely more than ninety ; and of these, sixty or seventy might perish, and 
his fame remain what it is. With the quite minor examples, the student, unless 
thoroughness be his object, need hardly be troubled. The collector will only keep 
them from motives of curiosity,—a couple of dozen prints, with the Paris Set 
as half of them, will constitute his real treasures. But with these real treasures, 
of learning and imagination compact, he will be content to live. The great Adside, 
and its companion piece, the Pont au Change; the St. Etienne du Mont with 
the shadowed side of the ancient Collége de Montaigu, now destroyed—the Pompe 
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La Pompe, Notre Dame. 


Notre Dame (that subtly drawn woodwork supporting the engine-house); the Pont 
Neuf, with its gleaming lights upon the parapet, its shadowed and tragical waters ; 
the Rue de la Tixéranderie, happy and bright again; and then once more the 
significant, unforgettable horrors of Stryge, and Morgue, and Rue des Mauvais 
Garcons—these are an assemblage of visions: these form a cabinet of prints small 
and rare, poetic and priceless. As for the money value of them, a fine Second 
State of the Adside—the only fine State that is obtainable, practically—is worth, 
now, some fifty guineas; and I have seen Méryon’s receipt given for even a 
First State, very gratefully, to old M. Wasset—who showed it me himself in the 
Rue Jacob—and that receipt was for how much do you think? It was for a 
shilling and three pence ! 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


























LOVE! IN THOSE DAYS ERE WE DID PART 
TWAS WINTER DREAR, 
BVT THOU WAST NEAR, 

SO SW\MER REIGNED WITHIN MY HEART 


WHAT THOUGH PACH TREE, PACH BVSH, W459 BARE 
THAT BLOSSOMS NOW |! 
MY HEART ,I TROW, 

BEARS THORNS WHERE THEN BLOO“ED ROSES FAIR 


THOUGH DARK AND TEMPEST LADEN SKIES, 
WORE_ ANGRY HVE 
THE SVMAMER BLVE 

FOR ME SHONE EVER IN THIN® EYES 
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SWEETHEART, FOR PITY'S SAKE RETVRN! 
NO LONGER. STAY 
THEN AS IT MAY 

LET WINTER RAGE OR SVWMER BVRN 
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' CLIEFDEN, December 27th, 1669. 


HERE be few truer sayings than that learning old Dogges new Trickes is a 
thanklesse office. Wherefore not having been bred a Scribe, and being now 
past the age of clarkly schooling, I should not put pen to paper but that 

Captain Conquest’s narration doth so haunt me to sett it forth for Remembrance 
sake that I will even make tryall however ill-digested and unscholarly these lines 
may prove in the reading. 

Fowre days ago my lord of Buckingham returned from London, and calling me 
to his privvie closett, bade me make ready three roomes, the one my lady of 
Shrewsbury used for my Lord Sandwich, the Venetian roome for Mr. Samuel Pepys, 
and the roome at the end of the gallery for Captain Conquest. Moreover I was 
ordered to stock my larder with extraordinary cheere and bid the cook prepare a 
great gelantine with gely, and that pretty dishe of calves head enforced in a 
Surprize. And in glancing through my lady’s roome, after the mayds had tidied it, 
I too had a Surprize—to witt, finding in a drawer one of her ladyship’s kissing: 
strings, once pink and fluttering and now faded and soyled and fitt for nothing so 
well as to furnish forth a text for some Puritan psalm-singer. 

‘At duske on Christmasse Eve there was a great clatter, and my lord Sandwich’s 
Coach came rolling up with Lamps alight and two Roaring Boys riding before and 
two behind, each with a pistol in’s holster. And my lord did meet my lord 
Sandwich very briske, albeit they have in past times had one or two fallings out. 
But Mr. Samuel Pepys, who had on the finest scolloped coat that ever I saw, and 
who is a most proper little gentleman and gave me an Angill for a Christmasse Box, 
seemed downcast for that his wyfe dyed not many weeks ago. And last gat Captain 
Conquest from the Coach, having a rapier as fine as any of my lord’s buckled about 
his galligaskins and a faint white Scar athwart the face. 


* See PALL MALL MAGAZINE for March 1894 and July 1896. 
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Then, after they had whiled away an houre at Billiards to take the stifness from 
their legges, they supped quite merrie, save that Mr. Pepys continued somewhat 
glum, till my lord with a smile bade me fetch the lute my lady left last yeere, 
which he himself had freshly tuned i’ the morninge, and they all fell upon Mr. 
Pepys with many oaths and protestations, beseeching him to sing “ Beauty, retire !” 
which at long last he was prevailed upon to do, touching the lute with a master’s 
deftness in harmonies sweete as a memorie of the gentle days bygonne and with a 
dying fall at the end, that brought a lump in my throat as it were to think that 
some wild love is spent. So after his singing was ended, they made much of Mr. 
Pepys, who indeed seemed a worthy gossip as ever broke a goose or sauced a 
capon, my lord in particular declaring it the beautifullest song he ever heard, and 
they had a cuppe of caudle scalding hot apiece by way of Nigh:-Cappe, and there- 
upon softly to bed. 

The next morning was so cold that the milk came frozen, and the snowe was 
falling that thicke one could barely see the river. Neverthelesse after their chocolate 
and toasted rolles at eight of the clock went they out for a walk all muffled to 
the Eares in their Wrap Rascall Cloaks. So I saw them no more till high noone, 
when, as they stood in the Hall looking at that tattered fragment of one of the 
Roundheads’ battle flags which my lord has at the ceiling so to say hanged and 
quartered, I announced that dinner awaited their coming. Whereat Captain Conquest 
vowed himself hungry as a Cormorant, and my lord jestingly declared to Mr. Pepys 
he should fayre as well as at the Three Tuns Tavern, and my lord Sandwich 
clapp’d his hand upon an imaginary Cutlasse and protested he would fell any man, 
were he Monsieur, or Don Diego, or Dutch Mynheer, that stood ’twixt him and 
his victuals. So my lord of Buckingham, who for two dayes past had been as 
surly as a Butcher’s Dogge, passing his time as is his wont when things go awry 
spelling out some fooleries with his divination bookes, but who since a letter was 
brought writt in a Woman’s hand, has of a sudden grown monstrous good-humoured, 
led them in, as it seemed, all brimming over with that merth wherewith we laugh 
down the harder, undigested morsels of our Fate. But much of their converse, be 
it confessed, was above my reach. Notwithstanding it made me right glad to see 
that the garnishing of the table gave them content, with its white Cloath, and bugle 
hornes of double malted ale and two dozen Oysters fresh from the brine, with a 
Female Lemon in their midst before each plate. And at either end was a flagon 
of canary-sack, and on the dresser the gelantine and a Langdebef boyled, and 
Mr. Pepys did notice the French silver forks and the Apostle spoons. Then the 
waiters served a White pottage done in a casserole, and the rapes in it were the 
cause of much scatter-brained jesting ; though later, when the cowcumber was served 
flavoured with sweet-lips and naked-ladies, my lord Sandwich did crack such 
flig-me-gairy jokes as might have made a Tom-Catt hide ’s face. So when they had 
eaten a Ragoo they fell aboard their Christmasse turkey, stuffed with plums and 
trimmed with rosemary and laurel, drinking claret bumpers the while ; in the midst 
whereof, without mincing matters, my lord bantered Captain Conquest, asking why, 
through all these mallevolent times, he had never felt a lust to marry. 

Whereat the Captain answered very gravely, “I have done with the whole 
giddy, giggling, gim-crack gang of them!” 

And despite they plied him with Malaga and besought him to disclose why he was 
so scurrilous upon the pettycoats, yet for a long time he merely shook his head, as 
though to intimate it was a thing so partic’lar and privat as not to be broached ; 
till at length my lord protested it should go no further, begging him to take 
compassion now their relish for the tale was whetted. So coming from the pantler’s 
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closett to serve her- 
ringe roes, be- 
devilled with mus- 
tard, which were 
to follow a stately 
pye by way of 
stomake - closer, I 
found the Captain 
had begun his narra- 
tive, albeit with a 
sailor's customary 
hemming and _haw- 
ing, and he _ was 
telling of Queen 
Henriette Marie’s 
being in Holland, 
and how she sold 
the Crown Jewels 
to the Dutch, which 
matter set him 
cursing Ruyter the 
Rotterdam  Dogge, 
and the whole bleat- 
ing Flock of them, 
and he sayd :— 
“Those were 
tragicall times, my 
Masters, with the 
Whyte King reduced 
to scurvy make-shifts, 
his munny seques- 
tered, his plans mis- 
carried, scarce one 
wise man at his 
Council Borde, every 
month as full of 
“‘Mr. Pepys was prevailed upon to sing.” Surprizes as the fifth 
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act of a comedy, 
while the Rumpers, ever more and more cantankerous, came on apace, and 
it was nothing but alarums and ghastly scare-crows and fire-balls and_ the 
Headsman’s Axe, all over England. In those days—twenty-eight yeeres syne come 
Candlemasse—I, with many other officers and servants, was with the Queen in 
Holland, where she raised two Million Pownds by sales amongst their High 
Mightinesses, and much of this having been sent to the King a part of the 
remainder was laid out in arms and martial stores wherewith we were presently to 
sayle for England to make a Diversion. And I was on the ship wherein the Queen 
sayled, which was commanded by Captain Hyde, the same, wist ye well, that at 
St. James Palace—when the Queen nicknamed the first of the levellers ‘ round-heads,’ 
because of their cropp’d polls—offered to clip their Eares that stuck out from under 
their hatts, whereat they were sore angered. 
“ Amongst the Queen’s French damosels, was one whom by your leave I will 
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call only Yolande. And the very first time I laid eyes upon her, I thought her as 
fayre a lass as ever was seen on the longest Summer’s day, and my harte went 
pit-a-pat, so that all of a sudden I knew what is meant by love at first sight. 
And the next thought that came into my noddle was that I would rather see her 
with a peddler’s pack at her back than married to another. So as the dayes passed 
with occasional converse between us, and games and dances for all in the evening 
for Her Majestie’s diversion, I once saw her dance /es vieux sabots, which is a 
merry fandango the fine French ladies copied from the Normandy fisher gyrles, 
and with the beating of their leathern heels and toes make a noise akin to the 
clang and 
clatter of 
the fish- 
wenches’ 
wooden 
shoon. 
And whilst 
Yolande 
wheeled 
and curt- 
seyed with 
quickened 
colour, the 
rattle of her 
heels beat- 
ing melodi- 
ous time 
with the 
surpassing 
sweete  tin- 
kle of the 
lutes, she 
cast a 
glance at 
me with her 
soft brown 
eyes — and 
in that self- 
same in- 
Stant. J 
vowed with- 
in myself 
she should 
be my wife. 
The next 
evening as 
we were 
playing for- 
feits I wrote 








on a scrap ydoay » es 
of paper : i ik 
which the o 


“1 saw her dance ‘les vieux sabots. 
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game caused me to put in her hand a sauce-box rhyme; then beheld I that 
she pondered the words, and straitway smote me to the harte with a swift stealthy 
look—and the very next day Miss None-so-pretty and I were secretly betrothed, 
Soon after, we all embarked for England, Yolande being sore afeared of the sea, 
but seeming somewhat hartened by the talk of one of the Queen’s Gentlemen, the 
Vicomte de Malingre, an officer of the King’s Mousquetaires and a mealy-mouthed 
pick-thank knave as ever went honey-mooning with the wenches. 

“ Now you all know that on that voyage we were neere cast-away, the ship being 
in no small jeopardy,—the Queen alone of all the ladies preserving her courage, and 
seeming as fitt to reign over the storm tos’t waves as Queene Bess in the Ruff 
ever was, and lustily calling to the land-lubbers and to the fayre Moppets about 
her, ‘A Queene of England was never yett drowned!’ Nevertheless she could 
nowise revive their courage, and the second day her women-folk being out of their 
wittes ’twixt sea-sicknesse and the feare of Davy Jones, some of them beside 
themselves to confesse their misdeeds, did sett upon a certaine Capuchin fryer, 
which was one of Her Majestie’s Retinue, and had become so famous a favourite 
with high and low as to seem the Anthony-pigge of all fryers. But he, being no 
little distraught with his own ailements, could scarce hold up ’s head to listen to 
the fine dames that jostled and clamoured their Sinnes, entreating to be shriven 
ere the ship sink. And ‘twas a picture to raise a smyle, even in that serious 
howre, as I passed by, to heere the galantnesse thus noisily unfolded.” 

“The Queene,” remarked Mr. Pepys, as the Captain paused to sipp a glasse, 
“spoke our Englishe tongue with a twang like canary-seeds in a ginger-bread.” 

“She spoke it thus!” cried my lord, reading from a scrap whereon he scribbled 
and which later I found on the-floor. And he began, in this queer satyr upon a 
letter writt by the Queene, to ape the frenchified shrugs and grimaces that so 
mightily vext the Rumpers with all Her Majestie’s fumble-fisted foreign attendants. 





“MAISTRE NICHOLAS,— 

“T am veré sory my lettre did not com time enouf to go. I have reseaved yours 
Vendesday and have writt the King to haste is commin. If little Vil murray is vel 
enouf, I voud have him go bak to Lencachier whitout comin yer, for a voud sertaineleye 
have him go tomarow morning ; but if hee wher not well, then you must provide some 
bodie that shalbe sure for I voud not trusted my lettre to an ordinaire post. 

“Your assured frand, 
“HENRIETTE MARIE, R. 
‘* For your selfe, 
1oth Nov. 1641.” 


Whereat they all laughed fitt to split, and Mr. Pepys in particular being quite 
o’ercome with merth, was like to choke had not my lord Sandwich clapt him on 
the back which restored his breath. So I served laced coffee and dates and 
muskadynes and cordials, and Captain Conquest went on with his tale. 


“ After many perils we reached Exeter, the Queene having commanded me to 
attend her thither and Yolande and I being pledged to wed ere a month. But 
this was not a little hindered by Her Majestie’s illnesse due to the hardships she 
suffered at Plymouth where all of us were exposed to fire, cold, and starvation, and 
where under the very guns of the Enemy, she went back, nothing daunted, to 
rescue with her own hands a little Dogge which was the crustiest curmudgeon 
ever seen. So the Queene ayling, some sayd of a Rheum which racked her 
and was Chirurgicall, or as others had it of a Black Jaundice and _ therefore 
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Pharmacuticall, I know only that she looked wasted and saucer-eyed, which made 
her seem greatly aged. And her only state in those dayes that, Alas, were no 
longer wreathed with Bays and Olives, was that she drank from a gold cuppe and 
wore her haire still neatly dressed in short thicke frizzled curles, in the fashion she 
had sett, and which the Rumpers who never wearied rayling upon her called (#éte 
de mouton. Likewise preserved she in Sicknesse and Danger the sweete manners to 
whose gentle charm even them which loved her leeste were not insensible. For it 
hath been marked in all time and countries that after that blatant beeste the 
rabble hath tickled his own self-esteem by a display of ill-behaviour, he is often 
ready to ape the breeding of his betters. 

“It came to passe one day that the Queene was like to dye in a Swounde, and 
heering the disorder of them which attended her, one of whom, Father Phillips, 
rushed haggard and quite distraught from her bedside, I ventured to the Queene’s 
Dore which stood open, and beheld Her Majestie, habited in a party-coloured 
gowne, lying upon a couch, the Capuchin fryer at his beads, and Yolande holding 
to her nostrils a vial of pungent Essence. And the Queene, albeit not in payne, 
seemed at Death’s Dore, and I stood aghast as one that knows not whether to 
remayne or to fly. Notwithstanding she suddenly plucked up courage to speak in 
the French tongue in words, whereof, after this lapse of yeeres, I can give but the 
general intention. 

“*Ma Belle Poule,’ she began (for so she called Yolande familiarly), ‘let it 
be declared to the King if any here present shall see him again on Earth, that 
with my last breath I pronounced the word which is a Token betwixt him and 
me of the pledge we have exchanged, speaking it for a Surety that I have nowise 
faultered in my duty or my love.’ 

“And that word?’ cried Yolande as the Queene gasped. 

“¢* That word,’ went on Her Majestie with a sudden fyre leaping to her wistful 
Eyes, ‘is Remember. 

“And yeeres after, when the Queene was safely escaped to Fraunce and the 
King stood upon the Scaffold, he breathed a final word to Bishop Juxon, and it 
makes my harte throb to this day to know that His Majestie’s last utterance was 
REMEMBER. 

“Neverthelesse, the Queene dyed not but suddenly mended apace, for the which 
the Capuchin fryer was more nightly cryed up than ever before ; and some dayes 
thereafter having walked with Yolande for an houre’s refreshment to the edge of 
the Towne, where the countryside was green and the hawthorn in blossom, I 
sayd to her,—‘Sweete Harte, lett us take Pattern after the example which Her 
Majestie’s declaration hath illuminated, and likewise fix a word betwixt us for a 
Token of faith.’ 

“And she looked at me askance, with a sowre smile, and answered as I thought 
something tartly,—‘ Remember.’ 

“ Ah—but those times were all at sixes and sevens and the King’s cause gonne 
to the Dogges that June and July 1644 more fatally than ever before. For 
ourselves, the Queene had been adjudged guilty of Treason, and a Parliamentary 
Army under Essex was approaching to scatter us to the winds. As there were 
not above two hundred of us at Exeter, and of these one half women, servants 
and priests, it was Hobson’s choice and we might count ourselves lucky to escape 
with a whole Skinne. So you may readily perceive, Sirs, now that I come 
to the pinch of my historie, that those were not dayes for Bride-laces and 
Bride-Ale, wherefore in all my converse with Yolande we spoke no more of 
marriage save as of something that must be deferred till smoother seas. And I was 
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well pleased in that by my desire she held no more Converse with that scaramouch 
Vicomte insomuch that I rarely any more caught sight of his Judas-red and 
Stiletto-pointed beard. Until one night Her Majestie’s Jester, Monsieur Jouffroy as 
she called him, or Geoffrey Hudson, to give him his right name, which was the 
littlest Dwarfe I e’er beheld, being but three foot eight high, albeit twenty yeeres 
old, came to me with a whyte Bedlam-beggar’s face, more uncanny than the 
scowling of any coupe-gorge, whispering as venomous as any Calimanco Catt, 
‘Beware, friend, how thou marry that wheedling Dutch-widow, unless thou be 
content to go halves!’ 

“*Go halves, knave!’ quoth I, with the blood suddenly tingling. 

“¢ Aye, that Bel-Amy of thine hath gotten Monsieur Malingre to help with tne 
Housewarming.’ 

“Then I remembered that the Frenchman loved to heave a hot-shot at the 
Dwarfe, as to say, ‘Commether, little go-by-the-ground !’ or ‘Stand still, Jack-o’dandy, 
till I cudgel the dust from thy jacket!’ and I knew physicians agree that Dwarfes 
have a drop of Divvle’s blood in their Spleen. Nevertheless Le Jouffroy and I 
had been ever friendliwise, and for a moment I stood dazed, marvelling that 
such a cock-o’-my-thumb should durst put a mortal affront upon a_beef-eater like 
your servant, when as though divining my wish to wring his foolishe, tame-goose 
necke, he drew close, and sayd,— 

“** Suppose I called a wench a tipsy-baggage, and presently showed her to thee 
besotted in a brandy slumber, should I have spoken sooth or no?’ 

“‘ Before I could move my dry lips to answer, he went on,— 

“¢ Bury me alive, if I do not show thee this night that which shall prove I am 
not the scurrilous liar thou would’st fain have me.’ 

“To make this shame-faced story brief, he led me softly behind a Cocklestairs, 
whence we watched Yolande’s dore till the grey of dawn—when it opened and 
Malingre came stealthily out and tip-toed away.” 

The Captain swore a great oath and brought his brawny fist slam-bang down 
upon the table. 

“Think upon it!” he cried, with passionate emotion: “I was no better than 
the hare-brained gad-about that falls enamoured of the first Buttered Bun he sees 
smirking by the road-side. I took Geoffrey Hudson by the arm and led him to 
my chamber. Shall I own the truth, Masters, and confesse the first thing I did 
there was to burst into a fit of sobbinge? “Iwas but for an instant, and every 
man hath a tender place in his harte if thou thrust a knife into it. Then I said 
to the fool, who stood gnawing his lips and watching me,— 

“¢T will fight him—I know a secret passado.’” 

“*He will not wait for thy passado,’ answered Geoffrey, ‘if thou run amuck to 
pick a quarrel. Such rufflers smite in the dark and from behinde. ‘Take a lesson 
from the Italian school, whose teacher was serpent-wise even as a jester, and who 
fed so long upon the bitter husks of life as to become at last keener witted than 
many an envious fool like me. Quoth he, ever molest thine Enemy, but to smite 
him to the death! Mark me. The day is breaking, and this evening at owl-light 
all is to be ready for Her Majestie’s escape. I have lived in Cornwall, and know 
the countrie ’twixt here and there. The Queene, disguised, with one of her ladies, 
and an escort of two or three gentlemen, is to fly by a secret way whilst the rest 
march at sundown a-foot, or a-horse by the highway so that pursuit may be 
diverted from its chief Quarry. Her Majestie’s being ill abed has made us tarry 
here too long. At dark Malingre will ride by Pinhol to withdraw our picquet and 
to be assured no Enemy tread upon our heeles. Lord Essex should not reach 
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“There before me stood Geoffrey Hudson, with a blunderbuss in his hands, and the Frenchman on the 
grass, like a cast sheepe.” 


Exeter before noon to-morrow, which gives us a night’s advance. You have but 
to follow to Pinhol, set upon the Vicomte, and pink him by hook or by crook, 
after which a Frenchman left thus in a ditch to fall into the Rumpers’ hands is 
not likely to come to the scratch again.’ ” 
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Captain Conquest paused to draw breath and moisten his lips just as Harkaway 
the page, which is a haughty-stomaked horn-tossing lick-the-dishe, came in with 
two fresh logges to cast upon the fyre, and being but an Addle-pate, stept on the 
tayle of my lord’s Hound which lay before the hearth, whereat the pore beeste 
yelped amain, and my lord sent a hearty curse at the lad, and my lord Sandwich 
laughed right hartilie, and even I could scarce dissemble a smile, for it seemed as 
if my lord and his Dogge had let fly togither. 

So when matters were calmed down, Mr. Pepys addressed the Captain mighty 
smooth, saying: ‘‘May I inquire, sir, the motive of the Dwarf’s enmity to 
Monsieur Malingre, for that in your excellent recital is the only point not clear 
to my understanding.” 

Whereat my lord of Buckingham, which was the silver fox of his day, and 
knew more about sweete-hartes and honey-moones than any one since Solomon, cried 
out, before the Captain could answer: ‘“Can’st not see, Master Pepys, the Jester 
was head and eares in love with the Hussie himself, and hankered after the 
Frenchman’s blood !” 

At which shrewd reply the Captain shook his head dubiously and resumed his 
narrative. 

“Tn the late afternoon, having gotten my Rivets buckled on, I saw our people 
mustered—as motley a harlequinade of cavaliers, ladies, abbés, capuchins, souldiers, 
cookes, lacqueys, apotticaries, armourers, tyring-mayds, and varlets as ever the 
sun shone upon. And when the last of them had marched I galloped by 
twy-light in search of the Vicomte. I found the picquet, ten men in all, which 
was to be our Rear-guard, but he had ridden a bitt further. I trotted on in quest 
of him, with that same basket-handled rapier I wore here at my side, when from 
a coppice behind me two shots rang out. I turned my horse, leaped the hedge, 
and there before me stood Geoffrey Hudson with a blunderbuss in his hands, and 
the Frenchman on the grass lying like a cast sheepe, with a musquetoon in his 
grip and his head riddled. Le Jouffroy was trembling with excitement, and gasped 
out that the Vicomte must have seen us hiding behind the Cocklestair when he 
came from his night-courtship, that evidently he had anticipated my coming to 
Pinhol, that the Dwarfe had followed him to his ambush, and had fired at the 
moment Malingre raised his weapon to kill me. 

“The night that followed was one of sharp alarms. Our picquet was surprised 
and cut in pieces. The Dwarfe mounted behind me, and we fetched a compasse 
through the Woodes into the Towne. The Queene was ready disguised, and with 
her was a lady muffled from head to foot whom I took to be Yolande, for that she 
turned her back—as who should say, ‘out upon thee Turn-spit, go keep thy father’s 
Asses!’ But it was now too late to make the escape Le Jouffroy had planned. 
“ssex’s horse was behind the Towne, as well as before, and the rest of that night 
and all the next Day we spent in hiding, the Queene in the Cockloft of a sluttish 
cottage, her Cavalier, the Dwarfe and I lying amid some felled trees in the Wood. 
We had nothing to eat but a rasher of bacon apiece out of my saddle bag, and a 
draught of Adam’s ale from the brook. ‘The Queene fared no better, and was 
glad of a sodden asch cake of bread. All day the Roundheads trudged along 
the road, and we heard their psalm-singing and the clink of their scurvie rhymes. 

“ Providentially for us, they hasted on in pursuit of our main troop, and next 
morning the sun rose halcyon clear upon the peaceful meadows where the silver- 
chain was in flower, and acrosse the misty hedge-rows where the barley birds filled 
the ayre with song. I crept to the bankside, by the bending willows, and scanned 
the ‘Towne and the distant hills crested with lusty pines in green-ever age. No 
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sight was there of an Enemy along those sequestered lanes, and gazing afar upon 
the motionless tree-tops I bethought me how often thereafter, on silent evenings, I 
should remember the brilliance of that transfigured daybreak, and how at even-light 
in yeeres to come whilst shadows lengthened out and darkened I should watch the 
fyre-light cast fantastic silhouettes and muse upon the extinguishment of my brief- 
lived flame of love. 

** At that moment I heard a footfall behind me, and with my thoughts instinctively 
upon Malingre I wheeled about, clutching at my blade. It was Yolande—starving, 
footlame, bedraggled, dogge-weary.—Oddspittikins ! how tragicall a change from the 
merthful dayes when she danced /es vieux sabots! ‘Thinking I menaced her, she 
drew herself up and faced me, venimous and unpenitent. ‘Then, as I raised my 
hatt, she sayd: ‘Where is he? have you killed him ?’ 

“ ¢No—but he is dead.’ 

“She heard these words without emotion, gazing indifferently upon the river, then 
turning upon me with the swift, stealthy glance of old, murmured, ‘ Good-bye.’ 

‘“‘T know not if she expected me to forgive her; but seeing that I stood motion- 
less, with no thought of reconciliation, the blood mantled to her pale face, and she 
cursed me with a jargon of foreign oathes. Then, slipping a stiletto from the coyles 
of her haire, she sprang upon me like a Bess-o’ Bedlam, and gave me this cutt-i’the 
face for a Keepe-sake. It was the work of an instant to pluck the weapon from 
her uplifted hand and cast it into the Exe. The next moment I was on my way 
back to my comrades. 

“And that is the end of my long-winded yarne, for there is no need to weary 
you with the Queene’s escape, nor with mine own. I never saw Yolande again, 
tho’ I have seen severall that recalled her, and to this day I cannot behold Za 
danse aux sabots, nor hearken to the rattling cadenga of its happy musique, 
without a thrilling heart-break pang that your indulgence will surely forgive.” 


So Captain Conquest’s story came abruptly to an end, not rounded off with a 
comfortable Moral, but unrightliwise and melancholie withal. And when he ceased 
speaking they were silent for a space, each perhaps meditating some like matter 
in his own life; albeit Mr. Pepys is so demure a little gentleman I'll go bayle he 
never chucked a peart Miss under the chinne or cast Sheepes Eyes at another man’s 
Heifer. During which moment I could not so much as take my eyes off the whyte 
scarre on Captain Conquest’s cheek to think that was the last remembrancer he 
had from that popinjay ere he turned her out to grasse. Verily, such sometimes be 
the love tokens we get from Cupid’s shafts ! 

And now that my lord’s Christmasse party is dispersed, and I am left alone to 
watch the last faint streak of midwinter sunlight fade, I cannot but take harte over 
the pleasanter wayes of life we have now so happily pitched upon by contrast with 
those glum tatterdemalion dayes of His Majestie’s persecution. Neverthelesse be it 
confess’d that their Jollifications now do sometimes cutt such frantique capers—as to 
see the fayre ladies and their gallants here on pleasant summer afternoons playing 
Tickle-me-Quick, and that scarce honestly, in the Terrace bosquets—that they be 
in jeopardy of overstepping a faultlesse decorum. Likewise, wist ye well, last 
Michaelmas, after they had made an end of Bumble-puppy on the sward, with 
Claret and Rhenish galore, nothing would serve their turn, but they must have a 
quest of Beares; so two of the men put on painted Masques to signify they were 
the Beares, and foure others put on ladies’ hatts askew to mark they were the 
Dogges, but in the midst of the sport the Beares and Dogges, being both heated 
with wine and having had some _ harte-burnings about the fayre Dames, fell upon 
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“Tayle ends flying a-down the dene and back!” 
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one another tooth and nayle, until their battle-Royall was stopped and they stood 
lowering one upon another, with sanguine lippes and noses. 

A reason why I listened Spell-bound to the Captain’s misadventure, is that 
the mention of Za danse aux sabots brought freshly to my mind that blythe free- 
harted Wench Pansie Brighteyes, which was one of my lady of Shrewsbury’s tyring 
mayds—the buxomest of the twain. Of whom give me leave to say she was no 
Mongrel but as sleek and rakish a Baggage as ever hung a cod of musk at her 
girdle. Who one day, coming to the Buttery dress’t in one of her ladyship’s cast 
gownes, did look so pretty I could have bitt her Eare. And when we had drunk 
a cuppe of sack together, all the rest being gonne abroad, she danced for me the 
vieux sabots, humming a quaint fandango tune the while as she had seen my lady 
do, tossing her coats clear from her ankles and beating with the heel and toe of 
her pantofles, till the neckercher fell from her Bosom, which I did tidy in its 
place again myself. So there being but one great chaire in the Buttery, I took 
her to sitt on my knee, and I thought it no harme to kisse her, a-cause we are 
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“Sweete Pansie Brighteyes.” 


told the Labourer’s worthy of ’s hire. But just then I heard at the casement 
behind me an impudent noyse of levity, and behold that howdacious whelp 
Harkaway was peeping in at us with a Horrid Smirk and feigning to blow upon a 
cobbler’s whistle. Gramercie! ’twas pad the hoof for all three, the gyrle making 
off by the dore and I out by the window, and as for that neer-do-weel, which I 
chased, tayle ends flying a-down the dene and back, had I laid hands on him in 
my Wroth, I’d have nayled ’s Batt’s-Eares to the Pump. 

Neither were matters next day mended, for my She-cozen coming from 
Maydenhead to tell me her little fuddled husband is again in limbo for playing 
the mountebank at midnight with Catt-calls and unseemly Gambols, the Boy did 
blow the Businesse to her, whereat she sett upon me with such silly jibes and 
chaffering I was glad to give her a ginny to be ridde of her busy-body tongue. 

It is a query deserving every man’s profound consideration how far life should 
be sweetened with kissing-comfits, and whether ’tis best, like Captain Conquest, to 
cry out upon the Hussies and all their Ways—or with my lord to put two strings 
to Cupid’s bow and keep them frequently renewed. 
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For myselt, if I may make bold to phrase the issues of my weak judgement, 
I am content, as I grow older, to pin my faith upon the proverbial wise man’s 
afterthought, who, looking about upon his thousand wives, declared significantly that 
a little love-making keepeth the harte young. 

Sweet Pansie Brighteyes! with winsome ways and the idle archness wherewith 
thou didst tie those fluttering laces, and the heartsease of thy bearing, as proud 
and dainty as a dahlia stalk,—surely some fond Remembrance will ever haunt me 
strolling through these pleasant coverts, where each fine Spray that lifts its fragrant 
bloom is a presentment of thee. 


WILLIAM WALDpoRF ASTOR. 





POSSESSION. 


HOLD thy face between my hands : 
Oh! dear my love, how sweet it is! 
The sun goes up the pasture-lands 
In pomp of gold and sardonis, 
The Pulse of Life in silence stands, 
Until my mouth has felt thy kiss. 


I hold thy kingdom at my feet : 

Oh! dear my love, that this should be! 
The light is on the amber wheat, 

The emerald stains the evening sea, 
And all thy world is mine, O sweet, 
And all my world is all of thee. 


I hold thy crown upon my head, 
Oh! dear my love, who art a king; 
The moonbeams spin a silver thread 
Across the flood-tides of the Spring, 
A cold strait way that we shall tread 
When we have done with governing. 


I hold thy heart within my heart ; 
Oh! dear my love, God let this be, 
Who set His beautiful world apart, 
To be beholden unto thee, 

And thou to me alone, who art 

A God since that thou kisséd me. 


MM. NN. 
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SOME SCRAPS OF VERSE AND PROSE BY 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


TM MAL N 1886 I edited and 

Uy | | brought out Zhe Collected 

Works of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, both verse and prose, 
original and translated. Into 
those two volumes I put the 
works which my brother had 
published during his lifetime, 
and also a moderate number 
of other writings which he had 
not published, but which I 
esteemed suitable for appear- 
ing in such a form. Some 
other things of his, remaining 
in my possession, were ad- 
visedly excluded. 

As much diversity of 
opinion exists on questions of 
this kind, it may be as well 
to explain my position in the 
matter. 

My own. personal opinion 
is as follows: If a writer has 
attained a certain standard of 
merit and reputation—and I 
hold that my brother ad 
attained that standard—all that 
he wrote, good, bad, and in- 
different, should sooner or later 
be published ; omitting only 
such productions as from 
their subject or treatment (apart from the direct question of literary merits or 
demerits) may be unsuited for the public eye. The good things should be 
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Dante Gabriel Rossetti in 1862. 
From a photograph by Messrs. W. & D. Downey. 
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published because they are good; the bad or indifferent because they are 
interesting or curious as coming from an eminent man. ‘They are documents 
subserving the man’s biography, and may from that point of view be as important 
to reflect upon as even his best performances. A sensible editor would of 
course give some adequate intimation as to what he considers indifferent or bad, 
so as to safeguard from misconstruction both his author and himself. In the case 
of Shelley, for instance, it appears to me that, in a complete or scholarly edition, 
the public ought to be made aware that the poet who eventually wrote Prometheus 
Unbound and The Witch of Atlas did also at an earlier date indite such unmitigated 
drivel as the verses in S¢. /rvyne, and was at that date, though no longer a child, 
incapable of writing anything better. ‘This latter literary and biographic fact is 
only a shade less worthy of note than the former, and from the former its 
importance is derived. 

In this general view my brother was, I think, not far from agreeing with 
myself: in the case of such poets as Coleridge, Shelley, or Keats, he would—for 
the purposes of any edition affecting to be complete—have put in everything he 
could lay his hands upon, although he would always have preferred, for his own 
reading, a compendium of the masterpieces. But, as regards himself individually, 
personal sensitiveness gave him a different bias. He detested the very idea that 
some of his boyish crudities (such as Sir Hugh the Heron, for which ingenuous 
persons are willing to give some ten times the price of his Codlected Works) should 
ever be brought forward. I therefore, in compiling the Cod/ected Works, excluded 
all .such crudities; and to this day I would not publish, even in a casual and 
scattered form, those writings of his which I believe he would have considered 
essentially poor or bad. 

But there are some other things, of minor importance or completeness—sometimes 
intentionally jocular—which appear to me considerably removed from being bad 
or poor, and which he himself would probably have thought admissible for eventual 
printing, though not for publication during his lifetime, or as a portion of his solid 
literary life-work. ‘The pieces which I have here put together are of this kind. 
They all belong to the days of his youth—the latest of them to 1853 or there- 
abouts, when he completed his twenty-fifth year. I think that every one of them 
has its value, whether on the ground of intrinsic merit, or as illustrating some 
phase of his mental development and practice. I have grouped them together as 
best I can, and added a few remarks by way of elucidation. 

WILLIAM M. ROssETTI. 








Lonpon, July 1898. 


MATER PULCHRA DELECTIONIS. 


AVE. 


At some time in 1847 Dante Rossetti wrote the former of these poems, being 
the first form of the composition which, under the title Ave, was published in 
the volume Poems of 1870. The number of lines in this first form is 63. 
Afterwards my brother enlarged the poem to 146 lines, giving it the title Ave, 
and the motto “Ego mater pulchre delectionis et timoris et agnistionis, et 
sancti spes.” In this second form I find the poem signed “H.H.H.,” which is 
the same signature that he gave to the ballad of Séster Helen when that was 
first published, towards 1854, in Zhe Dusseldorf Artists Annual, edited for 
England by Mary Howitt. I apprehend that he must have offered to publish this 
Ave also in the same annual ; the copy of it which I possess is not in his own 
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handwriting, but (I think) in that of Miss Barbara Leigh Smith (Mrs. Bodichon), 
who was very intimate with the Howitt family. In the Poems of 1870 the 
composition is reduced from 146 to 112 lines; and, what between omissions and 
alterations, seventy of the lines forming the Ave which I now present to the 
reader passed under revision. Without at all calling in question the wisdom of 
the course which my brother pursued in modifying the poem into the form that it 
bears in his volume, I think that both the versions which I now print have their 
individual attraction and interest, and a fair claim to be preserved. 

There is another early poem by Dante Rossetti which has not been published, 
and perhaps never will be; 
but in this connexion I may 
as well mention it—and I 
could easily name some few 
more, were there any occasion 
for so doing. The heading 
of the poem in question— 
twenty-one stanzas of sextet 
metre — is Sacred to the 
Memory of Algernon R. G. 
Stanhope, Natus est 1838, 
obit 1847. This was written 
in September 1847, a date 
later than that of Zhe Blessed 
Damozel. It is perhaps the 
only poem which my brother 
ever wrote “to order.” Our 
family-friend Cavalier Mortara 
knew something of this 
Stanhope family, to the 
Rossettis not known at all; 
and he solicited my brother 
to write some verses in com- 
memoration of a_ beautiful 
and promising boy, lately 





“Writing on the Sand.” 

From an unfinished water-colour by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in the deceased. The poem is by 
British Museum, no means amiss in its way, 

but is decidedly inferior to 

some other work of the same period ; and my brother, when he had to consider 
the question of publishing, never deigned a thought to this particular performance. 
In Mater Pulthre Delectionis the reader may observe the passage beginning— 


“ Mind’st thou not, when the twilight gone 
Left darkness in the house of John,” 


and may remember that these lines are closely related to one of Rossetti’s best sacred 
subjects, a water-colour entitled Zhe House of John. He may also observe the line— 


“Like to a thought of Raphaél,” 


indicating on the writer's part a great delight and sympathy in that painter's 
work. The same thing appears in another poem of a nearly similar date; and 
this I quote with a view to showing that Dante Rossetti, when soon afterwards 
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he dubbed himself a “ Praeraphaelite,” was not animated by mere obtuse indifference 
to the lofty claims of the founder of the Roman School. I possess a fragment 
in an early form of my brother’s poem Zhe Portrait—four stanzas. ‘There is also 
a complete copy, twelve stanzas, but differing greatly from the twelve which form 
the published poem. It is called On Mary’s Portrait, which I painted six years 
ago, and its date may be 1847, or at latest 1848. Of course Dante Rossetti 
never did paint any such portrait, and could not paint at all six years prior to 
1848, nor was there any Mary to be painted. In the four-stanza version, one 
of the stanzas is practically the same as in the printed form of the poem: the 
other three are wholly different. ‘The last of them (gracious in its way, though 
juvenile) runs thus :— 


So along some grass-bank in Heaven. 
Mary the Virgin, going by, 

Seeth her servant Raphaél 

Laid in warm silence happily ; 

Being but a little lovelier 

Since he hath reached the eternal year, 
She smiles; and he, as tho’ she spoke, 
Feels thanked, and from his lifted toque 
His curls fall as he bends to her. 


MATER PULCHRA& DELECTIONIS. 


Mother of the fair delight, 

From the azure standing white 

And looking golden in the light ;— 
With the shadow of the Heaven-roof 
Upon thy hands lifted aloof, 

And a mystic quiet in thine eyes 

Born of the hush of Paradise, 

Seated beside the Ancient Three, 
Thyself a woman-Trinity— 

Being the dear daughter of God, 
Mother of Christ from stall to rood, 
And wife unto the Holy Ghost ;— 

Oh, when our need is uttermost, 

And the sorrow we have seemeth to last,— 
Though the future falls not to the past 
In the race that the Great Cycle runs, 
Bethink thee of that olden once 
Wherein to such as death may strike 
Thou wert a sister, sisterlike. 

Yea, even thou, who reignest now 
Where the Angels are they that bow,— 
Thou, hardly to be looked upon 

By saints whose steps tread thro’ the Sun,— 
Thou, the most greenly jubilant 

Of the leaves of the Threefold Plant,— 
Headstone of this humanity, 
Groundstone of the great Mystery, 
Fashioned like us, yet more than we. 


I think that at the furthest top 

My love just sees thee standing up 
Where the light of the Throne is bright ; 
Unto the left, unto the right, 
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The cherubim, order’d and join’d, 
Slope inward to a golden point, 
And from between the seraphim 
The glory cometh like a hymn: 

All is aquiet,—nothing stirs ; 

The peace of nineteen hundred years 
Is within thee and without thee ; 
And the Godshine falls about thee ; 
And thy face looks from thy veil 
Sweetly and solemnly and well, 
Like to a thought of Raphaél. 


Oh, if that look can stoop so far, 

Let it reach down from star to star 

And try to see us where we are ; 

For the griefs we weep came like swift death, 
But the slow comfort loitereth. 

Sometimes it even seems to us 

That we are overbold when thus 

We cry and hope we shall be heard ;— 
Being much less than a short word,— 
Mere shadow that abideth not,— 

Dusty nothing, soon forgot. 

O Lady Mary, be not loth 

To listen,—thou whom the stars clothe ! 
Bend thine ear, and pour back thine hair, 
And let our voice come to thee there 
Where, seeing, thou mayst not be seen ; 
Help us a little, Mary Queen ! 

Into the shadow thrust thy face, 

Bowing thee from the glory-place, 

Saint Mary the Virgin, full of grace! 


AVE. 


Ego Mater pulchre delectionis et timoris et agnistionis, et sancti spes. 





Mother of the Fair Delight,— 
An handmaid perfect in His sight 
Who made thy Blessing infinite, 
For generations of the earth 
Have called thee Blessed from thenceforth,— 
Now sitting with the Ancient Three, 
Thyself a woman-Trinity ; 

Being the daughter of Great God, 
Mother of Christ from stall to rood, 
And wife unto the Holy Ghost :— 

Oh, when our need is uttermost 

And the long sorrow seems to last, 
Then, though no future falls to past 

In the still course thy cycle runs, 
Bethink thee of that olden once 
Wherein to such as Death may strike 
Thou wert a sister, sisterlike : 

Yea, even thou, who reignest now 
Where angels veil their eyes and bow,— 
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Thou, scarcely to be looked upon 

By saints whose footsteps tread the sun,— 
Headstone of this humanity, 

Groundstone of the great Mystery, 
Fashioned like us, yet more than we. 


Mind’st thou not (when June’s heavy breath 
Warmed the long days in Nazareth) 

That eve thou wentest forth to give 

Thy flowers some drink, that they might live 
One faint night more among the sands? 
Far off the trees were as dark wands 
Against the fervid sky, wherefrom 

It seemed at length the heat must come 
Bodily down in fire: the sea, 

Behind, reached on eternally, 

Like an old music soothing sleep. 

Then gloried thy deep eyes, and deep 
Within thine heart the song waxt loud. 

It was to thee as though the cloud 

Which shuts the inner shrine from view 
Were molten, and that God burned through : 
Until a folding sense like prayer, 

Which is, as God is, everywhere, 

Gathered about thee ; and a voice 

Spake to thee without any noise, 

Being of the Silence: ‘ Hail, it said, 
‘Thou that art highly favoured ; 

The Lord is with thee, here and now, 
Blessed among all women thou.’ 


Ah! knew’st thou of the end, when first 
That Babe was on thy bosom nurst ?— 

Or when He tottered round thy knee 

Did thy great sorrow dawn on thee ?— 

And through His boyhood, year by year 
Eating with thee the Passover, 

Didst thou discern confusedly 

That holier sacrament when He, 

The bitter cup about to quaff, 

Should break the bread and eat thereof? 
Or came not yet the knowledge, even, 

Till on some night forecast in Heaven, 
Over thy threshold through the mirk 

He passed upon His Father’s work ? 

Or still was God’s high secret kept? 

Nay but I think the whisper crept 

Like growth through childhood, and those sports 
*Mid angels in the Temple-courts 

Awed thee with meanings unfulfilled ; 

And that in girlhood something stilled 

Thy senses like the birth of light, 

When thou hast trimmed thy lamp at night, 
Or washed thy garments in the stream ; 
For to thy bed had come the dream 

That He was thine and thou wert His 
Who feeds among the field-lilies. 
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Oh solemn shadow of the end 

In that wise spirit long contained ! 

Oh awful end! and those unsaid 

Long years when It was finished ! 


Mind’st thou not (when the twilight gone 
Left darkness in the house of John) 
Between the naked window-bars 

That spacious vigil of the stars? 

For thou, a watcher even as they, 

Wouldst rise from where throughout the day 
Thou wroughtest raiment for His poor ; 
And, finding the fixt terms endure 

Of day and night, which never brought 
Sounds of His coming chariot, 

Wouldst lift through cloud-waste unexplored 
Those eyes which said, ‘How long, O Lord?’ 
Then that disciple whom He loved, 

Well heeding, haply would be moved 

To ask thy blessing in His name ; 

And thy thought and his thought, the same 
Though silent, then would clasp ye round 
To weep together,—tears long bound, 

Soft tears of patience, dumb and slow 

Yet, ‘Surely I come quickly,—so 

He said, from life and death gone home. 
Amen: even so, Lord Jesus, come ! 


But oh what human tongue can speak 
That day when Michael came to break 
From the tired spirit, like a veil, 

. Its covenant with Gabriel, 

Endured at length unto the end? 
What human thought can apprehend 
That mystery of motherhood 

When thy Beloved at length renewed 
The sweet communion severed,— 

His left hand underneath thine head 
And His right hand embracing thee ?>— 
For henceforth thine abode must be, 
Beyond all mortal pains and plaints, 
The full assembly of the Saints. 


Is’t Faith perchance, or Love, or Hope, * 
Now lets me see thee standing up 
Where the light of the Throne is bright? 
Unto the left, unto the right, 
The cherubim, ordered and joined, 
Float inward to a golden point, 
And from between the seraphim 
The glory cometh like a hymn. 
All is aquiet, nothing stirs ; 
The peace of nineteen hundred years 
Is within thee and without thee, 
And the Godshine falls about thee. 
Oh if that look can stoop so far, 
It shall reach down from star to star 
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And try to see us where we are ; 

For this our grief came swift as death, 
But the slow comfort loitereth. 
Sometimes it even seems to us 

That we are overbold when thus 

We cry and hope we shall be heard ; 
Being surely less than a short word,— 
Mere shadow that abideth not,— 

A dusty nothing, soon forgot. 

Yet, Lady Mary, be not loth 

To listen, thou whom the stars clothe ! 
Bend thine ear, and pour back thine hair, 
And let our voice come to thee there 
Where, seeing, thou mayst not be seen ; 
Help us a little, Mary Queen ! 

Into the shadow lean thy face, 

Bowing thee from the secret place, 

Saint Mary Virgin, full of grace! 


SACRAMENT Hymn. 


This is the early poem (written, I take it, towards 1849) of which Rossetti 
spoke thus in a published letter to William Allingham, November 22nd, 1860 :— 
“T never meant, I believe, to print the hymn.” 


On a fair Sabbath day, when His banquet is spread, 
It is pleasant to feast with my Lord: 

His stewards stand robed at the foot and the head 
Of the soul-filling, life-giving board. 


All the guests here had burthens ; but by the King’s grant 
We left them behind when we came ; 

The burthen of wealth and the burthen of want, 
And even the burthen of shame. 


And oh, when we take them again at the gate, 
Though still we must bear them awhile, 

Much smaller they'll seem in the lane that grows strait, 
And much lighter to lift at the stile. 


For that which is in us is life to the heart, 
Is dew to the soles of the feet, 

Fresh strength to the loins, giving ease from their smart, 
Warmth in frost, and a breeze in the heat. 


No feast where the belly alone hath its fill,— 
He gives me His body and blood ; 
The blood and the body (I'll think of it still) 
Of my Lord, which is Christ, which is God. 


SHAKESPEAR AND BLAKE, 


I find a scrappy writing by my brother which may be deemed interesting 
at any rate from its subject-matter. It is jotted down on the back of a 
short poem dated 1849: I therefore assume it to belong to the same year. It 
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must certainly be his own composition, as there are 
some cancellings and changes in it. One may infer 
that Rossetti contemplated at this time erecting, when 
opportunity might allow, some slight monumental 
record of Blake. 


SHAKESPEAR. 


Probably there is no character in which is so 
much of Shakespear himself as in Hamlet,- except 
in Falstaff. 





Dear friend, if there be any bond 

Which friendship wins not much beyond— 
So old and fond, since thought began— 
It may be that whose subtle span 

Binds Shakespear to an English man. 


Pen-and-ink sketch of John Everett 
Millais, by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
1850. 


BLAKE. 


To the memory of William Blake, a Painter and Poet whose greatness may be 
named even here since it was equalled by his goodness, this tablet is now 
erected, —————years after his death, at the age of sixty-eight, on August 12th, 
1827, in poverty and neglect, by one who honours his life and works. 


EPITAPH. 


All beauty to pourtray, 
Therein his duty lay, 

And still thro’ toilsome strife 
Duty to him was life— 
Most thankful still that duty 
Lay in the paths of beauty. 


TRIP IN FRANCE AND BELGIUM—VERSES. 


Here are six sonnets and a snatch of blank verse written by my _ brother 
during his little trip with Holman Hunt in the autumn of 1849; various other 
things which he wrote during the same trip have already been published. ‘The 
following are characteristic, and to a great extent good. The opprobrious terms 
applied to Correggio and Rubens are of course exaggerated to the extent of 
silliness. They pertain to my brother’s exoteric attitude as a “P.R.B.”. That he 
did not at that date sympathise with those phases of art which Correggio and 
Rubens exemplify, and in a sense disliked their pictures, is a fact; but he even 
then knew perfectly well that both these masters are among the great executants ; 
and only in his inner circle would he, for purposes of defiance and of burlesque, 
and inspirited by certain utterances of Blake, have pretended not to know as 
much. The opening of the sonnet At the Station of the Versailles Railway is 
of course an undisguised imitation from Tennyson’s Godiva, 
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On A HANDFUL OF FRENCH MONEY. 


These coins that jostle on my hand do own 

No single image: each name here and date 
Denoting in man’s consciousness and state 

New change. In some, the face is clearly known,— 
In others marred. The badge of that old throne 
Of Kings is on the obverse ; or this sign 

Which says, “I France am all—lo, I am mine!” 
Or else the Eagle that dared soar alone. 

Even as these coins, so are these lives and years 
Mixed and bewildered ; yet hath each of them 
No less its part in what is come to be 

For France. Empire, Republic, Monarchy,— 
Each clamours or keeps silence in her name, 
And lives within the pulse that now is hers. 


AT THE STATION OF THE VERSAILLES RAILWAY. 


I waited for the train unto Versailles. 

I hung with donnes and gamins on the bridge 
Watching the gravelled road where, ridge with ridge, 
Under black arches gleam the iron rails 

Clear in the darkness, till the darkness fails 
And they press on to light again—again 

To reach the dark. I waited for the train 
Unto Versailles ; I leaned over the bridge, 

And wondered, cold and drowsy, why the knave 
Claude is in worship ; and why (sense apart) 
Rubens preferred a mustard vehicle. 

The wind veered short. I turned upon my heel 
Saying, “‘Correggio was a toad” ; then gave 
Three dizzy yawns, and knew not of the Art. 


IN THE TRAIN, AND AT VERSAILLES. 


In a dull swiftness we are carried by 

With bodies left at sway and shaking knees. 
The wind has ceased, or is a feeble breeze 
Warin in the sun. The leaves are not yet dry 
From yesterday’s dense rain. All, low and high 
A strong green country; but, among its trees, 
Ruddy and thin with Autumn. After these 
There is the city still before the sky. 

Versailles is reached. Pass we the galleries 
And scek the gardens. A great silence here, 
Thro’ the long planted alleys, to the long 
Distance of water. More than tune or song, 
Silence shall grow to awe within thine eyes, 
Till thy thought swim with the blue turning sphere. 


Sir PETER PauL RuBeEns (Antwerp). 


“ce 


Messieurs, le Dieu des peintres” : We felt odd: 
*Twas Rubens, sculptured. A mean florid church 
Was the next thing we saw,—from vane to porch 
His drivel. The museum: as we trod 
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Its steps, his bust held us at bay. The clod 

Has slosh by miles along the wall within. 

(“I say, I somehow feel my gorge begin 

To rise”)—His chair in a glass case, by God ! 
.... To the Cathedral. Here too the vile snob 
Has fouled in every corner. (‘‘ Wherefore brave 
Our fate? Let’s go.”) There is a monument 

We pass. “ Messieurs, you tread upon the grave 
Of the great Rubens.” ‘ Well, that’s one good job! 
What time this evening is the train for Ghent?” 


From ANTWERP TO GHENT. 


We are upon the Scheldt. We know we move, 
Because there is a floating at our eyes, 

Whatso they seek ; and because all the things 
Which on our outset were distinct and large 

Are smaller and much weaker and quite grey, 
And at last gone from us. No motion else. 

We are upon the road. The thin swift moon 
Runs with the running clouds that are the sky, 
And with the running water runs—at whiles 
Weak ’neath the film and heavy growth of reeds. 
The country swims with motion. Time itself 

Is consciously beside us, and perceived. 

Our speed is such, the sparks our engine leaves 
Are burning after the whole train has passed. 
The darkness is a tumult. We tear on, 

The roll behind us and the cry before, 
Constantly, in a lull of intense speed 

And thunder. Any other sound is known 
Merely by sight. The shrubs, the trees your eye 
Scans for their growth, are far along in haze. 
The sky has lost its clouds, and lies away 
Oppressively at calm ; the moon has failed ; 

Our speed has set the wind against us. Now 
Our engine’s heat is fiercer and flings up 

Great glares alongside. Wind and steam and speed 
And clamour and the night. We are in Ghent. 


On LEAVING A City. 


The city’s steeple-towers remove away 
Each singly ; as each vain infatuate faith 
Leaves God in heaven and passes. A mere breath 
Each soon appears, so far. Yet that which lay 
The first is now scarce further or more grey 

Than is the last. Now all are wholly gone. 

The sunless sky has not once had the sun 

Since the first weak beginning of the day. 

The air falls back as the wind finishes, 

And the clouds stagnate ; on the water’s face 

The current moves along but is not stirr’d. 

There is no branch that thrills with any bird. 

Lo, Winter must possess the earth a space, 

And have his will upon the extreme seas. 
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ASHORE AT DOVER. 
On landing, the first voice one hears is from 
An English police-constable ; a man 
Respectful, conscious that at need he can 
Enforce respect. Our custom-house at home 
Strict too, but quiet. Not the foul-mouthed scum 
Of passport-mongers who in Paris still 
Preserve the Reign of Terror; not the till 
Where the King haggles, all through Belgium. 
The country somehow seems in earnest here, 
Grave and sufficient :—wg/and, so to speak ; 
No other word will make the thing as clear. 
“Ah! habit,” you exclaim, “and prejudice !” 
If so, so be it. One don’t care to shriek, 
“Sir, this shad/ de/” But one believes it is. 
October 1849. 


Bouts-RIMES SONNETS. 


I have had occasion erewhile to say that Dante Rossetti, towards 1848, was 
much in the habit of writing sonnets to douts-rimés. He and I would sit together, 
I giving him the rhymes for fourteen lines, and he giving me other rhymes for 
another fourteen. ‘The practice may have lasted from a late date in 1847 to an 
early date in 1849; hardly beyond these limits. I have found nine of his 
sonnets written in this way (also nine of my own), neatly copied out, and a few 
others as well. ‘The series copied out was at one time much longer: the latest 
progressive number applicable to his set of sonnets thus preserved is 43. The 
one named Another Love took eight minutes in composing. I present a brace of 
sonnets just as specimens—not as literary achievements. A judicious reader will 
not expect to find much force of compacted thought in a douts-rimés sonnet ; in 
those by my brother he will perhaps discern, along with facility of touch, a 
certain stress of romantic impulse or suggestion, which is as much as I care to 
claim for them, though I think Zhe Worla’s Doing may be called a good thing. 


ANOTHER LOVE. 
Of her I thought who now is gone so far : 
And, the thought passing over, to fall thence 
Was like a fall from spirit into sense, 
Or from the heaven of heavens to sun and star. 
None other than Love’s self ordained the bar 
’Twixt her and me; so that if, going hence, 
I met her, it would only seem a dense 
Film of the brain—just nought, as phantoms are. 
Now, when I passed your threshold, and came in, 
And glanced where you were sitting, and did see 
Your tresses in these braids, and your hands thus,— 
I knew that other figure, grieved and thin, 
That seemed there, yea that was there, could not be— 
Though like God’s wrath it stood dividing us. 


THE Wortp’s Dona. 


One scarce would think that we can be the same 
Who used, in those first childish Junes, to creep 
With held breath through the underwood, and leap 
Outside into the sun. Since this mine aim 
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Took me unto itself, the joy which came 

Into my eyes at once sits hushed and deep; 

Nor even the sorrow moans, but falls asleep 

And has ill dreams. For you—your very name 

Seems altered in mine ears, and cannot send 

Heat through my heart, as in those days afar 

Wherein we lived indeed with the real life. 

Yet why should we feel shame, my dear sweet friend ? 
Are they most honoured who without a scar 

Pace forth, all trim and fresh, from the splashed strife ? 


THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF 1848. 


This sarcastic effusion would not have figured well in Zhe Collected Works of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Here, however, I think it may find a suitable place. It 
relates of course to the Chartist or pseudo-Chartist meetings which formed a 
transitory alarm to Londoners in the early months of 1848. Readers whose 
memories go back to that date will understand the references to Moses and Son, 
puny John (Russell), Cochrane, G. W. M. Reynolds and Reynolds's Miscellany, ete. : 
for other readers they seem hardly worth explaining. It may be as well to say 
that my brother had no real grounded objection to the principles of “The 
People’s Charter”—I dare say he never knew accurately what they were: but he 
disliked bluster and blusterers, noise-mongers and noise, and he has here indulged 
himself in a fling at them. 


THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF 1848. 
(No connection with over the way.) 


“Some unprincipled persons endeavour to impose upon the public by such phrases as ‘It’s all one,’ ‘It’s the 
same concern,’ etc.” 


Moses & Son. 
Ho ye that nothing have to lose! ho rouse ye, one and all! 
Come from the sinks of the New Cut, the purlieus of Vauxhall ! 
Did ye not hear the mighty sound boom by ye as it went— 
The Seven Dials strike the hour of man’s enfranchisement ? 


Ho cock your eyes, my gallant pals, and swing your heavy staves : 
Remember— Kings and Queens being out, the great cards will be Knaves. 
And when the pack is ours—oh then at what a slapping pace 

Shall the tens be trodden down to five, and the fives kicked down to ace ! 


It was but yesterday the Zzmes and Post and Telegraph 

Told how from France King Louy-Phil. was shaken out like chaff ; 
To-morrow, boys, the ational, the Széc/e, and the Débats, 

Shall have to tell the self-same tale of “ La Reine Victoria.” 


What ! shall our incomes we’ve not got be taxed by puny John? 
Shall the policeman keep Time back by bidding us move on? 
Shall we too follow in the steps of that poor sneak Cochrane? 
Shall it be said, ‘They came, they saw,—and bolted back again’? 


Not so! albeit great men have been among us, and are floor’d— 
(Frost, Williams, Jones, and other ones who now reside abroad)— 
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Among the master-spirits of the age there still are those 
Who'll pick up fame—even though, when smelt, it makes men hold the nose. 


What ho there ! clear the way ! make room for him, the “fly” and wise, 
Who wrote in mystic grammar about London’s “ Mysteries,’— 
For him who takes a proud delight to wallow in our kennels,— 


For Mr. A. B. C. D. E. F. G. M. W. Reynolds ! 


Come, hoist him up ! his pockets will afford convenient hold 

To grab him by ; and, if inside there silver is or gold, 

And should it be found sticking to our hands when they’re drawn out, 
Why, ’twere a chance not fair to say ill-natured things about. 


Silence ! Hear, hear! He says that we’re the sovereign people, we ! 
And now? And now he states the fact that one and one make three ! 
Now he makes casual mention of a certain Miscellany ! 

He says that he’s the editor! He says it costs a penny! 


O thou great Spirit of the World ! shall not the lofty things 

He saith be borne unto all time for noble lessonings ? 

Shall not our sons tell to their sons what we could do and dare 

In this the great year Forty-eight and in Trafalgar Square? 

Swathed in foul wood, yon column stood ’mid London’s thousand marts ; 
And at their wine Committeemen grinned as they drank “The Arts”: 
But our good flint-stones have bowled down each poster-hidden board, 
And from their hoarded malice our strong hands have stript the hoard. 


Yon column is a prouder thing than Czesar’s triumph-arch ! 

It shall be called “The Column of the Glorious Days of March!” 
And stonemasons’ apprentices shall grow rich men therewith, 

By contract-chiselling the names of Jones and Brown and Smith. 


Upon what point of London, say, shall our next vengeance burst? 
Shall the Exchange, or Parliament, be immolated first? 
Which of the Squares shall we burn down ?—which of the Palaces? 
(The speaker ts nailed by a policeman) 
Oh please sir, don’t! It isn’t me. It’s him. Oh don’t, sir, please ! 


Paropy ON “ UNCLE NED.” 


I find in my sister Maria’s handwriting a parody by Dante Rossetti in ridicule 
of Mrs. Stowe’s (to my thinking) fine story of Uncle ZYom’s Cabin. The nigger 
song of Uncle Ned, which gives occasion to the parody, was also copied out by 
Maria: I retain it here for comparison, though I suppose it is still (as at that 
remote date) perfectly well known. ‘There is likewise a pen-and-ink sketch: it is 
not exactly in the style generally associated with the name of Dante Rossetti, and 
I reproduce it. He professes to have tried to read Uncle Tom, and failed; this 
may be true, or may be a poetic fiction. I have no recollection of his having 
really been familiar with the story in any degree. Uncle Tom was known throughout 
the length and breadth of England as early as 1852, and I suppose the parody 
was written in 1852, or else 1853. Carlyle’s Occasional Discourse on the Nigger 
Question (which amused my brother exceedingly, and in some sense convinced him) 
had been published in 1849, and was his main incitement towards any utterance 
about “niggers.” 
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“Dere was an old nigger, and him name was Uncle Ned, 
And him died long long ago— 
Him hab no hair on de top of him head, 
In de place whar de wool ought to grow. 


Den hang up de fiddle and de bow, 
And lay down de shovel and de hoe: 

For dere’s no more work for poor old Ned— 
He am gone whar de good darky go. 


“Him fingers was long as de cane in de brake, 
And him had no eyes for to see ; 
And him hab no teeth for to eat a corn-cake, 
So him hab to let a corn-cake be. 
Den hang up, etc. 


“Tt was a cold morning when Uncle Ned died, 
And de tears down Massa’s cheeks fell like rain ; 
For him know bery well, when him lay him in de ground, 
Dat him nebber see him like again. 
Den hang up, etc.” 


PARODY. 
Dere was an old nigger, and him name was Uncle Tom, 
And him tale was rather slow ; 
Me try to read de whole, but me only read some, 
Because me found it no go. 
Den hang up de author Mrs, Stowe, 
And kick de volume wid your toe— 
And dere’s no more public for poor Uncle Tom, 
He am gone whar de trunk-lining go. 


Him tale dribbles on and on widout a break, 
Till you hab no eyes for to see ; 
When I reached Chapter 4 I had got a headache, 
So I had to let Chapter 4 be. 
Den hang up, etc., 
De demand one fine morning for Uncle Tom died, 
De tears down Mrs. Stowe’s face ran like rain ; 
For she knew berry well, now dey’d laid him on de shelf, 
Dat she’d neber get a publisher again. 
Den hang up, etc.” 


TALE, “ DEUCED Opp.” 


It will be perceived that this is a mere fragment, stopping short before the 
story gets fairly started. As such, I omitted it when I was compiling my brother’s 
Collected Works, but I think well to insert it here. The tone of writing, proper to 
the supposed author, a “legitimate” actor, seems to be well sustained. I forget 
what the gist of the story was to have been: certainly the devil was to bear 
some part in it. The date of the fragment is dubious to me; but I think it was 
later, rather than earlier, than S¢. Agnes of Intercession, written in 1849-50. I con- 
sider that my brother’s incitement towards writing a story about an Actor and the 
Devil arose partly from his reading some years previously, in Hood’s Magazine, a 
very effective tale about the Devil acting his own part in some piece of diadderie 
such as Der Freischiitz. We never knew who the author of that tale may have 


been. 
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Pen-and-ink sketch of ‘‘Uncle Tom," by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


DEUCED ODD ; OR THE DEVIL’s IN IT. 

{ am sorely afraid that the extraordinary narration which I am about to relate 
will derive no accession of credit from my stating at the outset that I am a public 
actor,—one, in fact, whose very life is passed in the endeavour to identify himself with 
fictitious characters and situations, and whose most consummate triumph would be the 
bringing his audience to believe, if only for a single moment, that the events going 
forward under their eyes were of spontaneous occurrence. Indeed, I cannot but look 
upon this fact of my profession as calculated to be so seriously detrimental to a belief 
in circumstances which I know to have really occurred that I should have considered 
myself at liberty to suppress it, had it not been inextricably wound up with the very 
warp and woof of my story. It therefore only remains for me to record on my own 
behalf that protest which conscious truth has a right to oppose to all prejudice, based 
on any grounds whatsoever. At the same time I would remind my reader that the very 
improbability of the matters I shall narrate ought by rights to be counted as a plea in 
my favour ; since, being fully alive to the disadvantages under which | labour, I should, 
if inclined to deceive, have at least selected a story more adapted for purposes of 
deception, and could scarcely be supposed to rush with my eyes open upon the 
humiliating result of acting like a fool and being thought to act like a knave. 

I am proud to say that my practice on the stage has been almost entirely confined 
to the legitimate drama, in which I have enjoyed a large share of public favour, and 
now, towards the close of my career, may even consider myself celebrated. I have no 
wish to speak harshly of those who have arisen in the course of my career, and who 
have endeavoured to introduce new theories connected with parts on which I had 
long before formed and pursued my own opinion, from which I may add that I have 
not, at any time in the fluctuations of public taste, seen occasion to deviate. I fear, 
indeed, that the days when the embodiment of tragedy on the stage was undesecrated 
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by a study of the petty actualities of common life are passed for ever. I at least 
have to the last upheld my principles as an actor, and can afford to treat certain 
recent criticisms with silent contempt. The strange passage in my life which I am 
about to relate is commonly connected in my mind with the one occasion on which 
I was weak enough to step down from the pinnacles of High Art, and seem to 
bestow my sanction on the monstrosities of the modern drama, The mysterious 
and awful circumstance (for I can call it by no other name) to which I allude might, 
I think, not unjustly be regarded as a judgment upon me for this single concession to a 
perverted taste. 


WorRDS FOR POETRY. 

A letter from my brother to myself has been printed, September 18th, 1849, 
saying that he had “been reading up all manner of old romaunts, to pitch upon 
stunning words for poetry.” I have found some lists of words in his handwriting 
which seem to belong to this quest; many of them, however, appear hardly to be 
such words as would be found in old romaunts. In several instances he gives 
definitions, in others not. I recognise in these lists various words which appear 
passim in my brother’s poems. Here are a few specimens of those which he 
noted down :— 


“ Bergamot, billowy, bond-service, cheveril, crapulous, dracunculus, euphrasy, fastuous, 
fat-kidneyed, fat-witted, fleshquake, flexile, foolhappy, frog-grass, frog-lettuce, gairish, 
gonfalon, gorbellish, gracile, granulous, grogram, hipwort, honeywort, intercalary, ironwort, 
jacent, jas-hawk, knee-tribute, lass-lorn, lunary, lustral, macerate, madwort, plenipotence, 
acrook, anelace, aughtwhere, barm-cloth, gipsire, guerdonless, letter-lore, pennoncel, 
primerole, recreandise, shrift-father, soothfastness, shent, virelay, Mahometrie, cautelous, 
dern, eldrich, angelot, chanterie, cherishance, citole, cumber-world, creance, foreweeting, 
laureole, moonwort, novelries, trifulcate, untressed, cittern, somedeal, vernage-wine, 
eagle-heron, woodwale, chevesaile, trenchpayne, umbrere, aeromancy, liverwort, alkanet, 
birthwort, crimosin, empusa, flexuous, franion, felwort, grisamber, jack-a-lent, jobbernowl, 
musk-melon.” 





Portrait of Miss Siddal. 
From a drawing by Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1860). 
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THE SKIRTS OF CHANCE. 


BEING SOME ADVENTURES OF FRANCIS, SECOND SON OF THE LATE MARQUESS 
OF AURIOL. 


I.—THE PURSE. 


HE stream of passengers upon the eastern side of Regent Street flowed in 
a full tide; quickened by freshets from every doorway that fine spring 
afternoon, it poured and surged and broke in eddies along the pavement. 
Men and women, ranks and masses, swayed, tossed and buffeted together, and the 
exterior fragments of the crowd were thrown against the lamp-posts. Lord Francis 
Charmian made part of this busy tumult, picking his way carefully and _ lazily 
through the gaps. He was bent upon no object, he had no mission, not even 
that of shopping; but it was a fact that he vastly enjoyed the sunshine, and that 
the variety of human faces encountered in this mellay amused him for the 
time. He observed the manners of a crowd with interest. The women moved all 
in a fuss, but seemed to get nowhere in particular. They fluttered about the 
windows like bees, and then buzzed off, humming together most importantly. The 
comparison of them with bees tickled Charmian’s fancy, and he began to see his 
simile develop. Now and then one would detach herself from a group about the 
gorgeous window, fly out into the pathway with an appearance of anxiety, and dart 
away, emotion shining in her eye, her reticule dangling after her. Even so had 
he seen bees rise, satiated from the flowers, and take precipitately to their wings. 
The reticules excited his attention; they were the honey bags, but they were 
inadequately guarded. He had already seen several which had invited the thief. 
At this moment, in front of him, and pushing through the throng like himself, he 
noticed a tall, commanding woman, of middle age, her sails spread solidly to the 
breeze, bellying along her path, and a bag dropped open in her hand. Charmian 
moved closer, and even as he looked a jerk tosséd the bag about, and its contents 
fell to the pavement. He stooped and picked up what he perceived to be a 
purse, and for a moment stood, meditating, with a contemplative eye upon the 
receding lady. It was really time these women were taught a lesson. Then he 
was putting the purse coolly into his pocket, when, of a sudden, he was seized 
violently and feebly shaken from behind. 
“Thief, thief! I saw you. Thief! Police!” cried a voice; and, turning his 
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head as well as he was able, Charmian saw that he was in the possession of a little 
red-faced old gentleman, wearing eyeglasses and armed with a large umbrella. 

“Police! Pohce! Seize hold of him! I saw him. Thief!” screamed the 
old gentleman, shaking Charmian weakly, but with great bitterness. His glasses 
had fallen down his nose, and in glaring over them he assumed a ferocious aspect, 
while the clutch he kept upon his umbrella drove it painfully into Charmian’s back. 

“My dear sir,” cried the young man in an agony, “if you will please remove 
that infernal stick F 

“ Police!” screamed the old gentleman; though by this time, indeed, his cries 
were unnecessary, for the police had elbowed their way through the excited crowd, 
and one was already at Charmian’s shoulder. He put a hand upon the young man. 

“ All right, constable,” said he, “I am not going to bolt. Besides, the crowd 
would prevent it. I think this gentleman has gone suddenly mad.” 

The little red old gentleman relinquished his prisoner to the police with visible 
reluctance, and stood by, prepared to spring again, but slowly cooling and bringing 
his mind to bear upon his fresh responsibilities. 

“T charge this man with stealing,” he declared vigorously; and part of the 
crowd about him applauded. He looked round with a sense of satisfaction, 
readjusting his glasses. ‘“ He picked a lady’s pocket—that’s what he did. I charge 
him with theft.” 

Now, to say the truth, the attack had been so unexpected, had been delivered 
so sharply and with such ferocity, that Charmian had been overtaken with a 
surprised bewilderment, which not even the repeated exclamations of the old 
gentleman could penetrate. Suddenly, and in a breath, he saw how he stood. 
‘The purse was between his fingers; he was caught red-handed. The frolic began 
to take an ugly shape. One of the constables brought out a note-book. He made 
a rapid transcript of the old gentleman’s statements. 

“Do I look like a pickpocket?” asked Charmian mildly, bet plying his wits 
in all directions. It was preposterous ; he would be the laughing-stock of London. 
There is nothing more humiliating than the jest that has missed fire. 

“Swell mobsman,” came from the crowd in a murmur; and one voice more 
boldly ventured to isolate itself and proclaim its naked evidence. “I have no 
doubt that this is the man I saw last week in Clerkenwell. He was just about his 
height, and got up swell the same way. I know he’s the fellow.” 

The policeman made a note of this also, at which, however, the owner of the 
voice retired precipitately ; and then he turned to Charmian. 

“You must come along with me,” he said. 

But Charmian was now himself again, and he looked into the levelled eyes of 
that hot ring of faces with urbane coolness, even effrontery. 

“You will pardon me,” said he; “ but I should like to get the bearing of the 
situation. I am naturally somewhat upset at this extravagant performance, and 
hardly understand. I believe that this gentleman with the hard umbrella accuses 
me of stealing a purse—this purse,” he held it up—“ from a lady. Is that so?” 

The constable agreed. 

There was silence. “Come,” he pursued: “am I to be set upon, beaten with 
a hard umbrella, cross-questioned, arrested and dragged off to a police-station, 
simply because a- short-sighted old gentleman, with glasses, chooses to bring a 
ridiculous accusation against me? Where is this lady? Let us know, first, if she 
has lost anything ?” 

But at this again there was no reply, only an echo from the crowd, “ Where's 
the lady?” 
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***1 charge this man with stealing,’” 


The imperturbability of Charmian’s manner, and his undoubted air of distinction, 
moreover, had prevailed upon the policeman, who began to doubt and hesitate. 
The crowd, with iniquitous recklessness, changed its sympathies. ‘The little old 
gentleman found himself alone. 

“J—I demand,” said he, “that this fellow be taken to the lock-up.” 
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“That’s all right. Don’t be in a hurry,” replied one of the officers, with 
soothing sarcasm. ‘ What’s your name?” 

“My name is James Cleophas Rodgers, and here is my address,” returned 
the old gentleman proudly ; “and I demand——” 

“Yes, yes, we know all that, old cock,” interposed some invisible and 
irreverent wag from the circle ; “tell us something really nice.” 

Charmian looked on now with recaptured indifference. ‘“ Well, constable,” said 
he at length, ‘perhaps while this good gentleman is looking for his friend, the 
lady, we might adjourn this meeting, which I find, to say the truth, somewhat 
inconvenient.” 

“Take the Albert ’All,” responded the wag. 

“In the meantime,” pursued Charmian airily, “here is my card and my address, 
where I may be found at any time, at any rate by appointment.” 

The officer read the card without visible emotion, but a change struck at once 
into his manner. “All right, sir,” he said, and to his comrade, “ You have the 
address ?” and then, raising his voice on the monotone of dispassionate equity, 
“Pass along, please—pass along there.” 

The crowd, seeing the excitement melt so quickly, itself faded and disappeared, 
leaving only the old gentleman indignantly explaining the situation to a few curious 
sympathisers. Charmian was left standing there. 

“Even if the police have not done their duty,” said the old gentleman fiercely, 
“T will remember your face. You can rely on that.” 

‘My dear sir,” said Charmian, lightly dropping the purse into his pocket, “and 
I can assure you I shall remember your umbrella.” 

He turned and made in the direction of St. James’s, for, to say the truth, he 
had been somewhat disconcerted, and he wanted some refreshment. At the club 
he forgot the incident, but later at night encountering the purse in a pocket, he 
drew it out and examined it. There were two gold pieces and some shillings in 
the purse—“ not a great haul,” as Charmian remarked to himself. But there was 
also a card, on which he read “ Mrs. Aubyn,” with an address in the far West. 

“Oh, come,” thought Charmian, “I am not to prove a real thief after all. I 
will send it back to-morrow.” 

As it chanced, Charmian was dining upon the next afternoon in a part of 
that large region which is miscalled Kensington, and by some fortuitous train of 
thought he once more recalled the purse. ‘I will return it myself—and now,” he 
resolved, and, forthwith consulting the card, drove to Mrs. Aubyn’s door. 

The house was placed in the corner of a pretty square, was set within white 
walls and owned a tiny garden. It was a quarter of the town from which the 
tide of population had retired long since. The builder had overlooked it, or 
remarked it with contempt, and no trespass of advancing progress broke the peace 
and sleep of this abandoned suburb. The square, neatly and economically ordered, 
was bright with flowers, and the sun shone on the green grass and the red _ roofs 
as upon some country village. Upon these few observations, made with no_ great 
interest, in Charmian’s mind, the door opened, and in answer to his inquiries he 
was informed that Mrs. Aubyn was in. He refused his name on the ground that 
he had come on business merely, and, seated in a small sweet-smelling drawing- 
room, he was presently awaiting the lady’s arrival. 

A little while after a door towards the back of the room was opened 
gently, and a girl came forward. Charmian rose and bowed. 

“You are Mrs. Aubyn?” he asked, feeling certain now that he had made a 
mistake, and that the card had not belonged to the owner of the purse, 
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“That is my mother,” replied the girl: “you are expecting her? She would 
have come, but she is detained. But perhaps I would do as well.” 

Evidently she was very politely explaining that her mother did not wish to see 
him. Yet Charmian could not be certain that Mrs. Aubyn was the lady whose 
purse he had taken, and he was for the time at a loss how to make inquiries. A 
glance at the lady herself would have settled his doubts, for he was quite safe to 
remember that bold, commanding figure. 

He bowed. 

“Tt is a little elaborate,” said he. “If 1 may sit down and explain——” 

She begged him to be seated, and herself sat opposite, her glance resting 
kindly upon him from brown eyes. She was slight, pretty, deliberate and serious 
as a nun. 

“Mrs. Aubyn is quite well, I trust?” said he, sinking into a chair and fixing 
his eyes on her. 

The girl, lifting her eyebrows a trifle, answered that Mrs. Aubyn was in 
admirable health. 

“Ah, I feared lest perhaps the weather, you know... ,” exclaimed Charmian, 
smoothing his hat. But all the time he was wondering if he might broach the 
purse, so to say, to this austere young lady. It was a long explanation -en 
which to embark, and he was not at all confident that he had come to the 
right house. She waited for him, still polite, but offering no encouragement. 
It seemed that he must speak. 

“You are, madam, I may ask, in Mrs. Aubyn’s confidence?” he inquired. 

The young lady was taken aback, this question seemed to be surprising: she 
made no immediate answer; in truth, she stammered. 

‘“‘T—I—hardly . . . Is your business very private?” she asked. 

“Well,” replied Charmian apologetically, “from one point of view, yes; and 
yet again perhaps it would be considered a matter under your cognisance. Certainly 
I should prefer to broach it to Mrs. Aubyn.” 

The girl rose, as if with the intention of leaving the room to fetch her mother. 
Charmian thought he read the purpose plainly in her face. But as speedily 
she hesitated; a look of indecision came over her, and she considered him 
uncomfortably. 

“Come,” said Charmian pleasantly, “my dear young lady, I know what you 
are thinking, if you will excuse me. You are wondering if I am a_ beggar, or 
maybe a blackmailer. I can reassure you. I have no guns to unmask upon your 
mother; and I have driven here in a cab. To some extent these facts, of which 
I assure you, clear my character. And now I have changed my mind, and if you 
will please sit down, I will tell you all about it.” 

She coloured shyly, but accepted his invitation. 

“] fear my mother is engaged,” she murmured formally. 

“Yes, precisely,” said Charmian, “and I don’t blame her. Who wants to see 
an anonymous stranger?” Where she sat, very demure, and a little confounded, 
she took a light that set her face in a lovely glow, and Charmian had no desire 
to lose the spectacle. “You will pardon me,” he went on, as though under the 
spur of a sudden thought: “you are not by any chance a Yorkshire family?” 

Miss Aubyn assured him that they were not. 

“ Ah,” said Charmian, “I have some friends 
But you might be Cornish,” he said hopefully. 

“We are Londoners,” replied the girl simply. She had still the air of waiting, 
of inviting his attention to the business on which he had come. 





But of course you are not. 
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“She begged him to be seated, and herself sat opposite.” 


“Indeed!” cried Charmian, as one in great surprise. ‘You astonish me. I 
know most shires of England, and I could have sworn that only in one or two, 
and never in London, was that particular complexion seen.” 

Miss Aubyn shifted uncomfortably. ‘ Perhaps, Mr. 
name—“ I had better see if my mother is disengaged.” 
“Not for worlds,” cried Charmian hurriedly, adding, “I should be loth to 


” she hesitated on his 
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disturb her. I can very well explain my business to you, madam, but it is 
somewhat involved, it takes time.” 

The girl’s compressed lips conveyed to him her unspoken assent to this 
proposition. 

“Tt is always well to approach these matters delicately,” went on Charmian 
deliberately : “a false step, caused by undue haste now, may involve an infinity of 
work and annoyance later. I daresay you will follow me there, my dear young lady.” 

“JT think, sir,” she replied with diffidence, “if you would kindly tell me what 
I can do is 

“Most certainly,” agreed Charmian, amiably as ever, and surveying her with 
admiring eyes. “Then I will be quite blunt. Do you know a Mr. Brown?” 

She considered with an appearance of interest. ‘“ I—I—don’t think we do,” she 
said. ‘At least not—only a tradesman, I fancy.” 

“ Ah,” said Charmian, like one in relief. “That is good news. Then I may 
take it that no one named Brown lives hereabouts ?” 

She detected nothing insincere in his voice; she was very grave and simple, 
and she broke out eagerly, “No, I am quite sure of that. We have lived here 
ever since I was a little girl, and we should have known; though,” she added, 
and a note of regret entered unconsciously into her voice, “we are leaving here 
next week.” 

“Leaving here!” echoed Charmian, delighted with the new opening, and 
breaking through at a gallop. “Really! Why, to leave this pleasant house and 
outlook! To go into the country, I assume?” 

“No,” said the girl briefly, “the lease is to be sold.” 

She exhibited some embarrassment in her melancholy, and Charmian, who 
was quick beyond the common to reach conclusions, decided that the family 
were newly impoverished. ‘You must be attached to the place?” he suggested. 

“We have no choice,” she replied, turning sharply away. 

A vague remembrance of a board, displaying ‘“‘ For Sale,” hanging from the 
area railings recurred to Charmian. He was momentarily divided between the 
attractions of the girl and a rising sense of shame. It appeared that he was 
leaving the fields of humourous entertainment ; and he decided that he had best 
be quit of his purse and go. 

Miss Aubyn faced near by, mistress of herself. “If I can give you any help 
about Mr. Brown... .” she began, with an air of dismissal. 

“My dear Miss Aubyn,” stammered Charmian, fingering the purse in his pocket, 
and wondering what plea he might find, after his pretences. But at this instant 
the door creaked open on a sound of voices, and Charmian beheld the tall 
commanding lady in the doorway with no other than the little red old gentleman 
at her heels. 

The sight, it must be confessed, took him awkwardly aback. How the devil 
did he come there? But upon the thought instantaneously succeeded the realisation 
of his position. Here was he once more, so to speak, taken in the act, and once 
more the little spectacled gentleman was the detective. That uncompromising 
enemy of injustice advanced, paused abreast of Mrs. Aubyn, and stared aghast at 
him. ‘Then he broke forth furiously. 

“My dear madam, this is the very man,” he cried. ‘“ What is he doing here? 
This is astounding impudence. He must be seized at once. Hold him. He has 
your purse.” 

Charmian straightened himself: for his life he could not at the moment spy 
an escape from this dilemma, and he held his tongue like a wise man, 
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“Who is this?” demanded Mrs. Aubyn, in a most ominous manner, regarding 
him menacingly. 

“This is a gentleman,” said the young lady, seeing that Charmian did not 
answer, “who has come to see you on business. He 2 

“ Business! yes, I guess his business,” interposed the old gentleman on her 
halting words. “I tell you, madam, this is the thief himself, and I will have him 
locked up as sure as my name’s Rodgers.” 

“May I ask, Mr. Rodgers, since that is your name,” said Charmian smoothly, 
“what this is all about?” 

“You are best answered with a policeman,” declared Mr. Rodgers, barring the 
door with his umbrella. “I won’t have any impudence from you.” 

“May I ask what your business is here, sir?” demanded Mrs. Aubyn, with 
stately hauteur. 

By this time, however, it had grown clear to Charmian that the matter of the 
purse must be sunk in oblivion. He had been a quarter of an hour or more in 
the young lady’s company and had breathed no word of his proposed restitution ; 
nay, he had even given out quite another reason for his visit. To be sure, 
appearances made him look like a housebreaker, seeking for an opportunity. 

“T have already explained my business to your daughter, madam,” he said with 
equal dignity, and bowing in Miss Aubyn’s direction. 

“Take care, take care: he is a dangerous man,” exclaimed Mr. Rodgers, 
mopping himself with a handkerchief. “If I had not seen you come out of that 
shop and thought of asking them if you were known, he would have been able 
to carry on his nefarious practices at his leisure. But, thank God, he is unmasked 
now. Have an eye to your daughter, madam. Lock him up. A most dangerous 
man! Heaven knows what he would add to robbery.” 

As it was at that moment, it was Charmian who had an eye to the daughter, 
faintly whimsical in expression, which Mrs. Aubyn observed. 

“Come here, Evelyn,” cried she sharply, like a hen gathering her chickens out 
of danger. 

Miss Aubyn crossed the room from where she was standing by Charmian. 

“This gentleman,” she continued austerely, “accuses you of stealing my purse, 
which I have missed since yesterday. Have you anything to say?” 

“Mother !” cried Evelyn, in tears of distress, and looking pitifully at Charmian. 

“Madam,” said he, bowing, “I am dumb before this gentleman.” 

“ Pray allow me, my dear lady,” said Mr. Rodgers fussily. ‘I will fetch in the 
constable myself. Keep an eye on him, I beg.” And he bustled out of the room, 

Mrs. Aubyn followed, beckoning her daughter with a gesture. But the girl, 
moving to the door, closed it, and stood, her pretty face pale and agitated, looking 
towards Charmian. 

“You are not . she began in a low, tremulous voice. She hesitated. 

“My dear Miss Evelyn,” said Charmian, shrugging his shoulders, “the pity 
of it is that it is true, every word.” 

She drew a long breath. “ ‘Then Mr. Brown——’ 

“Was an invention,” he replied. 

For a moment there was silence. “If you had not told me I would not have 
believed it,” she said, “and because you tell me I don’t believe it.” 

“It is pleasant to find such innocent faith,” said Charmian, somewhat touched 
at this. ‘“ But how, I wonder, do you justify your confidence ? ” 

“Oh, how can you stand there and jest,” she cried, “ when the 

“ Police ?” he suggested, 
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“When you are in such danger,” she amended. 

Charmian settled himself into a chair, and put down his hat at his feet. 
“They will have to drag me forth,” he said moodily. 

At that moment a voice called from the hall beyond, “Evelyn! Evelyn! ” 

The girl opened the door slightly, and answered tremulously, ‘“ Yes, mother ; 
I—I am keeping my eye on him.” She shut the door again hurriedly, standing 
with her back against it, and turned to him with the marks of growing emotion. 
“They will be back directly,” she cried. “Oh, what can we do? How can I 
help you?” 

“You had better give me up, my dear young lady,” said Charmian, observing 
her with increased interest. 

“ But you never did it?” she exclaimed, much disconcerted. 

“T shall be the victim of circumstances,” he said. “ You see, Mr. Rodgers and 
the police are not like you.” 

“ But—but,” she stammered, “can’t you set it right? You took my mother’s 
purse, you say. I am sure you did it for some good purpose.” 

“You are correct,” he murmured, with a smile. “I don’t mind telling you 
that I picked it up with the foolish design of reading her a lesson on the vanity 
of open reticules ; but I would tell no one else. The fact is, I would die rather ; 
and, what is more, they wouldn’t believe me. It is a nasty thing to be mixed 
up with the police. I have no doubt I shall do time. Besides, I deserve to 
be punished for my presumption in setting forth to teach Mrs. Aubyn anything.” 

“But why did you not return the purse?” she asked, puzzled. 

“My friend Mr. Rodgers was unhappily too quick for me. He has a sharp 
eye behind his glasses ; and, ere I could explain to the police, your mother was 
gone—fortunately for me,” he added. 

* Oh, that is all right, then,” cried Miss Aubyn eagerly. ‘‘ You came to return 
it, did you not? I knew I was right. Of course. And——” 

“And I haven’t, you see,” interposed Charmian, making a little grimace. She 
stared, as if not understanding. ‘1 have been—how long was it? it seems but 
a moment or two—in your company without mentioning the purse.” 

“Oh!” she cried, drawing a deep breath. 

“You see,” he went on, “that things are looking very black.” 

“But why did you not return it to me?” she asked despondently. 

“To be quite frank,” he replied, “1 enjoyed my conversation with you too much 
to desire to terminate it.” 

“My conversation!” she echoed in astonishment. 

“And your pretty presence,” added Charmian with a deferential bow. 

“You should not have said that,” she cried quickly, colouring very suddenly. 

“No, I don’t think I should have said it,” he admitted after a pause. “ But 
it’s true for all that,” he added. 

This was a way of making his offence worse, while escaping censure through 
seeming to repent—a trick of which Charmian was fond. She glowed as she looked 
at him, divided between her embarrassment and her fears ; and then a noise in the 
hall sent the blood from her face, and her white arm went out instinctively as 
though to bar the door. Charmian swiftly had a vision of innumerable explanations, 
uncomfortable detention in a_police-cell, messages, interviews, apologies, and the 
odium of private ridicule among his friends; and his brows drew sharply together 
in a frown. 

“Where is the purse?” whispered the girl from the door, breaking in upon 
that interval of silence, 
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He drew it from his pocket; and, gliding with swift, lissom limbs across the 
room, she took it from his hands. ‘Let me have it. I will——” 

But she had time for no more, as the door opened immediately, and there 
was Mr. Rodgers, beaming from his glasses, flanked by a great constable, wearing 
a businesslike air. 

“This is the man,” observed Mr. Rodgers cheerfully. ‘“ You give this man in 
charge, madam ?” 

“Certainly,” said the lady promptly. 

“Stealing a purse,” commented the policeman. 
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‘Miss Aubyn held up the purse.” 


Charmian remained seated, and shrugged his shoulders. The affair was a most 
abominable nuisance. But rapidly before him there flashed out, with a whirl of 
her girlish skirts, Miss Aubyn, dramatically tragic, and covered with agitation. 

“There is a mistake, policeman,” she cried breathlessly. ‘This gentleman has 
not taken my mother’s purse. I have it.” 

“What!” screamed Mrs. Aubyn, turning on her. 

Miss Aubyn held up the purse. “I have had it all along. My mother mislaid 
She lied freely, fiercely, angrily, as if daring a denial. 

The old gentleman stared in bewilderment, and then his glasses travelled from 

the purse to the girl, and from the girl to Charmian, who had risen to his feet, 
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Mrs. Aubyn was slowly recovering from her astonishment, and appeared now to 
be somewhat covered with confusion. 

‘I must have left it behind,” she murmured absently. 

“Not a bit of it, madam,” cried Mr. Rodgers firmly. “TI tell you I saw this 
man steal that purse.” 

“Then do you tell me that I am lying?” demanded the girl quietly. 

Charmian’s heart leapt up. ‘“ Brava! brava! little girl!” he cried to himself. 

Her bodice was rising and falling with her emotion, and her cheeks were 
heightened with colour; but she held forth a hand clutching the purse for all 
to view. 

Mr. Rodgers gasped. Charmian stepped forward. 

“T may say, madam,” he said placidly, “that it is not the first time that this 
gentleman has persecuted me in this way. He appears to be suffering from some 
hallucination, which is very sad. Perhaps his friends r 

But this was too much for Mr. Rodgers, who grew ensanguined to the eyes, 
and burst forth, unable to contain himself: 

“ Hallucination! God bless me! What—why the ” and then, with deadly 
calm, ‘‘ May I ask, then, what, sir, is the reason of your presence here, since you 
are not known to this lady ?” 

“T see no reason why I should gratify your curiosity, sir,” replied Charmian 
coldly. ‘But now that I am at last privileged to see the lady for whom I 
have been waiting for the last half-hour, and to whom, but for this unfortunate 
interruption, I should have already broached my errand, I think, if she will pardon 
me, we will get to business.” 

“Who are you, sir?” asked Mrs. Aubyn, still between suspicion and confusion. 

“My name, madam, is immaterial at present,” said he; “but I am come from 
Mr.——” (the name, dimly remembered from the board outside, returned in the 
nick of time)—‘ Mr. Clarke, I think is the name.” 

“About the house?” she inquired in quite other tones. 

“ About the house,” assented Charmian. He felt now that he must make an 
effort to get out of the situation with credit, and he was feeling his way slowly. 
His glance rested on Miss Aubyn, who had fallen a little aside, and, still breathing 
deeply, was watching him in wonder. He seemed in that second to catch some 
spark of inspiration from her brown and serious eyes. Something touched him, 
and his mind went forward with a leap. In confused and unconvinced humiliation 
the old gentleman had retired into the hall with his policeman, and they stood 
whispering together. 

“T may say, madam,” explained Charmian, “that 1 have purchased the lease 
of this house from Mr. Brown “i 

“ Clarke,” corrected Mrs. Aubyn breathlessly. 

‘Clarke, of course—and I came to say that you would greatly oblige me by 
staying on, if your plans would allow you to do so.” 

A gleam of astonishment, of relief, of real happiness, was visible in Mrs. 
Aubyn’s face; but she contained her delight, and answered formally, even with 
dignity. Charmian took up his hat. The little red gentleman and the policeman 
were now quarrelling in the street, and the sound of indignant remonstrances came 
through the open doorway. Mrs. Aubyn preceded Charmian into the hall, 
murmuring an apology for the misunderstanding. On the threshold he paused, 
and looked for the girl, who stood some distance away against a pretty shabby 
piano, regarding him with amazement, even with alarm. She recovered and came 
forward. ‘You know this is not true!” she whispered. 
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“My dear Miss Aubyn,” said Charmian, engaged in smoothing his hat, “I 
have heard so many things which are not true since I entered this house that my 


brain whirls, and I——” 


“You know we can’t accept this,” 


she said. 

He glanced into the hall to make sure he was unnoticed. ‘“ My dear Miss 
Evelyn,” he said gravely, “when I give myself a pleasure I expect to pay for it. 
When I make a mistake I expect to pay even more. If I choose to pay a certain 
price for my folly ... Besides, it is a good investment.” 

She shook her head. ‘I don’t know who you are, but this is not possible.” 

“More things are possible than we dream of, I assure you,” said he lightly. 
“And if you refuse you betray me, and I go to prison.” 

She looked at him doubtfully, with the tears of perplexity in her eyes. ‘“ I—I 
—TI think you are very generous, whoever you are,” she murmured. 

“Tut, tut, my dear child,” he answered, and of an impulse taking her two 
hands in his he looked earnestly into her pretty, excited face. ‘‘ Allow me to tell 
you what I think of you.” He paused, and gently dropped her hands. “No; I 
daren’t do that,” and with a bow he hurried away. 


H. B. Marriotrr WATSON. 


CINDERELLA THE FIRST. 


Die more than four-and-twenty centuries ago 
Lived Rhodope, the rose-cheeked daughter of delight, 
Whose dalliant paths from Thrace to Egypt were aglow, 
As thickly set with hearts on fire as is by night 
The Milky Way with stars. One summer’s eve, as she 
Stepped from Nile’s lotus-bearing waves, as bright and fair 
As Aphrodite new-born from the foaming sea, 
Behold ! a golden-feathered monarch of the air 
Her glittering little sandal spied, and on swift wing 
Down-swooping, snatched the prize, and straight to Memphis flew. 
There, at the city-gate, in judgment sat the King, 
Psammeticus, and, at his feet, down dropped the shoe. 
‘‘ Ror ankle so divinely slim, go search!” he cried. 
He found, and made the rosy-footed quean his bride ! 
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HERE was once a King who was so fond of hunting that all 
the rabbits in his kingdom were born with their hearts in their 
mouths. The King would have been extremely surprised to hear 
this, for, of course, he never hunted anything so small as a rabbit ; 
but rabbits are foolish enough for anything, as all the world 
knows, and it is certain that the rabbits of the King’s forest 
would never have had a happy moment to this day, if the 
Green Enchantress had not suddenly taken it into her head to try 
and bewitch the King. 

Now, the Green Enchantress was very beautiful indeed. She sat all day long 
at the foot of an old lime tree in the royal forest, and she was dressed all in 
green, and she had small white hands and great black eyes and quantities and 
quantities of dark red hair. Every animal in the forest, from the largest wild 
boar down to the smallest baby-rabbit, was a friend of hers; and it made her 
dreadfully unhappy when she saw them being killed just to amuse the King. So 
it was no wonder that she made up her mind, at last, to try and bewitch him; 
and the first time she tried was on a fine summer evening, when the royal party 
was riding home from the hunt. 

It had been an exceedingly dull hunt that day, for the King had found 
nothing whatever to kill, and this made him so exceedingly irritable that his 
followers took care to keep a good way behind him as they rode along. That was 
how it happened that the King was riding quite alone, when a voice suddenly 
called out to him from the side of the road. 

“ Good-evening, King,” said the voice. ‘“ Have you had good sport to-day ?” 

The King pulled up his horse and looked round ; and when he saw a wonderful- 
looking girl all dressed in green, sitting at the foot of an old lime tree, he did 
not know quite what to say. He knew very little about girls, for he had spent all 
his life in killing things, but he had a sort of idea that the girl in green was not 
much like the princesses who came to court. 

“T have had no sport at all,” he said at last. “All the animals were hiding 
to-day.” 

“No doubt they were,” said the Green Enchantress. ‘So would you be, if 
people came hunting you with great horrid spears and things |” 
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She was really laughing at him, but the King had no idea of it. He only 
looked at her more solemnly than before. 

“What do you know about it?” he asked her. 

“Perhaps I know more about this forest than you know about the whole of 
your kingdom,” answered the Green Enchantress, and this time she laughed outright. 
But the King did not mind in the least. 

“Perhaps you do,” he said simply. “I never pretended to know much. I do 
not even know why you are laughing. Will you tell me?” 

“T am laughing because you know so little,” she answered mysteriously, “ and 
because there is so much I could tell you if it pleased me.” 

“IT have no doubt you could,” replied the King. “ Will it please you to tell 
me now?” 

“I don’t feel inclined to tell you now,” said the Green Enchantress. 

“How strange!” exclaimed the King. “If I had anything to tell, I should 
tell it at once; but then, I am not a girl. When will you tell me?” 

‘“Next time you come,” laughed the girl in green. 

“Next time?” said the King. “Why should I come twice when once 
would do?” 

She did not trouble to answer that at all; and when the King looked again 
at the old lime tree, the girl in green had completely disappeared. 

“Ts there a witch in the forest?” he asked, when his followers came riding up 
to him. 

“There is the Green Enchantress, your Majesty,” answered the chief huntsman. 
“T have never seen her, but they say she is the most beautiful woman in the 
whole world.” 

“Indeed!” said the King in surprise; and he went home and spent the 
whole of the evening in trying to remember what the girl in green had looked 
like. He had quite forgotten, however ; so the very next morning he stole out of 
the palace long before any one was awake, and walked as fast as he could in the 
direction of the old lime tree. ‘The wild boars and the other animals were so 
surprised to see him there so early in the day that they followed him in twos and 
threes to see what he was going to do, while as for the King, he strode on over the 
dewy grass and never noticed them at all. And all the while the bracken on either 
side of him was alive with trembling little rabbits, all squeaking to one another, with 
their hearts in their mouths,—“ We shall certainly be killed if the King sees us !” 

At last he came to the old lime tree at the side of the road; and there sat 
the wonderful girl all dressed in green, with her dark red hair falling round her 
down to the ground. The King would have taken off his crown to her, if he 
had not come out without it; but he made her a low bow instead, and the Green 
Enchantress began to laugh. 

“Dear me!” she said, “why have you come back again?” 

“They told me you were the most beautiful woman in the world, so I came to 
see if it was true,” said the King. 

“ And now you are here, do you think it is true?” asked the girl in green. 

“T suppose so,” said the King, doubtfully; “but I don’t know much about 
girls. If you were a wild boar, now, or “3 

“But I’m not a wild boar!” cried the Green Enchantress, and she was so angry 
at being compared to a wild boar that she promptly threw a spell over the King 
and tried to turn Aim into a wild boar. But the King went on being a king, 
just the same as before, and he had no idea that he was expected to be a 
wild boar at that very moment. 
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“When are you going to 
tell me all the things you 
know?” he asked her, 
smiling. 

“T have forgotten what 
there was to tell,” said the 
Green Enchantress, sulkily ; 
and she got up and walked 
away among the trees. The 
King wondered what he had 
done to offend her, and 
he tried hard to remember 
whether he had ever offended 
any of the princesses who 
came to court; but as none 
of the princesses who came 
to court ever thought of show- 
ing their feelings, he would 
not have known if he had. 

Meanwhile the Green En- 
chantress was feeling very 
cross indeed. ‘ What is the 
use of being an enchantress 
if people refuse to be en- 
chanted ?” she grumbled ; and 
she ran off as fast as she 
could to find her godfather, 
the magician Smilax, for no- 
thing ever put her into such 
a good temper as a visit to a 
her godfather. Now, Smilax “She got up and walked away among the trees.” 
was the most amiable magician 
the world has ever contained, and he lived in an ordinary little cottage with a 
green door and a white doorstep and a red chimney-pot, and he did not look 
like a magician at all. All the same, Smilax was by no means a stupid magician, 
as the rest of the story will show. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, when his godchild ran in at the door. “Do 
you want me to teach you a new spell?” 

“No, indeed!” cried the Green Enchantress. “I am tired of spells; I want 
something much better.” 

“Well, well,” said the kind old magician, “let us hear what it is all about, 
and then we'll see what we can do.” 

It was impossible to go on being cross when any one was as good-tempered as 
Smilax, so his godchild climbed at once on to the arm of his chair and sat there 
with her little white feet dangling, while she told him all about the King who 
would not turn into a wild boar. “Is it not hard,” pouted the Green Enchantress, 
“that I cannot bewitch the King?” 

“Some kings are easier to bewitch than others,’ 
“Now, what is it you want me to do for you?” 

“T want you to make me into a princess,” said his godchild promptly. “ Then 
I can go to court and dance with the King. Only think of it!” And she 
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remarked the magician wisely. 
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pretended that the poker was the King and danced round the room with it, to 
show how she should behave when she got to court. 

“'That’s easily done,” said Smilax. ‘‘ You shall go to court and dance with 
the King, if you like ; and I will make you so fine a princess that the King will 
not be able to distinguish you from all the other princesses in the palace ! ” 

“ But I don’t want to be like all the other princesses, godfather ; I want to be 
a veal princess,” objected the Green Enchantress. 

Smilax shook his head. “Then I cannot help you,” he said. ‘ Nobody can 
make a real princess—not even the Fairy Queen herself. Real princesses make 
themselves, and that is a very different matter.” 

“Shall I never go to court, then?” asked his godchild, with tears in 
her eyes. 

“Of course you shall!” said Smilax. ‘Can you not go to court without being 
a princess? There is a back door to the palace as well as a front one, and any 
ordinary person can get in at the back door. But you must give up all your 
witchcraft the moment you set foot in the palace, for it is impossible to be an 
ordinary person and a bewitching one at the same moment.” 

“T don’t mind that,” said his godchild. “If I cannot bewitch the King I do not 
want to be an enchantress any more. I will go to the palace this very minute!” 

And so she did, and that was how it came about that there was a new scullery- 
maid at the palace; and, one fine morning, the King met her all among the 
vegetables, as he took his stroll in the garden after breakfast. It is extremely 
probable that the King would not have noticed her at all if she had not happened 
to be wearing a bright green handkerchief tied over her dark red hair; but he felt 
sure that he had seen that bright green and that dark red somewhere before, so he 
stopped and looked at her. 

“What are you doing?” he asked her, with a smile. 

“T am picking beans for the King’s dinner,” answered the little scullery-maid. 

“ How extremely kind of you!” exclaimed the King, who had always supposed 
that the beans for his dinner picked themselves. ‘Will you let me look at them?” 

She held out her basket, and the King peeped inside, and found it full of 
bright scarlet flowers. 

“ Are those beans?” asked the King in wonderment, and he thought he had 
never seen anything so charming before. 

“I hope so,” said the little scullery-maid with an anxious sigh, for she knew 
no more about it than the King, and was dreadfully afraid of being scolded for 
picking the wrong thing. Indeed, she had hardly finished speaking when the 
angry voice of the chief cook called her from the back door; and away she 
scampered down the garden path. 

Every one noticed how absent-minded the King was at dinner, that day. He 
talked even less than usual, and when the fifteenth course came round, he turned 
reproachfully to the Prime Minister. 

“T thought I was going to have beans for dinner,” observed the King in a 
disappointed tone. 

“Your Majesty has just helped himself to beans,” said the Prime Minister, 
when he had recovered from his surprise at the King’s remark. 

“What?” exclaimed the King, looking at his plate. “Are these the 
beautiful scarlet beans that grow in my. kitchen-garden? Impossible !” 

“They turn green when they are cooked, your Majesty,” said the Prime 
Minister, who had never seen a bean growing in his life but could not possibly 
have owned such a thing before the court. 
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“Then let me have my beans before they are cooked, in future,” said the 
King ; and the Prime Minister hastily made a note of it on his clean cuff. 

There was a magnificent ball at the palace that evening, and the King had 
ninety-nine delightful princesses to dance with, but none of them had dark red 
hair, and when he had finished dancing with the ninety-ninth he once more 
turned reproachfully to the Prime Minister. 

“Where is the hundredth Princess?” he demanded impatiently. 

The Prime Minister knew no more about the hundredth Princess than he had 
known about beans, and he wished he had gone to bed instead of coming to 
the court ball to be worried by the King’s questions. 

“T have never heard of the hundredth Princess, your Majesty,” he said 
wearily. ‘“ Would it please your Majesty to tell me what she is like?” 

“T never heard of her myself until this morning,” said the King. ‘She has 
wonderful dark red hair, and she is so sweet and so kind that she actually picks 
the vegetables for my dinner !” 

The Prime Minister was so relieved at not being put into a dungeon that he 
positively yawned in the King’s presence; and the King, for the first time in his 
life, noticed that he looked tired and sent him home to bed, which was certainly 
a much nicer place to send him to than a dungeon. And as for the Prime 
Minister, he went on speaking the truth to the end of his days. 

The next morning, the King hastened into his garden the moment he had 
swallowed his breakfast. ‘The chief huntsman met him just as he was leaving the 
palace, and asked him what time it would please him to start for the hunt. 

“Hunt?” cried the King impatiently. ‘‘What hunt? I am going to pick the 
vegetables for my dinner, and that is ever so much more important!” And he ran 
down the steps and across the lawn, as never a King ran before. 

The little scullery-maid was wandering among the gooseberry bushes with a 
very disconsolate look on her face. “I am looking for sage to stuff the King’s 
ducks with,” she said, when the King came hurrying towards her; “ but I don’t 
know a bit what it is like, and how can I be expected to pick things when I 
don’t know what to pick?” 

“Do not look so distressed,” said the King, for her eyes were full of tears, 
“T am the King, and I do not mind whether my ducks are stuffed or not.” 

“Ah, but the chief cook does,” said the little scullery-maid, who, of course, 
had known all the while that he was the King. “The chief cook will beat me if 
I do not fill my basket with sage. Look! this is where he beat me yesterday for 
bringing the wrong beans.” 

She rolled up her sleeve and showed him a tiny black speck on her dainty 
white arm. To be sure, it was not much of a bruise, but when one has been an 
enchantress all one’s life it is a little hard to be beaten for not knowing enough. 
The King was quite overcome with distress, and he stooped and kissed the 
little black mark tenderly ; and that, as every one knows, is the only way to cure 
a bruise. 

“Come with me,” he said, “and I will help you to find some sage. Then the 
King’s ducks will be stuffed, and the chief cook will not be able to beat you.” 

So the King and the scullery-maid wandered all over the kitchen-garden and 
hunted for sage. And the King knew just as much about it as the scullery-maid, 
and the scullery-maid knew as much as the King, and that was just exactly 
nothing at all; so there is no doubt that the King’s ducks would never have 


got stuffed that day, if the pair of them had not suddenly stumbled upon a bush 
of rosemary. 
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‘She rolled up her sleeve and showed him a tiny black speck on her dainty white arm,” 
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“Does it not smell sweet?” exclaimed the little scullery-maid, and she picked 
a whole handful of it and gave it to the King. 

“Surely,” cried the King, “anything so charming as this must be the very 
thing we are looking for!” 

The angry voice of the chief cook sounded once more from the back door, so 
they did not stop to think any more about it but filled the basket. with rosemary 
as fast as they could; and then away scampered the little scullery-maid down 
the path, while the King stood and watched the little curls of dark red hair that 
fluttered in the breeze. 

The chief cook was far too grand a person to stuff the King’s ducks, so he left 
it to the little scullery-maid ; and the result was that the King’s ducks were stuffed 
with rosemary. There were only two people in the palace who enjoyed their 
dinner that day: one was the King, who sat at the head of the royal table 
and had three helpings of roast duck; and the other was the little scullery- 
maid, who sat on the back doorstep and ate the scrapings of all the plates 
out of a big brown bowl. As for the courtiers, they never forgot that dinner 
as long as they lived; but this was not surprising, for ducks that are stuffed 
with rosemary are surely ducks to be remembered. 

After that, the courtiers had to eat a good many nasty things for dinner. 
Every day the chief cook sent 
the little scullery-maid into 
the garden to pick something 
for the King’s dinner, and every 
day the King came and helped 
her to find it; and although 
they never found the right thing, 
and although it was generally 
very nasty, the King always ate 
three helpings of it, and that 
was all that mattered to the 
chief cook. ‘To be sure, it was 
a lot of trouble to take, just 
to please the chief cook, and it 
would have been far simpler to 
have cut off his head then and 
there; but neither the King 
nor the scullery-maid thought of 
that. After all, it was much 
nicer to go on meeting each 
other among the gooseberry 
bushes, and it certainly saved 
the expense of an executioner. 

Before long people began 
to wonder what had come over 
the King. He never went near 
the royal forest. The chief 
huntsman and all: the other 
huntsmen had never been so 
dull in their lives ; but the wild 
boars and all the other animals 
were as happy as the day was The King’s scullery-maid. 
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long. Even the rabbits began to pop 
up their heads above the bracken, and 
were quite amazed when they found 
that no one was waiting to kill them. 
“Truly,” they squeaked to one another, 
“the Green Enchantress must have be- 
witched the King after all!” And perhaps 
they were not far wrong. 

Now, the same thing cannot go on 
for ever ; and one morning, when the 
King hastened out into the garden as 
usual, the scullery-maid saw at once that 
he had something important to say. 

“There is to be a ball to-morrow,” 
he told her. ‘The Prime Minister 
says so! And there will be ninety-nine 
princesses there besides yourself.” 

The little scullery-maid shook her head. 
*‘T shall not be there,” she said. “Iam 
only a scullery-maid ; and no one, not 
even the Fairy Queen, can make me 
into a real princess.” 

“You are the hundredth princess,” 
declared the King; “and no one, not 
even the Fairy Queen, can make you 
into a scullery-maid.” 

“The ninety-nine other princesses . 
have never picked the vegetables for “Into the room ran the little scullery-maid, and after 

: : : 5 her the chief cook, the Prime Minister, the chief 
the King’s dinner,” sighed the little huntsman, and the Lord High Executioner.” 
scullery-maid. 

“They would never do anything half so sweet or so kind,” said the King. 

“The ninety-nine other princesses,” continued the little scullery-maid, looking 
down at her crumpled print gown, “have never worn such an old frock as mine !” 

“Nor have they ever looked half so beautiful or so charming,” said the King. 

The angry voice of the chief cook sounded loudly from the back door, and 
the little scullery-maid turned to run down the path as usual. But, this time, the 
King caught her by the hand and held her back. 

“Will you come to the ball and dance with me?” he asked coaxingly. 

She looked very sad. “I am not a real princess, you see,” she sighed. 

The angry voice of the chief cook sounded louder than before, and she pulled 
away her hand and escaped down the path. 

“Will you come to the ball?” the King shouted after her. 

“Perhaps!” laughed the little scullery-maid over her shoulder, and the next 
moment she was out of sight. It was truly a strange way of accepting an 
invitation to the King’s ball; but then, she was the hundredth princess, and 
perhaps that made all the difference. 

It was a most’ magnificent ball; and the hundredth princess did come to it. 
For, just as the King finished dancing with the last of the ninety-nine princesses, 
a great hubbub was heard in the hall outside; and into the room ran the little 
scullery-maid, and after her ran the chief cook with the soup ladle in his hand, 
and after them both came the Prime Minister and the chief huntsman, and the 
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Lord High Executioner and all the other people who were in the hall because 
they did not know how to dance. 

“Who are you?” cried the ninety-nine princesses, as the little scullery-maid 
stood in front of them, all in her crumpled print gown, with her green handkerchief 
tied over her head. 

“Who are you?” echoed all the courtiers and all the pages who happened 
to be there. 

“She is nothing but a scullery-maid,” cried the chief cook, brandishing his 
soup-ladle. 

“ She is the Green Enchantress,” gasped the chief huntsman. 

“You are all talking rubbish,” said the Prime Minister, who had certainly lost 
some of his manners since he took to speaking the truth. ‘“‘ Any one can see she 
is the hundredth princess !” 

But it was the King who really settled the matter. 

“She is the Queen, of course,” he said gently, and came and took her by the 
hand. And no one thought of contradicting him, for, although real princesses have 
to make themselves, it is quite certain that any king can make a queen. 

When the ninety-nine princesses saw how charming the little Queen was, they 
crowded round her with one accord and gave her ninety-nine kisses. So they 
were real princesses after all! ‘Tell us,” they begged her afterwards, “are you 
really the Green Enchantress ? ” 

“Oh no,” she said; “I gave up being an enchantress when I found I could 
not bewitch the King.” 

“Why did you want to bewitch me, dearest?” asked the King in amazement. 

“ Because you were so fond of killing things,” she said. 

“Then I will never kill anything again as long as I live!” vowed the King. 

And that is the end of the story, for when the little rabbits heard that the 
King had given up hunting, they all gave a great gulp and swallowed their hearts. 
And after that, there was no one in the kingdom who was not happy, for every- 
body’s heart was in the right place. 
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RECENT FRENCH AND GERMAN VERSE 








DONE INTO ENGLISH. 


LILIENKRON. 


(From the German.) 


STOOD beside a garden ground, 

And wide fair landscapes stretched around. 
The harvest sun poured down its rays 
On all the fruitful region’s ways. 
Beneath the apple boughs we stood, 
The nightingales sang in the wood. 
It was no dream, to fade and cease, 
That Peace was there—a wondrous Peace ! 
Upon the railway’s shining thread 
A train from out the distance sped. 
Ah, I remembered other days 
When ruin marked those metalled ways ! 
Where rise these blossoms red and white 
Earth gaped, deep rent by ghastly fight— 
A summer morning! just as now, 
Brightened from yonder distant brow ! 
But then and there all day a host 


Broke like a storm sea on a coast. 
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To fierce attack, through copse and field 
Rushed the steeled foe, as cannon pealed ; 

I leaned upon my sword as though 

Myself were forged in furnace glow ; 

With open lip and staring eye, 

Where hell seemed open suddenly ! 

‘‘ Now—there they are!’’ ‘‘Fire—fire! stand fast!”’ 
Our flag waves high in smoke and blast ! 
Man after man but stands to fall, 

For Death to many brings his call— 

I’m hurled to earth, and stabbed, and weak, 
To answer back the stroke I seek ;— 

And round me, o’er me, and below 

An awful wrestle !—blow on blow,— 

Now over corpses strewn in heaps 

A wounded charger rears and leaps ;— 

I see his fore hoofs’ lightning gleam, 

I see his spurred side’s crimson seam, 

I see his girths, all smeared with mud, 

I see his nostril, wide with blood,— 

And, ’twixt us, with a flash and roar, 

A shell-burst screamed: I saw no more! 
Twas though a dragon rent the earth, 

And heaven fell in shards accursed ! 

Then, shrieks and groans, and dust and stour 


Hid death and laurels, sky and moor ! 































HAT on earth does the Chief have an animal like this Padgett to dine 
in Government House for?” asked Ronald Buxton querulously. “I 
expected to rough it, of course, when I came out here to the Coast, 

because they promised us active service, but hang me if ever I expected to 
rough it at the Governor’s dinner-table with a missionary-thing like that. Why, the 
fellow hadn’t got an aitch to his name; he stoked with his knife all the time; and 
when he got a fresh stock of perspiration on his forehead—O my aunt! he was too 
awful for anything.” 

Forbes, the Colonial Secretary, fanned himself in his long-sleeved Madeira chair, 
and suggested lazily that Ronald Buxton had been taken out of lavender too soon, 
and sent out into the warm, wide world too early. ‘“ We’re a primitive people, we 
Coasters,” said Forbes. “If a man has a white skin and a dress coat we ask him 
to dinner. You're too fastidious.” 

“Rot!” said Buxton. ‘And, besides, the Padgett person hadn’t a dress 
coat.” 

“Oh, of course, I was speaking figuratively. Being a padre of sorts—I forget 
what his fancy religion is called: never heard of it before—being a padre, he 
naturally wears his official cloth. I saw you didn’t like him at dinner. But you 
were very good; you swallowed down what you wanted to say ; in fact, you behaved 
quite nicely.” 

“TI never wanted to kick a man so much in my life. He insulted you ; he said 
your department was corrupt. He insulted the Governor ; said practically that he 
was a disgrace to West Africa. And he insulted the other two men skilfully and 
rudely. As you all sat tight and tried to look as if you liked it, when it came to 
my turn I just followed your lead.” 

“ He called you a hired butcher of innocents, didn’t he?” asked the Colonial 
Secretary, with sly malice. 

“It was worse than that. Never mind, though—I only got my ordinary share. 
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But what amazes me is, why did we stand it? Of course I couldn’t buck after 
all you big men had given me a lead; but what I couldn’t understand was, why 
should the Chief swallow it down, when one good square snub would have shut 
the bounder up permanently, and let the rest of us do the talking.” 

“His Excellency the Governor,” said Forbes, “has to play to the gallery. 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a—well, a Governor’s helmet. Especially a West 
African Governor’s. If a man wants to make any sort of a mark here, and bag—say 
—a K.C.M.G., he’s got to put on steam and hurry, or else the climate will step 
in and bag him first. My faith, though, some fellows have luck! Here’s his 
present Excellency not been back from England a fortnight, and this chance comes 
slick in his way.” 

“Let’s see,” said Buxton: “you were Acting Governor, weren’t you, whilst he 
was away at home on leave?” 

“T was,” said Forbes, “‘and knew exactly what was needed, but never had a 
ghost of an opportunity of getting it through. It wasn’t from want of enterprise, 
either. I’m as keen on doing my duty to the Empire—and earning my corresponding 
step in the Service—as any of my neighbours. Then the Governor comes back, 
bucked-up and rosy from home, and the thing might have been pre-arranged 
it’s so handy for him. It’s nine to one it comes off, and then he'll get the 
credit. I’ve slipped back into my old berth as Colonial Secretary, and all that 
will come in my way will be a lot of extra work and a lot of exposure, by 
which I shall certainly scoop a good many extra doses of fever, and it is not 
improbable that—as I can’t be spared for home-leave now—I shall peg out here 
in harness.” 

“Qh, rot! you'll not earn a funeral this time.” 

“Well, I hope not. But anyway, it’s a sure thing I don’t get any of the 
plum. ‘There’s one and undivided, and it goes to the head of the Colony 
for the time being, in the ordinary course of routine. Have another whisky- 
and-soda ?” 

“Not for me,” said Buxton. ‘ Man wants a very clear head if he’s to follow 
what you C.O. fellows mean when you're pleased to be enigmatical. In fact, 
I’m hanged if I can make out what you’ve been driving at since we’ve been 
sitting here.” 

Now there is no doubt that the Colonial Secretary was very naturally annoyed 
at the course of recent events. ‘The commercial fate of the colony had been for two 
or three years hanging in the balance. ‘To the trained mind, which could see beneath 
the surface, it was easy to grasp the fact that the missing cog had arrived, which 
would, if properly used, set the machinery of state triumphantly advancing again. 
And Forbes told himself, bitterly enough, that had he been Acting Governor, he 
would have been quite as competent to order things for the Colony’s weal as the 
present man who had returned fresh and healthy from his home-leave. It was the 
chance of a lifetime; and on the West Coast, where chances are few and life is 
short, a man cannot be blamed for a little acidity of mind when these fortunate 
Opportunities pass him by. But at the same time State policy is not a story to 
be bawled abroad in a moment of spleen to any subordinate official who may not 
understand its niceties, and the Colonial Secretary, with a sudden recollection of 
these facts, pulled up his confidences. 

“T didn’t suppose you would follow all that’s going on in the Chief’s office 
just now,” he said. ‘ Young men who are seconded from home regiments, and 
come out here to take up commands in the Haisa police, do not understand 
much about high politics.” 
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““* —H'm, | suppose that's active service you mean?’” 


Buxton laughed. 

“That's right,” he said: “take me down a peg. I’m sure I don’t mind. I 
never did have any hankering after the diplomatic service. My own trade’s good 
enough for me. But I don’t mind telling you straight that I want to rise in that. 
I didn’t come out to the West Coast just for my health. Look here, I don’t want 
you to talk out of school, but if you can give me a straight tip, I’d be very 
grateful for it.” 

“T couldn’t say anything definite,” said Forbes warily; “but you’ll do yourself 
no harm if you get to know your men thoroughly, and hammer up their efficiency, 
and carry out well any little orders you may get, and, in fact, keep up to the mark 
generally. If you're slack, you’ll just rank in with the ruck; if you're not, you 
may see your chance close ahead of you one of these fine days.” 

“H’m! I suppose that’s active service you mean?” 
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The Colonial Secretary evaded an answer. 

“By Jove,” he said, “it’s grown almost cool enough to turn in with the hopes 
of getting a bit of sleep. Let’s see: you said you wouldn’t have another whisky- 
and-soda, didn’t you?” 

“ You're beginning to think the talk has got on dangerous ground, eh? All 
right,—I'll clear out. I’ve heard my ‘rickshaw boys shuffling about down below 
there for this last half-hour, and if I keep them waiting much longer, they’ll 
probably upset me on the road home, by way of a lesson. Good-night, old man.” 

Ronald Buxton thought a good deal that night as the ’rickshaw boys ran with 
him down to the police barrack, whilst the quiet heat lightning blinked at him from 
overhead ; but still he failed to see the reason for His Excellency the Governor’s 
civility to the obnoxious Padgett. He was a young officer newly come out from 
home, and he had only been in Africa ‘long enough to shuck off the notions he 
had acquired about the engineering of a West Coast Colony in the island of his 
birth ; and so far had gathered very little knowledge of the real article which was 
used on the spot. 

However, at a dinner-table before which he found himself a couple of nights 
later, he got a deeper insight into the question, and heard Imperial policy discussed 
with a freedom which, a month ago, he would have set down as_ blasphemous. 
His host was head of a big Coast trading concern; the other diners were all 
commercial men; and, unlike the Colonial officials, they were able to say openly 
what they thought, with never a care as to whether their sentiments leaked over 
into print. Especially were they bitter against a certain section of the English 
community who are very highly looked up to by many of their neighbours here 
at home. 

“I wish,” said Charteris, “that we could get some of those canting, whining 
fools out here for a bit to see for themselves the mischief they are doing. But 
no fear of that: they’ve nothing to gain by knowing the truth, and meanwhile 
they’re making a living out of their silly theories. What’s worse, good old mutton- 
headed England believes them. West Africa is a poisonous swamp that isn’t worth 
sticking to; the white man is still the palm-oil ruffian of fifty years ago ; the black 
man is a little angel, only kept from being drowned in gin by their pious efforts ; 
the sole reason the country isn’t chucked away to France, or Germany, or any one 
else who wants it, is because it’s such a fine hunting-ground for the blessed 
missionary. Oh, it makes me sick and ashamed to be a Britisher when I see the way 
those solemn noodles handicap the fellows out here who must know the Coast best, 
and who would make fine prosperous colonies if they weren’t perpetually clogged.” 

Baines, the man next him, tenderly filled his glass. 

“Tommy,” he said, “ wet your whistle, and don’t waste your wind. It’s no use 
telling all this stale history to us, because we know it already; and it’s no good 
going home and shouting it out there, because people would only look superior, 
and not believe you if you did. Moreover, there’s a silver lining to every cloud, 
and ours looks as if it’s just going to show through.” 

“What are you driving at now?” 

“If you don’t know, I shan’t say. But I got a hint out at Government House 
to-day, and I dare say other people in this room know a thing or two as well. 
For instance, I bet a trifle Buxton has put his virgin sword on the grindstone 
already in the anticipation.” 

“Well, yes,” said that officer; “ but I’m hanged if I know who it’s for. Not 
the French, is it? We aren’t going to have a European war, are we? I thought 
things were simmering down.” 
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“French be blowed!” said Baines. 

Charteris winked from across the table knowingly. 

““What’s wrong with cutting up the King of Katti?” 

“That’s the chap that owns the hinterland to this colony, isn’t he?.” asked 
Buxton, the new comer. 

“Same savage. All our trade comes through his country to the Coast here, 
and if we don’t collar it, the French will.” 

“Tf the French take it, they stick on tariffs and choke you out, don’t they?” 

“If the French come in at the back there, we may as well put up the shutters 
at once, like they did in the Gambia. The trade of this colony would be dead 
for good and always.” 

“Then why the plague don’t we take it?” asked Buxton petulantly. He 
had come out to the Coast to see active service; he had acquired two stiff 
doses of fever already ; and so far he had been employed on nothing more warlike 
than barrack duty and routine. He was getting very disgusted with the change. 
The commercial men round the table understood all this as well as he did, but 
being older Coasters, they understood also the forces of distant ignorance which 
cramped them in, and as they had cursed and explained these same forces ten 
thousand times already amongst themselves, they forbore out of sheer weariness of 
the subject to speak of them again. 

However, when Buxton repeated his question, Baines did vouchsafe some 
sort of a reply. “We don’t take Katti City,” said Baines, ‘because we aren’t 
let. We've deputationed, and memorialised, and petitioned, till we’re sick of it; 
we get called a pack of gin-selling buccaneers for our pains; and that murdering 
old beast, the King of Katti, is buttered up as a high-minded native lord. My 
aunt, I wish they could see his private crucifixion-tree! I wish they could even 
be taken close enough to smell it.” 

Ronald remembered that Baines was the oniy white man who had ever been in 
Katti City—or, to be more accurate, the only white man who had ever emerged 
from that capital—and hoped to hear more details of that place. ‘ Yes?” he said. 

“Latterly the old cock’s closed the roads; he’s put jw-jz on rubber, ivory, and 
palm oil; which means all our trade’s stopped; and when we post him a letter to 
expostulate, he sacrifices the messenger on somebody’s grave. ‘Thanks to our clogs 
at home, we’ve got no prestige here, and he doesn’t funk us in the very least, and 
he’s showing his bally independence and highmindedness and lordliness just now 
by depopulating the country right and left. The only way to put things straight 
is to send up a big expedition; but the red tape, guided by the black coat at home, 
won't hear of that. After badgering at them for the Lord knows how long, the 
Governor got permission to send (I'll trouble you) an unarmed expedition to ask 
would the King kindly say he was sorry, and be a good boy for the future. Did 
you ever hear of such fatheadedness ?” 

“T never heard of an expedition going.” 

“Not likely. His Excellency here may be a bit of an old woman about some 
things, but he does know something about the ways of the up-country nigger, and 
the King of Katti in particular. I can tell you there was a fine boil-up in Government 
House here over the suggestion. He wrote home that he took upon himself to 
countermand the order. He said he wasn’t going to send a batch of his young 
men to be deliberately murdered in the Katti fetish grove as a sop to any one, not 
even to get an excuse for starting a very desirable war of annexation.” 

“Well,” said Buxton, “I can’t say, from what I’ve heard of the gentleman, 
that I should care to go and pay a polite call on the King of Katti with nothing 
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but a walking-stick and a card-case myself.” And there for the time being the 
topic dropped. 

But Ronald Buxton, not being altogether a fool, was beginning to have 
inklings of what was fluttering the Colony just then, and next evening at the 
Governor’s dinner-table he saw the matter even more clearly. The function was a 
solemn one. Officially it was described as the leave-taking of the Rev. Alfred 
Padgett, but the esoteric significance of the gathering was patent to everybody. 
With one exception, all the diners, from the Governor downwards, were in a queer 
twitter of excitement. The only really calm man there was Padgett himself, and 
as it was plain that everybody present listened to even the least of his words with 
open fascination, he took advantage of his opportunity. 

He did not mince matters in the very least; he did not try and _ ingratiate 
himself with anybody; but he took each diner in turn, from Forbes, the Colonial 
Secretary, to Charteris and Baines, mere traders and members of Council, and 
insulted each over his particular share of the Colony’s work, with deliberation and 
system. He was a man with a good clear voice, and none of his words miscarried ; 
and when he selected a victim, all the other men at the table listened with 
respectful attention. The Colony, for the future, it seemed, was to be run on 
entirely different lines: trade and the glorification of the Empire were to be things 
of the past ; and in the meantime he was going up to call in person on the King of 
Katti to present him with a new creed and, apparently, a bale of second-hand trowsers. 

The men round the table, old Coasters all of them, with the one exception of 
Buxton, solemnly and emphatically warned him of the dangers which lay beyond 
the narrow fringe of the Colony; and, as offensively as might be, he rejected all 
their advice. Nobody resented the contradiction ; nobody showed up the silliness of 
his shallow, ignorant, sledge-hammer arguments. ‘That was a great night for the Rev. 
Alfred Padgett, and he mopped at his wet face and made the most of it. When 
the hour came to go—and he sat consumedly long—they were all still waiting and 
watching, and each man came forward in his turn and shook hands with him, in 
a manner that made the parting scene almost like a religious rite. 

But at last he went away out of the hot glare of the room into the warm 
night outside, and the men got into long chairs and took deep breaths as if a 
big restraint was taken from them. 

For long enough there was silence. Each had his own thoughts to add up 
and value, and the lazy punkah eddied the tobacco smoke overhead. 

Then Baines said: “ By God, he is brave enough. When I told him what 
Katti City was really like, he never turned a hair. I watched the beggar.” 

“Pah! Brave?” said Forbes. “It was only mutton-headed ignorance. Simply, 
he didn’t believe you.” 

“Think so?” said Baines. “ Perhaps you're right. He certainly doesn’t take 
any of us much at our own valuation here. Well, he'll find out many things for 
himself in due time, and after that the wires ‘ll begin to work, and the nice pink 
English Tommies will begin to come, and the West African squadron Good 
Lord! that gave me jumps.” 

His Excellency the Governor had accidentally tipped over a tall soda-water 
tumbler, which fell with a crash on to the floor. The men in the room, with 
their nerves all on springs, started as if a shell had burst under the table, and by 
the time they had settled down again, frowning and fanning, the Governor had 
finished apologising for his clumsiness, and had started a talk on the new pier 
which it was proposed to erect to supersede the dangerous surf-boats. His 
Excellency might not be a brainy man, but even his enemies could not help 
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admitting his infinite tactfulness. He did all his most delicate business round a 
dinner table, and yet he was never known to let a dinner conversation grow 
dangerous. There have not been many public servants of whom this could be 
written on their official tombstones. 

If Padgett expected a final ovation the next morning before he set off into 
the bush, he was disappointed. He started soon after daybreak. It is in the 
cool of daybreak that the West African white man begins his work. But on this 
occasion every one seemed most unnaturally to have overslept himself. 

Mr. Padgett stepped out in full panoply of pith helmet, white clothes, and 
umbrella, with a fine caravan of carriers before and behind; but no one of a 
higher species than laughing, chattering natives filled the street between the factories 
and the grass-roofed dwelling-houses. Not a single member of the white population 
had come to see him off, which, taking into consideration the occasion and the 
place, was an obvious personal slight. But Mr. Padgett did not mind that. On 
the contrary, he rather preferred it. He was one of those men who make a luxury 
of the minor martyrdoms. 

The ease with which he collected his caravan of carriers seemed to him 
a proof that the solemn warnings which the whites of the Colony had given him 
about the dangers of the Katti country were merely a pack of lies intended to 
keep him from finding out how matters really lay. It did not occur to him that 
when the white man leads, the West Coast native, being a childlike and somewhat 
a brainless creature, will always follow and carry—for pay. And so, cheered by his 
bigoted ignorance, he strutted complacently enough through the trim streets of 
the Coast town (which made up his sole personal acquaintance with Africa) and 
disappeared down a narrow eighteen-inch road which corkscrewed its way into the 
bush beyond. 

There are no electric telegraphs up-country in Africa, but in some mysterious 
manner news floats about amongst the natives of what is going on, and _ its 
transmission is astonishingly rapid. Comment on the progress of Padgett’s expedition 
drifted into the factories from almost every one of its halting-places, and the 
white men of the Colony’s capital conned over the scraps they heard with tingling 
nerves. In the temperate climate of England it is hard work to sit entirely still 
whilst one is waiting for an almost certain catastrophe, but in the unhealthy stew 
of a West Coast town, where one’s health is chronically in rags, the suspense of 
such a vigil can very well approach nearly to the unendurable. But the machinery 
of Government and business cannot stop because its drivers are oppressed by 
megrims such as these, and the white men in the white clothes, with their faces 
yellowed by liver and violent suns, plied on doggedly at their tasks as heretofore. 
Latins, or men of the more emotional nations, would have halted listlessly during 
that wait; and as a consequence they and their kind do not now make empires. 
The Anglo-Saxon is a different type of animal. He may have less emotions, but 
nothing short of his own funeral makes him neglect his appointed work for very 
long together. 

As a visible result, they were rather apt during this time of suspense to brace 
up their dinner champagne with angostura bitters, and to get hold of a few more 
than the customary cocktails between whiles; but they kept themselves well in 
hand, and, in fact, rather took on a guardedness of speech that was foreign to 
them. There was a hysterical native press in the Colony’s capital, which at times 
got quoted in the London papers; and it would not do to let the idea leak out 
into print that they foresaw the good the forthcoming catastrophe would do, before 
that catastrophe took place. 
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‘‘Mr. Padgett stepped out in full panoply of pith helmet, white clothes and umbrella.” 
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At last, however, the thundercloud broke, and the tired white men breathed 
deep and prepared for the deluge. The King of Katti was no niggling savage. 
Reports came down from his gory capital thick and fast. He had sent an armed 
force to meet the invader, whose carriers promptly fled—and small blame to them ! 
The wretched Padgett first tried to run, and then, as explanations were beyond 
him, pluckily started to fight. Accounts of the skirmish varied, as native accounts 
will: some tales credited him with terrific slaughter; whilst others held that he 
had merely laid about him with a walking cane; but all agreed upon his capture 
and subsequent execution. Indeed the King of Katti, to remove all doubt, 
sent down a week later a shrivelled hand and arm, purporting to be Padgett’s, 
as a sign of his contempt for the white man’s power, and as a hint to deter 
future callers. 

But by this time the home cable had got the news well in hand, and the 
sweating operators were working double shifts, whilst men in twenty offices 
over half the world arranged for the bringing together and the furnishing of an 
army. And a little later the English papers flashed out one morning, black with 
indignation and headlines, and asked how long a feeble English Government was 
going to permit missionaries of the sacred English race to be foully murdered 
by African barbarians. There was no talk now of the high-minded native lord ; 
there was no talk of offending French or German susceptibilities. The good 
people at home had not been stewing over the catastrophe for a month before it 
happened, and the reasons for it all they would not have understood even if these 
had been explained to them. The news to London and England was as fresh as 
it was horrible, and the clamour for vengeance dinned from every side. From the 
slaying of this one white missionary, Britain instantly knew that the hinterland to 
this Colony was not fit to govern itself, and it shouted forth the order to annex 
without further thought. ‘The project—as Coasters wearily knew—was not a novel 
one, but hitherto it had been kept in the background by a sturdy opposition. 
Now, however, the opposition vanished. Even wooden-headed little Englanders and 
their adherents know when to be silent sometimes. 

The British public says in its commanding way, “ Do this!” and is accustomed 
to see it done. It chooses its servants well, and they are always smart to carry 
out the details. Forbes, Buxton, His Excellency the Governor, and the other 
men on the spot, with the eye of prophecy had secured a month’s start, and 
naturally had got a wealth of preparations mapped out up the sleeve. When 
these were reeled forth in rhythmical precision, they spoke volumes (to the public) 
of the excellence of the Colony’s organisation ; and the hurrying war-correspondent, 
catching this key-note before he sailed, saw the perfection of the local machinery 
from the moment a surf-boat ejected him on the beach, and patted the white men 
of the place on the back in lavish dispatches. Clearly this Colony had been too 
long neglected. Clearly the men now in charge were just the fellows to bring it 
with a rush to the front. 





At the London War Office officers were tumbling over one another in their 
eagerness to volunteer; at Malta, Cape Town, Woolwich, Gibraltar, pieces of the 
war machine were getting oiled and started; a wire to Suez sent a home-coming 
Indian regiment to stew some more in the tropics before it could swill its English 
beer; and in Free Town harbour, Sierra Leone, Her Maijesty’s penny steamer 
Alecto took on a hurried lick of paint as she prepared for her four-hundredth 
campaign. Nobody knew how strong were the forces of the King of Katti, and 
nobody, except a few responsible heads, very vastly cared. Ronald Buxton prayed 
piously that they wouldn’t “swamp the show with regiments.” 
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“The old Lord High Executioner up at Katti,” said he to Forbes, “has got 
some good fighting soldiers with excellent guns, so my fellows say, and it will be a 
beastly shame if they are scared into running away before the fun begins.” 

“Well, we want the man beaten once and for always,” said the Colonial 
Secretary, who looked more to effect than method. ‘We've more luck than I 
hoped for: the Colony,isn’t having to pay for the troops; we’ve been such good 
boys that we’re having*’em stood for a treat; and they can send the whole bally 
army for anything I care.” 

“And make a silly picnic of it? I didn’t come out here for picnics; I came 
for promotion ; and if it’s all ‘Tommies and no fighting, that means I’ve to stay 
where I am. Look here, you let me waltz in with the Hatisas—call it a_ recon- 
naissance in force, if you like—and I’ll clean out Katti’s town for you before the 
other fellows arrive. I say, I could really. Do try and work it with the Chief, 
there’s a good fellow.” 

“Rot!” said Forbes. ‘This war isn’t going to be run for yeur particular 
benefit, my young friend—or mine, for that matter. It’s for the Colony. It'll 
bring the Colony into notice, and let everybody know what a fine place it is, and 
how well it’s run—by us, of course—and how much more valuable it’s got by 
having the new territory added, and, in fact, what a desirable Colony it is for 
younger sons and capitalists in every way.” 

“Oh, if you look upon the war as a beastly advertisement scheme !” 

“T do. This is the way it runs: ‘To let, New portion of the British Empire, 
offering a highly desirable dumping-ground for single young men desirous of 
making a pile. Apply early for allotments.’ And when the guns begin to shoot, 
everybody at home will turn round and see that advertisement written big in the 
newspapers and on the hoardings. ‘The more guns there are, and the more they 
shoot, the more those excellent people will turn round to look, and become aware 
of the Colony’s existence.” 

“ How mad that poor beggar Padgett would be,” said Buxton, “if he could 
only know what his blundering expedition had led up to! If he had been a 
German, he could not have hated any more the idea that this Colony should 
expand or any way go forward.” 

The Colonial Secretary turned on him with sudden asperity. 

“ Now look here,” he said, “mind how you talk about Padgett. There are a 
lot of reporters on the beach here now, and if they get to know too much, the 
fat "ll be in the fire with a vengeance. Reporters are all very well in their way ; 
they’re fellows we’ve wanted out here badly for long enough. But it is only 
intended they should know the proper things. All the white men in this Colony 
are safe enough as far as intention goes, because they know, whoever they are, that 
if the Colony pushes ahead, they move on also. But the man that scares me is 
your loose-lipped man.” 

Buxton flushed. 

“JT am not altogether a dam’ fool,” he said. ‘The whole business mystified 
me at first, I'll own. You were all so infernally close about it. But I began to see 
that the Chief wouldn’t have a bounder like that to come and insult him day after 
day at Government House without a considerable reason, and after I sat down to 
think the matter out, I wasn’t very long in seeing how Padgett would be of 
use. You see, I’m a bit of a fisherman myself, and when you can’t rise ’em with 
a fly, live bait’s usually the best thing, if you’re fishing for the pot. But you 
needn’t necessarily think I was the kind of fathead to go and bawl out the whole 
yarn to one of those correspondent fellows when he came into barracks for a 
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cocktail. I’m not long enough out from home myself to forget how they look at 
things there.” 

“All right,” said Forbes ; ‘1 didn’t mean to draw you like that, only I thought 
a hint might be useful. Well, I must go down to the office again. My faith, 
though, this kind of tea-party does mean a mountain of work for the men on the 
spot. I wish I could think there was a chance of it bringing in something in 
the way of reward besides.” 

Now, it is no place here to reprint what the war-correspondents with the 
Expeditionary Force wrote of with such breadth of colour and detail. The 
converging troops, with their paraphernalia of guns, rockets, commissariat, 
ambulance, and all the rest, steamed out to the Colony from a dozen points, in 





“Buxton, with little thrills of glee, found himself giving advice to an admiral, three colonels, and a general.” 


war-ship and hired transport. Every dwelling in the town was a_ barrack, and 
Government House was an officers’ free restaurant. The men on the spot who 
knew the country suddenly changed from exiles into residents, and Buxton, with 
little thrills of glee, found himself giving advice to an admiral, three colonels and 
a general, who had already won high place in the traffic of war. 

“Sharp fellow, that young what’s-his-name—Buxton,” said the big men amongst 
themselves. ‘ Must try and shove him into something a bit better when this affair’s 
through. He hasn’t done much, of course, but he hasn’t muddled everything, like 
these black regiment fellows generally do.” 

And in due time the nice pink English Tommies (which Baines had sighed for) 
were dumped on the noisy beach by the surf-boats, and the march up country, with 
its attendant miseries, and roadmaking, and fever, was carried out according to 
honoured precedent and rule. His Excellency the Governor accompanied the 
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force, not necessarily to be shot at, but merely as a guarantee of good faith; and 
Ronald Buxton and his Hatisas headed the advance, and ambushed the 
ambushing Katti men very cannily amongst the by-paths of the bush. ‘The 
correspondents who accompanied the column painted the horrors of Katti City in 
fresh bright red, as though they were a thing which had never been heard 
of before, and quite ignored the fact that the Colonials had been vainly crying 
against them for years. 

One illustrator, more ingenious than his fellows, sent home a sombre photograph 
of “ Rev. Padgett’s grave.” But, truth to tell, Padgett had rather dropped out of 
history by this time. He was dead; he had been useful; and he was forgotten. 
What more could the man expect? In life he had not endeared himself to the 
Colonials. 

There was no hitch anywhere. Great Britain makes a speciality of these little 
wars, and in them trains the sections of her fighting machinery perfectly, as 
some one will find out expensively when the threatened big war arrives. The King 
of Katti was duly caught, tried, and deported to a distant shore; his ecclesiastical 
arrangements were upset for good, and human sacrifices finally abolished; and in 
his place was set up one Buxton, an ordinary British subaltern, as Resident, 
with a guard of Haiisas to uphold his dignity. The country, wearied of its old 
rulers, settled down at once, and the Haisas (who, being natives, are good judges 
of such a matter) showed their appreciation of the quietude by sending for their 
wives and families to come and take up immediate residence in Katti City. 

Charteris and Baines bought over the Government loot of carved ivory and 
gold dust at such a nice profit to themselves that they were able a year later to 
“chuck the Coast for good” and live decently at home on ample incomes; and 
His Excellency the Governor received the reward of his tact and luck in the shape 
of the coveted K.C.M.G., and promotion to another colony where the death-rate 
for Europeans did not average more than twenty-seven per thousand, which of 
course was by comparison quite a health resort. Even Forbes got the reward which 
he so persistently refused to expect, and is now His Excellency the Governor, in 
his late Excellency’s place. And at home people studied their maps and remarked 
complacently that territory eager for trade had been added to the British Empire, 
in acreage equal to the British Islands, with Belgium and Holland thrown in. 

But Padgett was the discontented man, and in my humble judgment rightly so. 
He had acted on his own pig-headed initiative certainly; but all the same he 
had been made use of—as a bait—neither more nor less. It appeared that he 
had not been killed at all, and the shrivelled hand which had been sent down as 
a mark of dona fides had been borrowed from some unknown stranger. Pleasantries 
of this sort are quite admitted in the diplomacy of the African interior. Instead, 
he had been haled off up country in the custody of a couple of local ecclesiastics, 
who (as probably he would have done himself) treated him with some intolerance, 
and did not liberate him till long after the trouble was over, and he had ceased to 
have value as a hostage. 

He got down to the Coast in rags, but quite unchastened in spirit. Men 
certainly knew him, but after the first formal congratulations on his escape, their 
recognitions were disgustingly dry and inhospitable. One would have thought that 
their sense of generosity would have been touched: they all of them certainly had 
gained much through Mr. Padgett’s unconscious aid. But I am only writing 
history here, and the fact remains that they gave him the cold shoulder. The 
man’s usefulness was gone; they saw in him only a noisy, objectionable bounder. 
Mr. Padgett went home as an “assisted passenger” by an early steamer, 
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vowing vengeance on Colonial officials, the Coast, and every piece of work to 
which a white man can put his hand in West Africa. He would have a general 
inquiry ; he would frame a list of abuses ; he would have questions in Parliament ; 
he would procure a Royal Commission. He might have done it, too, had the 
journalistic season been propitious, being a man of astonishing energy against his 
dislikes. But there was another excitement on hand, and the Colony was saved 
from worry. One small evening paper, after much clamouring at editorial doors, 
did publish an expurgated “Statement by Rev. Paget,” but there the matter rested. 
The statement was not copied by any of the other journals. ‘The other excitement 
on hand beat it in interest. 

There is luck in these minor matters of cantankering, just as there is in the 
larger affairs of empire-making. Suitable baits do not come to hand every day of 
the week. 

C. J. CutciirFE Hyne. 


Ou PS 





“He had been haled off up country in the custody of a couple of local ecclesiastics.” 

















A Russian Icon. 


OT always the Eternal Glories shine! 
The travail-cries of Nations rend our ears, 

And only through a blinding mist of tears 
We catch the Vision of the Face Divine. 
Then, not as King men see the Son of God, 
Throned in a mystic splendour—strange, apart: 
But as to Calvary’s bitter Cross He trod, 
Bearing the world within a Broken Heart, 
Of all that suffer was not He the Chief? 
Therein lies balm for every human ill— 
Shall He not heal Who knew our utmost need? 
Saviour and Lord, He condescends to plead, 
Claiming Himself a tenderer title still, 
A Man of Sorrows and acquaint with Grief! 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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Zi EAR Mr. I,— 
1) “T have read your book about G./7. and J, very much, and I like it very 
much, and I should like to see you very much, and your little girl, becos I 
think you unnerstand about little girls, and why do not come and see me at my home. 
I live the Mill Hous at Lynchurch. Will you come to tea. Charlotte would say yes 
if I ask her, but she has got the Inflewhensir. So I will say good-bye, 
“from your loving little friend, 
“ ROSAMUND.” 


It took Rosamund nearly two hours to write the letter, and even then she was 
not quite sure about the spelling. Influenza in particular had a strange look, she 
thought. But at last she folded the three sheets covered with large unsteady 
writing, and put them in an envelope. She dropped much red sealing-wax on the 
letter, and a little on her hands ; but she would not cry, because Charlotte was ill, 
and besides, little girls had to be brave. Then she felt in her pocket for her 
penny, and went down the dusty road to the post office, tying the strings of her 
sun-bonnet as she went. The fisher people at their doors nodded to her as she 
passed, arid watched her out of sight before they resumed their work of net mending 
or their occupation of gossip. 

Rosamund and Charlotte were a godsend to Lynchurch. They gave the village 
people something to talk about—something beyond tides and takes, the look of the 
sky, and the hardness of times nowadays. For in Lynchurch is little happening, 
and the letting of the Mill House was an event. That it should be let to an 
unmarried lady with one little girl, who was no relation, and who called the lady 
simply Charlotte, was an event still more startling; and the tongues of Lynchurch 
gossips were busy. Not ill-naturedly, though, for they are a kindly folk ; and when 
it was found that Miss Haddon “ paid her way,” and was not “stuck up” in the 
matter of allowing Rosamund to play on the beach with the fisher children, Lynchurch 
niade up its mind to the situation, and went on talking. 

Now the two had lived in the Mill House for a year—through the changing 
seasons: had known all the varying glories of the autumn sunsets over the marsh 
behind the black ruined mill; the strenuous gales of winter, when one is glad to 
hold on to the palings to keep one’s footing as one goes down the street ; the 
golden summer, when the wide yellow sands are steeped and dyed in the sunlight, 
and the sea is a living jewel—sapphire and diamond in one; and the chill spring 
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days, when sea and sky are one pale opal, and the wind moans across the marshes 
and the beach, where the gulls fly low across the pools left by the tide. 

They were happy days for Rosamund, alone with the one she loved best. 
What stories Charlotte knew, what store of songs, what enchanting games, and 
what new and fascinating pursuits, resembling lessons only remotely, yet bringing 
with them that sense of duty performed which hitherto had only come after the 
dreariest routine of “learning by heart”! As the year swung round, every day 
drew Rosamund nearer to her dear, dear Charlotte. And now suddenly it was all 
over: Charlotte was ill—a woman from the village came in for the little business 
of housework over which they two had been so merry—and Rosamund was not 
allowed even to climb the stairs which led to Charlotte’s room. A bed was made 
up for her in the little dining-room, and she was left to amuse herself as best she 





~ -Aebwis Bayne me 


“She was left to amuse hers2lf as best she could.” 


could, without songs or stories or games. She tried to draw; but when you are 
eight years old drawing is dull work unless some kindly critic be at hand to praise 
your efforis. The fisher children, with whom at other times she loved to play, 
ceased to charm her now: Charlotte was ill, and Rosamund’s mood was one of 
deep melancholy ; the rough play of the other children jarred on her. So she 
read and re-read all her books, and most of all she read and loved a little volume 
by an unknown author, called “G.H. and I.” She found it among Charlotte’s 
books, and hailed it as a treasure. It was a father’s record, simply given, of a 
little child’s ways and words—of the goodness and naughtiness of a little child, a 
little child like herself. She had many other books that told of the sayings and 
doings of children—their sins and their repentances—but none like this. Rosamund 
could not have analysed her sensations, could not have told you why this book 
was dearer to her than all the others. Perhaps it was not so much the fidelity of 
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the picture of child-life, as the passionate love, the tender insight of the father, 
that held her. For the book was no story, was not really a child’s book at all: 
had only the tale of how G.H. planted seeds, how she gathered flowers, how she 
was lost in the snow, and above all—not told in words, but revealed in every detail, 
every phrase—the story of how G.H.’s father loved her. And as Rosamund read 
the’ book over and over, it seemed to her that since Charlotte was ill, and the 
world very empty and sad, it would be a happy thing to see this father and his 
little girl come down the road to Mill House. Unconsciously Rosamund _ had 
identified herself, as children will, with the child of whom she had read. She had 
come to believe that this father loved her, Rosamund, as he loved his own little 
girl with the funny name. It was nicer to be G.H., she thought, than to be Grace 
Howard, or whatever the little girl had been christened. She wondered whether, 
when he came, he would call her R.V. instead of Rosamund; for she never 
doubted that he would come. And he came. 

It had been raining all day, and now the evening breeze had swept the clouds 
in purple heaps into the west, and built them into an arch across the door of 
the golden chamber where the sun was going to bed, and from under the lintel 
of the cloud doorway the level sunbeams fell across the marsh, turning dyke and 
hedgerow, field and lichened farm, to wondrous images wrought in fine gold. 

Rosamund was sitting on the grey fence opposite the house. ‘The fence is very 
crooked, because the wind has been trying for years to blow it down, and the 
fence yields a little every year. But that only makes it the more comfortable to 
sit on when you are on the right side of it—though it is very awkward to climb 
over from the wrong side. 

As Rosamund sat there, looking at the red sunlight behind the black mill, she 
heard a footstep on the road, and turned to look, It was a man in brown 
knickerbockers and jacket, with a beard. ‘The beard looked red in the evening 
sunlight, and the man looked kind, she thought ; but he was a stranger. She was 
not afraid of strangers, but all the same she sought the moral support of her own 
home. She got off the fence, ran across to the garden gate, shut it after her, and 
from between its white bars stood to watch the stranger go by. She was interested 
in him because he was walking. Nearly all the brown-knickerbockered figures who 
passed the house were on bicycles ; their passage was too swift to allow time for 
the development of interest. 

But this stranger did not pass. He looked at the house, and he looked at the 
mill looming black from beyond the patch of green behind the house. Then he 
looked at her, and came close up to the gate. 

“You are Rosamund,” he said. “I got your letter, and I have come to tea.” 

“Are you really ‘I1’?” said Rosamund. “ Where is G.H. ?” 

“I couldn’t bring her. Are you glad to see me?” 

“Yes, Mr. I,—very glad.” 

“May I come in?” 

“No, don’t. Only yesterday I asked Ethel to tea,—she’s Marsh’s little girl: 
he’s one of the coastguards,—and Mrs. Bates said I wasn’t to have any one to 
tea till Charlotte was better.” 

“'That’s unlucky for me. However, let’s go down to the sea wall. Hullo! it’s 
raining again. You must run in.” 

“Come to the mill,” said Rosamund. “You must run. Come along.” 

They ran hand in hand across the green to the old mill, Rosamund’s favourite 
play-place. For long enough the mill had been past work; the boards were rotting 
away, and the great stones lay silent and idle. It was used now as a storehouse 
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“She heard a footstep on the road, and turned to look.” 


for nets, tools, old harness, and lumber generally. The owner of the mill used it, 
but it was Rosamund who loved and enjoyed it. 

“Come up, Mr. I,” she said hospitably, pausing at the foot of the broken stair. 
“We will prop open the west door, and then we shan’t feel the wind; and we can 
look at the pretty marshes, and see the king go to bed.” 

“What king?” 
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“Why, the sun. Don’t you know the old French kings used to have lots of 
people to see them go to bed? But only one king does it now, and he is King Sun. 
And all the poor people may see him as well as the nasty rich ones.” 

She had flung open the wooden shutter, and the marsh and the sunset were 
before them—a picture framed in the soft darkness of the old timbers. 

Rosamund spread a sack on the floor. ‘Sit down,” she said, ‘‘and tell me all 
about G.H. and I.” 

“‘ Why, all that was told in the book. Have you written a book about Charlotte 
and Rosamund?” 

“Not yet,” was the cautious answer. 

“Then don’t you see that you must tell me all about yourself at once !—or 
else we don’t start fair.” 

“Qh,” she said vaguely, “there’s nothing to tell about ws. We never got lost 
in the snowstorm or anything. Oh, dear Mr. I, it was good of you to come! 
Have you come all the way from London?” 

“No, only from Folkestone. They sent your letter on to me; but if I had been 
in Timbuctoo I would have come just the same, dear.” He pulled her envelope 
frdm his pocket and looked at it. It was much marked in blue pencil, through 
which one could still read in round and shaky characters :— 

wie fe Lae 
who wrote about G. H. 

“ There is the name Longman Green and Co. in the book. TI think that ts the shop 
where he bought the paper. Perhaps they will know.” 

“T didn’t know your address, but I thought it would be all right,” she said 
triumphantly. 

“And so it was. You are a lucky little girl, Rosamund, to live in a_ house 
that has a windmill to it.” 

“That was why Charlotte took it.” 

“Ah, yes. By-the-bye, who is Charlotte? They told me in the village Miss 
Haddon lived in this house.” 

“That is Charlotte: she is my dearest dear. She lived in the same house as 
us in London.” Rosamund shuddered and made a face. ‘“ London is a very nasty 
place,” she added: “I hate it.” 

“ And how did you come to leave it ?” 

“My aunt died. I did not like her very much, but I am sorry she died. It 
is not nice to die: you go into a black box in the ground, and you never see 
anything again—never never never. Mrs. Langridge told me.” 

“ That isn’t what vead/y happens,” he said; “that’s only a sort of pretending. But 
we'll talk about that another time. Tell me about your aunt and your dearest dear.” 

“My aunt used to go out nearly always to speak at meetings about Women’s 
Rights,—I think that’s the name: I’ve seen it printed,—and then I was left. And 
I haven’t any one else. I haven’t got a father, like G.H., nor a mother. How is 
G.H.’s mother ? ” 

‘She is well,” he said quickly. “ And so you were left alone? Poor little Mousie !” 

“So then I used to go and sit with Charlotte. She writes history books, and she let 
me sit with her. Her room was so pretty—not like ours 

“Yes?” 

“And then my aunt died. And Mrs. Langridge—she was the woman of the 
house—and she said I was going to the workhouse; and Charlotte was away ! 
And then, just when they were going to send me... oh!” 
Again Rosamund shuddered, and he put his arm round her. 








and we used to make tea.” 
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“And then Charlotte came, and she said I should be her own little girl. She 
has no one belonging to her either, and it cost too much money to live in London, 
so we came to dear, precious, lovely Lynchurch; and I am Charlotte’s very own 
little girl for ever and ever.” 

**God bless her!” said he. 

“He does,” the child said softly: “1 tell Him to every day, twice, when I say 
my prayers.” 

Then Rosamund begged for more tales of G.H., and would not be denied, so 
the tales were told, but slowly and haltingly ; and at last the light was almost gone, 
and there was silence in the old mill. Rosamund leant her head against her new 
friend’s shoulder. 

“YT wish I had a father like you,” she said at last. “I wish you would play at 
being my father, and let G.H. be my little sister. I would be very kind to her: 
really and truly I would.” 

He kissed her rough brown hair. 

“‘ My dear little bird, it’s time for you to go to roost. Have you told Charlotte 
about me ?” 

“No: I mustn’t see her.” 

“Well, don’t tell her till I give you leave. And come down to the beach by the 
first martello tower to-morrow, if it’s fine, and I’ll tell you some more stories.” 

And Rosamund went the next day and heard stories— stories more connected 
and coherent; and again the next day saw them meet, and the next, and the next, 
—till Lynchurch, watching, made up its mind that this rich gentleman staying 
at the “ Ship” was either Rosamund’s long-lost father, or was an eccentric person 
looking for a little girl to adopt. “But Miss Charlotte will have a word to say 
about that,” added Lynchurch. 

So the days went on, and Charlotte came downstairs, and presently was able to go 
out for a little. Rosamund, true to her promise, had breathed no word of her new 
friend ; and Mrs. Bates, the woman who came in to do the housework and attend 
to Charlotte, had perhaps been bribed to secrecy: at any rate she said nothing. 
But as Charlotte grew better Rosamund’s long absences began to worry her. She 
asked herself ‘‘ What is it the child runs after all day? Is she, too, going to leave 
off loving me?” And she sighed, and crept down to the beach to look for the child. 

Far along the beach she saw Rosamund’s red fisher-cap—a bright spot of 
colour. She crept under the sea wall and waited, for the red spot was moving 
slowly towards her. Some one was with Rosamund: Charlotte wondered who it 
could be. ‘Then she shut her eyes and waited, for she was very tired. 

The little red cap was moving so slowly across the sands because Rosamund 
was absorbed in a story which her new friend was telling her. 

“And so the two children grew up, and he loved her more than anything in 
the world, and they were going to be married. And then they quarrelled. Oh, 
Rosamund, never quarrel with the people you love. It is a dreadful thing.” 

“T won't,” said Rosamund promptly. “Go on.” 

“Tt was such a silly quarrel—all about nothing that really mattered at all; and 
he said he never wanted to see her again, and he went away. And when he 
came to his senses he went back, of course—and she was gone.” 

“Gone where?” 

“JT don’t know. And he has been looking, looking, looking ever since.” 

“1 do hope he will find her. Make a pretty end to the story, and let him find 
her—find her quite soon. It is a pretty story, especially about when they were 
little, and the snowstorm. It’s like G.H.” 
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“Ves, that part of the story is pretty. Well, sweetheart, maybe we'll find a 
happy ending to it yet, for do you know——” 

“Oh,” cried Rosamund, as they crossed the last groin by the martello tower, 
*‘here’s Charlotte!” 

He stopped short. 

“ Darling,” he said very earnestly, “go and tell her you have brought her an 
old friend,—some one who... No—tell her you have brought G.H.’s father. No-- 
tell her her oldest friend is here. Don’t startle her. ‘Tell her quictly.” 

He flung himself over the groin again, and lay in the sand under its shadow, 
waiting. 

Rosamund, a little bewildered, yet went to carry out his bidding. 

She sat down suddenly beside Charlotte, who opened her eyes and reached 
out a languid hand to meet the child’s warm red sandy fingers. 

“My dearest dear,’ said Rosamund abruptly, “there is somebody behind the 
groin.” 

“ Yes,” said Charlotte, still languid. 

“He is a great friend of mine, and he told me to tell you.” 

“How long have you been such great friends?” Charlotte’s interest was 
awakening. 

“Oh, a long time—two weeks quite.” 

“And you never told me? Oh, Rosamund!” The voice was reproachful. 

“Oh, my dearest dear, don’t be angry,” cried Rosamund, throwing her arms 
round Charlotte’s neck. “ He told me not to.” 

“ And now he says——” 

“ And now he said I was to tell you G.H.’s father was here ; and then he said 
not to tell you that, but . . . Oh, Charlotte, what is it ?” 

“.Is he here?” said Charlotte in a strange voice. “I should like to see him 
again—just once.” 

So Rosamund, now completely mystified, ran across the sand and fetched him, 
dragging him by the hand to where Charlotte sat in the sun under the sea wall. 

“ Here he is!” she cried triumphantly. 

And the stranger dropped on one knee by Charlotte and said, “ Oh, Charlotte!” 
and he said no more for quite a long time: only he looked at Charlotte’s face and 
at nothing else. 

Then he said to Rosamund, “Go down to the edge of the sea, and bring me 
the biggest queen-shell you can find.” So Rosamund went. 

Then he took Charlotte’s hand and said: ‘ At last! Oh, my dear, how could 
you go away like that? How could you do it?” 

“Tt is five years ago,” Charlotte was saying in a dull voice. 

“Can you forgive me? Is it too late? Oh, Charlotte, it isn’t too late, 
seit?” 

“Ts she dead?” Charlotte asked, and her face was turned away. 

“Ts who dead ?” 

“The other woman?” 

“What other woman?” 

“G.H.’s mother.” 

Then he laughed out. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear, did you believe it of me? Did you think there was a 
wife in my heart, when all the time there was only you? ‘There is no wife, there 
is no G.H. There is nothing but you—but you !” 

“T don’t understand,” she said. “I knew it was your book because of the 
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snowstorm. Do you remember when you took your coat off to wrap me in ?—do 
you remember ? ” 

“Do I remember! Charlotte, can’t you understand how I have thought of you 
and you and you—and what our life might have been together, and how at last it 
got itself written? I have no wife but you.” He paused a moment, and then 
said, quietly, ‘‘ Charlotte, G.H. was our dream child.” 
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** And the stranger dropped on one knee.” 


Then she crept into his arms, careless of the sympathetic glance of a 
boatman smoking in the wall above. 

“Then it was not true,” she said after awhile: “it was all imagination.” 

“Imagination and—and love, my dear.” 

“Why did you call her G.H.?” 

“T called her C.H., because they were your initials. The printers put G., and 
the publisher thought ‘G.H. and I’ a good title, because the letters come together in 
the alphabet, you know.” 

Here Rosamund returned with the queen-shell. 

“ Rosamund,” he said, catching her hands, “ you know how well I make up 
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stories? Well, all that about G.H. and I was just a make-up, because I had no 
wife and no little girl, and I wanted them both so badly.” 

“Oh dear,” said Rosamund gloomily, “then I shall never have her to play 
with”; and her lip drooped and trembled. 

“You will have me at any rate. I’ve told our dearest dear how much I want 
a wife, and she is going to be my wife,—and as for my little girl——” 

“Oh,” cried Rosamund, jumping for joy, “then your little girl will be Me!” 

“Exactly. I must have been thinking of you when I wrote the book—of you 
and Charlotte.” 

“Then you knew Charlotte before?” 

“ Haven’t I been telling you about our being children together?” 

“Then it was Charlotte in the snowstorm! Well, if it couldn’t be G.H., and 
it couldn’t be me, I’m glad it was Charlotte. My dearest dear, I hope you'll be 
as nice to him as his wife was in the book.” 

“T’ll try,” said Charlotte meekly. 

“And I'll try to be as naughty as G.H.—I will really and truly,” said Rosamund. 
“ Charlotte, you look as if you had just washed your face—it’s all pink and damp. 
But your eyes are very bright. Aren’t you glad he’s come?” 

“Yes,” said Charlotte. 

“TI told you God would bless her,” said Rosamund, creeping in between them. 

“He has blessed me,” said Charlotte softly. 

“He has blessed me,” said the man reverently ; and across the child’s head 
the eyes of the lovers. met. 

E. NESBIT. 





WHEN STARS GROW PALE. 


HEN stars grow pale for envy of the sun, 
Then may I envy thee: 

Or when the shallow brooks o’erclouded: run, 
Disdainful of the sea : 

When lowly weeds to glory make pretence, 
Claiming the rose’s place, 

Shall I, desirous of pre-eminence, 
Call thy perfection base. 


A thousand star-points fleck the blue of night— 
Day boasts one sun supreme : 

Lost in the gulf of ocean infinite 
Is many a fretful stream : 

Towards my sun, a tiny star-flame, I 
Look wondering, and aspire ; 

Or like a brook approach bewilderedly 


The deep of my desire ! 


KATHLEEN HaypDN GREEN. 











AST seven o’clock: time to be gone: 





Twelfth-night’s over and dawn shivering up: 
A hasty cut of the loaf, a steaming cup, 


Down to the door, and there is Coachman John, 


Ruddy of cheek is John, and bright of eye; 
But John, it appears, has none of your grins and winks: 
Civil enough, but short: perhaps he thinks: 


Words come once in a mile, and always dry. 


Has he a mind or not? I wonder: but soon 


We turn through a leafless wood, and there to the right, 








Like a sun bewitched in alien realms of night, 


Mellow and yellow and rounded hangs the moon 
Copyrigist in the United States of America by Henry Newbolt. 
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Strangely near she 
seems, and terribly 
great : 

The world is dead: 
why are we travel- 
ling still ? 

Nightmare _ silence 
grips my struggling 

! will; 

We are driving for 

ever and ever to 


find a gate. 


~~ 
ID 
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“When you come to consider the moon,” says John at last, 
And stops to feel his footing and take his stand; 
“ And then there’s some will say there’s never a hand 


That made the world!” 


A flick, and the gates are passed. 


Out of the dim magical moonlit park, 
Out to the workday road and wider skies: 
There’s a warm flush in the East where day’s to rise, 


And I’m feeling the better for Coachman John’s remark. 


HENRY NEWBGCLT. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN THE NEW HEBRIDES 


ORE than twenty years ago a fine young Polynesian half-caste, named 
Alan, and myself, were running a small trading cutter out of Samoa, 
among the low-lying atolls of the Ellice and Tokelau groups, in the 
South Pacific. We had hauled her up on the beach to clean and put a few sheets 
of copper on her; when, one day, a big bronze-faced man came to us, and asked 
us if we were open to a charter to Santo in the New Hebrides. After a few 
minutes’ conversation we struck a bargain, the terms of which were to take him, 
his native wife, three servants, and twenty tons of trade goods, to his trading 
station on Espiritu Santo in the New Hebrides, for a thousand dollars. He was 
an ex-trading skipper, but had given up the sea, married a Hervey Island half-caste, 
and, after trading some years in the Caroline and Marshall groups, had made a 
trip to the New Hebrides, where he had gone into partnership with a Frenchman, 
who, like himself, was a sailor man, and had settled down on Santo. Hammer— 
for that was his name—had then returned to the Carolines for his family, and 
brought them to Samoa, from whence he thought he could get a passage down-to 
the New Hebrides in one of the two German brigs then engaged in the Kanaka 
labour trade—“ blackbirding,” as it was called. But one, the /serdrook, had been 
burnt in Sydney Harbour, and the other was away at Valparaiso. 

But now arose a difficulty. I was not navigator enough to take the vessel 
to Santo—a distance of thirteen hundred miles—let alone beat her back to’ Samoa 
against the south-east trades. ‘This, however, Captain Hammer soon settled. He 
agreed to navigate us down, and his partner would come back with me; as his wife, 
who was a Samoan woman, wanted to pay a visit to her native country, and our 
vessel would afford her an excellent opportunity ; his own services in bringing the 
cutter back to Samoa to be “squared” by free passages for himself and wife. 

My partner Alan was quite satisfied; the big man planked down two hundred 
and fifty dollars on account, and we shook hands all round. Hammer was a quiet, 
silent sort of fellow, but I knew we should get on all right; for he came down to 
us next morning with his people, helped us heave the cutter off the beach, and 
covered our decks with pigs and poultry. That afternoon we got our wood and 
water aboard, and were ready for sea at daylight. 

Alan was a splendid type of a man. Brought up to the sea from his childhood, 
he had served some years as a boat-steerer on American whaleships, then with 
“ Bully ” Hayes as boatswain in the notorious Rona brig; and a finer seaman never 
walked a deck. He was very proud of the English blood in his veins, and always 
talking of the exploits of his father, who had served with the gallant Cochrane in the 
Chilian navy. At sea he was a man for emergencies—quick, resolute, resource ful, 
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and sober. On shore, with money in his pocket, he descended to the level of the 
lowest beach-comber, and was always in trouble for thumping somebody—generally 
another half-caste or a policeman. Peace to his bones! He went to a sailor’s death 
long ago, but the writer of this narrative will never forget the dark, handsome face, 
laughter-filled eyes, and cheery voice of the best shipmate with whom he cver sailed. 
We put to sea with a fine breeze, and running between the islands of Upolu 
and Savai’i, were out of sight of land by dusk. There were but thirteen persons all 
told on board—our seven passengers, Alan, four native sailors, and myself; but we 
were in no wise crowded for room, for the hold was used as a sleeping place by 





“There were six people in her—five pulling and one steering.” 


Captain Hammer’s wife, her two children, and three servants. Mats had _ been 
spread over the cargo, and, the weather being fine, the hatch was left open from 
the time we left Samoa nearly till we reached Santo. 

The south-east trade wind held steadily, and the little vessel, being clean and in 
fine trim, ran along at a great rate, till, on the sixth day out, when we had just 
sighted Pentecost Island, one of the New Hebrides group, it died away, and at sunset 
we were becalmed. All that night the air was close and muggy, but towards dawn a 
faint air came from the westward. During the night the strong current had carried 
us in ten or twelve miles nearer to the shore, and at sunrise we were not more than 
six miles from the land. Pentecost, from the treachery of its savage inhabitants, had 
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always borne a bad reputation ; and so, as the cutter still continued to drift shore- 
wards, Alan, Captain Hammer, and myself, thought it just as well to be prepared 
for any canoes that might attempt to cut us off. (As a matter of fact, however, 
we need not have been under any alarm in this respect, for although the Pentecost 
natives were, and are now, a thoroughly bad lot, as the surveying vessels of the 
Australian Squadron know to their cost, they would never attempt to cut off a 
vessel unless she were anchored. But no one of us white men knew much of the 
New Hebrides.) So, as we had plenty of arms on board—Winchesters, and Sharp’s 
rifles—we got them in readiness ; and very fortunate it was that we did so. 

We drifted steadily along the densely wooded shores of Pentecost all that day, 
the sea as smooth as glass, and the pitch bubbling up in the decks from the 
intense heat. ‘Towards sunset, Captain Hammer’s wife, who was lying on the 
skylight with her youngest child, called out to us that she could see a boat or 
canoe on the starboard beam. Hammer and I at once got our glasses, and soon 
made out a boat, pulling five oars, coming towards us from the island, and not 
more than a couple of miles away. 

As she came nearer, and lifted now and then to the swell, I got a better view, 
and saw there were six people in her—five pulling and one steering. ‘They came 
along very leisurely. 

‘Shipwrecked people, I imagine,” said Hammer ; and then, turning to Alan and 
myself, he added, with a laugh, “ Perhaps there’s a fine big lump of a ship ashore 
about here, and you fellows are bound to get some fine pickings—might get the 
ship herself afloat.” 

In ten minutes or so a bit of a light air came over the water, and filled our 
sails, so we stood over towards the boat, which was now drawing close. Presently 
one of our native sailors hailed me from aloft, and said he could see four or five 
more men in the boat besides those who were pulling; and at the same time she 
ceased rowing awhile, then the oars dipped again, and she came on. 

Suddenly Hammer, who was scanning the strange boat very closely, turned to 
me quietly and said: “I don’t like the looks of that boat. We had better not 
let them come alongside. Perhaps they’re escapees from New Caledonia. I thought 
so at first—they’ve got the regular Ile Nou stroke. If they try to board we must 
beat them off, or we may lose the ship.” 

Realising the danger, Alan and I at once called the hands aft, gave each man 
a loaded Sharp’s rifle and half a dozen cartridges, and told him to lay it down 
handy on the deck, and be prepared to use it. Hammer’s wife at once began 
loading our five Winchester rifles. By this time the boat was within a hundred 
yards of the cutter. Whether those in her saw what we were doing or not I do 
not know, but they came on very confidently. 

Then, getting up on the rail, I hailed, “ Boat ahoy there! Don’t come any 
nearer, or we'll fire into you. What do you want?” 

There was a sudden commotion among the rowers, and then Hammer and 
Alan coming to the rail, stood beside me with their Winchesters in their hands. 
This display had a good effect, for they stopped pulling at once, and the man 
steering stood up. The moment I got a full view of him and heard him speak, 
I knew that Hammer was right about the identity of the strangers. 

“We are a ship-a-wreck men,” he called out ; “we wanta water and provis’.” 

“Well, pull abeam of us to windward, but don’t come alongside just yet.” 

* All right,” was the answer. 

The wind was very light, and the boat could have soon overtaken us, but we 
felt confident that with the arms we had on board we could easily beat them off 
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‘We let them range alongside, and the steersman jumped on deck.” 


if they tried to board. At the same time we were willing to give them some 
provisions, and such other assistance as lay in our power. 

After talking the matter over with Hammer, I again hailed the boat, and 
told the steersman that he could come aboard, but that the rest of his crowd 
must keep to the boat. 

Hauling our jib to windward we let them range alongside, and the steersman 
jumped on deck. During the few minutes that the boat was waiting we had a 
good look at her and her occupants. ‘The former, I could see, was German-built, 
very long, narrow, and heavy, and was lumbered up with a quantity of fresh 
cocoanuts, yams, taro, and other native food. As for the crew, they were as 
suspicious a looking lot of scarecrows as could be imagined. Some of them were 
dressed in the heavy woollen garments usually worn by German merchant seamen, 
but half a dozen of them were wearing the yellow-grey canvas trousers of the New 
Caledonian convict. As I looked down at them, Alan pointed out to me the 
muzzles of three or four short rifles showing from beneath the edge of a ragged native 
mat which was spread over the bottom boards for’ard. They had evidently spent the 
night on shore, for some of them, who were wearing cloth caps, had made themselves 
peaked sun-shades of plaited green cocoanut leaves, which were tied round their 
heads, native-fashion. Lying amidships was a good-sized water-breaker ; and one 
of the gang, a little hook-nosed ruffian with a villainous face and wearing a_ filthy 
print shirt with the tails outside his pants, kept tapping it with a piece of wood, 
to show us by the hollow sound that it was empty. 
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“Pass it up on deck, you monkey-faced swine,” said Alan. “ Why didn’t you 
fill it when you were ashore?” 

“We no finda water,” said the leader; “ we looka two, tree day—no finda ; and 
too many —— nigger on shore shoota us all the time witha-bow-anda-arra.” 

“Well, you’ve got some guns there, I see. Couldn’t you keep the niggers off 
while a couple of you filled the breaker?” I asked. “And there’s plenty of water 
on Pentecost, I believe.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Of whata good the gun? We no have the 
cartridge. Perhaps you give some—feefty, twenty, ten, eh ?” 

Alan, who was a bit of a humourist, answered that we would give him as 
many cartridges as he wanted, if he gave us all the rifles he had in the boat in 
exchange. 

A scowl—which he tried to twist into a smile—flitted across his face, and he 
turned his head away. 

Giving the crowd in the boat a long line, we veered them astern, and, as the 
breeze was now freshening, the cutter slipping through the water pretty fast, and we 
felt safe) Hammer and I turned our undivided attention to our visitor. He was 
a tall, squarely-built fellow of about fifty years of age, with a thick stubble of 
iron-grey beard covering his cheeks and chin, and his forehead and neck were 
burnt to the colour of dark leather by the rays of a tropical sun. He was dressed 
in a pea-jacket and dungaree pants, but had no boots. 

“Sit down,” I. said, “and tell us what we can do for you. But take a glass 
of grog first.” 

He drank the liquor eagerly, first bowing to Mrs. Hammer and then to us all 
in turn, and at the same time taking a sweeping glance along the deck at our 
crew who were grouped for’ard. As he raised his hand to his mouth I saw that 
the back of it was much tattooed. 

“Where did you lose your ship?” I asked. 

“ Astrolaba Reefa,” he answered quickly, “three hundreda mila to south-a-ward.” 

“What was her name?” 

“The Airdale,” he replied glibly ; “ belonga to Liverpool—fine biga ship. We 
bound to Pam in New Caledonia to load chroma ore, and run ashore on dark 
night. Ship break up very quick,”—and then he rattled off the rest of his yarn, 
and a very plausible one it was too. The ship, he said, was not injured much at 
first, and on the following morning the captain, with the second mate and four 
hands, had left in one of the boats for Pam to get assistance. The first mate, 
bos’un, and three hands were drowned. After waiting for ten days on the wreck 
the rest of the crew took to the long-boat, for bad weather came on, and the ship 
began to pound on the reef. 

“But what are you doing here, so far to the northward?” asked Hammer, in 
his slow, drawling tones. “Why didn’t you steer for New Caledonia ?—you were 
only two days’ sail to there from Astrolabe Reefs. Now you are three hundred 
miles to the north.” 

The man was a marvellous liar. Yes, he said, that was true, but, “Goda help 
him,” he would “speaka true.” He and the nine men with him did not want to 
go to New Caledonia, and did not want to have anything more to do with the 
captain, who was a very “harda” man, and so they had stood to the northward, 
meaning to land on one of the New Hebrides. 

“What was the captain’s name ?” 

“Smeeth—Captain Johna Smeeth—belonga to Liverpool.” 

“Are you one of the ship’s officers ?” 
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“T am carpenter,” he answered promptly. “I all the time sail in Englisha 
ship.” 

‘Just so: are you a Frenchman?” asked Hammer casually. 

“No; I come from Barcelona.” 

“Well,” I said, “I hope you will get along all right in your boat wherever you 
go. I'll give youa 5olb. tin of biscuits, some tinned meats, and as much water as 
you can take.” 

He thanked me effusively, and said he would remember me in his prayers, etc. 





“‘Hammer and | turned our undivided attention to our visitor.” 


“Have you a compass?” I asked. He shrugged his shoulders despairingly. 
No, they had no compass; the “ gooda Goda must be compass” for them. 

Mani, Hammer’s wife, who was sitting near us with her youngest child on her 
lap, apparently taking no heed of our talk, held the infant up and smiled, and, as 
if speaking to it, said in Samoan: 

“ He lies. I saw a boat compass in the stern sheets of the boat.” 

“ Well, I’m sorry I can’t give you a compass,” I said. “Alan, pass up a tin 
of biscuit and a case of meat. The breeze is freshening, and we must get along.” 

Then our visitor made an earnest appeal. His boat was leaky, his comrades 
were worn out, yet if we would let them come aboard they would, after a_ little 
rest, tow the cutter in a calm, and not trouble us in any way. ‘Then, when we 
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sighted Santo they would leave us and make for Leper’s Island, which was the 
place they wanted to reach. The natives there were very friendly, and there were 
some white men there. 

“No,” I said, “our vessel is too small for so many people. If you follow 
Pentecost along to the north, you will sight Leper’s Island as soon as you round 
the north point. Now, haul your boat alongside. And here are a couple of bottles 
of brandy for yourself and crew, some matches, and a small box of tobacco.” 

The boat hauled alongside, and our visitor again thanking us, got in. In a few 
minutes we saw their leader serving them out a nip; then the night blotted them 
from view. 

At daylight we were again becalmed and drifting steadily to the northward. 
The boat was not in sight, and the only signs of life visible around us were some 
slender columns of smoke ascending from the native villages along the coast, which 
was less than three miles away. ‘The heat at ten o’clock was intense, and to add 
to our discomfort a heavy swell set in, and caused us to roll incessantly. However, 
we lowered our mainsail, tried to be philosophical, and waited for a_ breeze. 
Towards four in the afternoon a sharp rain squall swept down upon us from the 
land ; it lasted barely ten minutes, and was followed by others at short intervals, 
and then we knew we were in for a night of it. Whenever one of these squalls 
came tearing over the water we made good use of the wind by running before it 
to the east, so as to get away from the land ; but at midnight we found we were 
a great deal too close, and that the current was very strong, and now setting in 
shore very rapidly we could tell by the sound of the surf. There was nothing 
for us but to tow off, for the water was too deep to anchor, even within thirty 
fathoms of the reef. Just as we got the boat over the side there came a tremendous 
downpour of rain, and we could only make ourselves heard by shouting to each 
other at the top of our voices. ‘This continued for half an hour, and through it 
all the boat, with Alan and three hands, continued to tow. Suddenly it ceased— 
for about five minutes—only to fall again with a deafening uproar. At two o'clock 
it toned down to a misty drizzle, and I called to Alan to come alongside, as 
Hammer, two of his natives, and myself would give him a spell. The rain had 
beaten the swell»down, but the current was terribly strong, and when the mist 
lifted a bit we saw we were still too close to the reef. After taking a cast of the 
lead and finding no bottom, Hammer and his two natives and myself tumbled into 
the boat. We had just about tautened the tow-line when Alan’s voice rang out. 

“Boat ahoy! Come back, quick, for God’s sake! Here’s the Frenchmen 
coming !” 

We backed alongside and jumped on board, just in time; for almost at the 
same moment the Frenchmen’s boat came up with a rush, and half a dozen men 
sprang on to our decks and instantly closed with us. ‘The rest would have 
followed, but Mani, Hammer’s wife, was already firing into their boat with a 
Winchester. ‘This kept them off: had they, too, gained the deck we should 
probably have lost the ship. The struggle on board was short but sharp. 
Hammer, who was possessed of enormous strength, had seized the first man who 
jumped over the rail round his waist, and slung him clean across the deck against 
the port bulwarks, where he lay stunned ; and then went for the next man, whom he 
knocked backward into the boat with a terrific blow. Meanwhile Alan, two native 
sailors, and myself, were tied up in a knot with three others on the port side. It 
was so dark that it was impossible to tell friend from foe at first; and one of our 
hands, named Puniola, a Savage Islander, was just about to put a knife into me, 
as he, two of the boarders, and myself were struggling together, when by chance 
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he felt the big, square buckle of my leather belt, and recognised me. He quickly 
let go of me, seized one of the convicts by the throat, and choked him into 
insensibility, and we soon quietened one of the other two by the same method. 
The third man, who was as wiry as an eel and as strong as a horse, fought 
desperately, knocked two of us down, and was then himself laid out by Hammer, 
who had come to our assistance. Poor Alan, however, had fared badly; for the 
leader of the gang had stunned him with a weapon of some sort, and we found 
him lying across the cutter’s tiller, bleeding profusely from a cut on the head. 
His assailant, seeing that the attempt to capture the ship had failed, jumped 
overboard and swam to his boat, which was drifting near to us in the darkness. 

As quickly as possible we got lights, and examined the gentry lying about on 
the deck. One of them was still unconscious, the rest were pretty badly mauled 
about in the tussle, and Mani suggested that we had better drop them overboard 
to save further trouble. Her blood was up, and she was full of fight ; but Hammer 
merely laughed, and told her not to be such a pus? fia ad (tiger cat). 

Showing a light, we hailed the Frenchmen’s boat, and told them to come 
alongside again. 

“Tf you don’t look smart we'll drop these five men overboard. So hurry up.” 

The gentleman from Barcelona, who was certainly possessed of inimitable cheek, 
after telling us to go to Hades, added that he had but one car in the boat, the 
others had gone adrift. So we had to dump our prisoners into our own boat and 
pull out to the other. ‘Then, while Alan and I covered those in the boat, Hammer 
and two hands tumbled our prisoners out of our boat into their own. Their 
leader took matters very coolly, cursed his returning comrades very freely, and then 
had the cheek to ask us for some oars. 

Then Hammer—who, I now found, spoke French—boiled over. Jumping into 
the other boat, he seized the gentleman from Barcelona by the throat with his left 
hand, and rapidly pounded his face into a pulp. 

Whilst Hammer was taking his satisfaction out of the big man, I struck some 
matches and examined the rest of the crowd in the boat. One man, I saw, was 
badly wounded—Mrs. Hammer having sent two bullets through his right shoulder 
and one through his thigh ; another had his cheek cut open, but whether this was 
caused by a bullet or not I could not tell. I, being young and green, felt very 
pitiful, and wanted Hammer to bring the badly wounded man on board; but he, 
like a sensible man, said he would see me hanged first, and that we ought to shoot 
the lot of them. 

But anyway we gave them three oars, and then pushed clear of their boat, 
just as another rain squall came seething along. 

At dawn we saw them, about two miles abeam of us, pulling slowly in towards 
Pentecost. 

* * * + + * * 

We heard afterwards that they were sighted by the Sydney steamer Aipple, 
Captain Ferguson, off Torres Island in the Banks group. Most probably they 
abandoned the idea of stopping at Leper’s Island, where they would not be safe 
from recapture by the French cruisers, and were then making for the Solomons. 
But that they ever reached there is doubtful; or, if they did, they were probably 
eaten by the natives. The boat, we heard, they had captured from a German 
vessel loading nickel ore at one of the north-eastern ports of New Caledonia, and 
they had then raided a small settlement on the coast and obtained some arms and 
provisions. Long afterwards I was told that their leader was a sailor who was 
serving a life sentence for killing his mistress at La Ciotat, in the south of France. 
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It is quite possible, however, that they may have been picked up by an 
American whaleship making northwards to the Moluccas from the New Zealand 
ground. In those days there were quite thirty ships still remaining of the once great 
American whaling fleet, which traversed the Pacific from one end to the other. 

Louis BECKE. 
[This story is the record oj an actual experience of the Author. The half-caste Alan is 
the same “ Allan” who so frequently figures in Mr. Becke’s tales in “ By Reef and 

Palm” and his subsequent books.) 


A PECULIAR ATTACK.* 
MONOLOGUE. 
FACIALLY ILLUSTRATED BY MISS IRENE VANBRUGH. 


WAS an outrageous flirt, ‘ 
| and Greville was an out- 

rageous flirt. I can’t tell 
you the number of men who 
thought I was going to marry 
them, and the number of girls 
who thought Greville was 
going to marry them. People 
do make such ridiculous mis- 
takes! Greville and I had 
never met, but we had heard 
of each other and were ready 
for each other. When we did 
meet, however, the unbeliev- 
able happened ; for, at the 
moment of introduction, we 
knew at once that our respec- 
tive flirting days were over. 
Those who have only toyed 
with Love recognise immedi- 
ately when he is to be toyed 
with no longer. And at,that 
first glance Greville and I 
loved each other madly, des- 
perately, foreverly! I make 
you a present of a new word : 
foreverly. 

We were staying at the 
country house of a mutual “1 was an outrageous flirt!” 
friend. ‘There was a large 
party. Fortunately, none of my people were there, and none of Greville’s. Affairs 
—I mean love-affairs—go briskly, especially in a country house, when the near 
relatives of the two individuals principally concerned are not on the scene. Our 
affairs went very briskly indeed; so much so, that within three weeks we were 
engaged. We might just as well have settled it within three minutes, because 


* All rights reserved. 
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eA RES Se at that first glance Greville and 
baste” , I loved each other madly, 


desper... I beg your pardon, 
I told you that before. It’s the 
kind of thing one does tell 
before. 

Well, we were engaged; 
but as privately, as_ privately, 
as we could be. For the reason 
that besides his pay Greville 
only had about a couple of 
hundred a year, and I had a 
couple of thousand a year. At 
least, I should have it when 
I married—if I married with 
father and mother’s consent. 
Grandpa had left it me like 
that; he had left us all the 
same ... like that. Grandpa 
knew what he was about: he 
was well aware that the con- 
sent depended on a well-filled 
pocket. 

My sisters married tremend- 
ously rich men. I was the 
youngest of all, the only one 
left, and—I can say it now— 
I was considered by far the 








“For the eighty miles up to town Greville and | swore fidelity.” most attractive. Nothing less 
than a millionaire was expected 
of me. High-born damsels have a duty set before them: they must marry money. If 
they haven’t money of their own they must marry to get some, and if they have money 
of their own they must marry to get more. ‘The chances and chances I had! I don't 
say I was so beautiful, I don’t say I was so pretty, but I was original. I was always 
dressed to perfection ; I knew everything, could do everything, and . . . I had little 
ways. I assure you—and I speak as an expert—nothing tells in the long run like 
little ways. And, I don’t mind owning now, I was such a flirt that I never was 
content till I brought my game to earth. There was nothing vague about my 
performances ; not that I ever mentioned anything: the victims themselves went 
about telling their tale of woe, and I gained a reputation more attractive even than 
beauty. I gained, what I should call, a refusing reputation, For three seasons I 
swept everything before me. What grand chances I had, and refused! I wasn’t 
going to marry any man I didn’t like. Father, mother, uncles and aunts, used to 
get wild with me; but they consoled themselves with the thought of the millionaire 
that was to come. And, fancy! with all my chances I decided that Greville, 
besides-his-pay-two-hundred-a-year Greville, should end my career. 
When our visit was over I managed so that we did the return journey alone. 
I packed my maid off by an early train with an excuse about her having to see 
after a new gown I had to wear that night; and I sent a line to mother to say 
she wasn’t to worry—an old friend of Mrs. ‘Templeton’s would be my escort. I 
did not remark that the old friend was a young man, and I made the escort 
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get out before we reached London, as I knew father would meet me at the 
station. 

For the eighty.miles up to town Greville and I swore fidelity. The first twenty 
miles we devoted to swearing that we would never love anybody but each other ; 
the next twenty to swearing that we never would marry anybody but each other ; 
the third twenty to swearing that if we didn’t marry each other WE WOULD DIE; 
and the last twenty to swearing that if we couldn’t get mother and father’s consent 
we would marry without it and live on the pay and the two hundred a year. 
We didn’t know how we were going to do it; but that made it all the finer, all 
the more heroic and martyr-like. 

When I got home I gave a lively description of everybody, with the exception 
of Greville, who had been staying at Mrs. ‘Templeton’s ; and our engagement went 
on privately. But we saw each other every day somehow, and wrote to each 


other, twice, three times every day somehow. I say “somehow,” because those 
meetings and letters nearly killed me. I would tell you of our manceuvres, 


only it wouldn’t be quite fair to the privately-engaged couples who might be 
among you. ‘There was really no occasion for so many meetings and _ letters, 
but when you're privately engaged you're not satisfied unless you make things as 
difficult as possible. I was always thinking everybody was spying and watching me, 
and I lived in a continual state of tremor and excitement. 

In the end Greville said we couldn’t stand any more, and he should speak out 
boldly. I said, ‘Not too 
boldly, dear, if you don’t 
mind, please; because after 
all two thousand a year is 
two thousand a year.” 

He was of my opinion, so 
we put our heads together 
to hit on the best way 
to go to work. Finally we 
agreed that Greville should 
write to father and propose 
for me in due form, and that 
he should ask for an inter- 
view of father. ‘The interview 
was my inspiration ; certainly 
it was a mistake so early in 
the proceedings, but I thought 
whoever saw my Greville must 
grant him anything. Greville 
wasn’t eager for it: I told 
him, if he hadn’t been a 
soldier I should have said 
he was frightened. Another 
blunder I made was in not 
warning him that father never 
did anything on his own re- 
sponsibility ; that father meant 
mother, and that father and 
mother meant uncles and 
aunts. Father’s family is a “1 said, ‘Not too boldly, dear, please.'” 
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united family, so is mother’s ; 
and whenever there was any- 
thing important to discuss in 
our house, the united families 
united to discuss it. 

However, Greville wrote 
to father, and was to let me 
know the result the next day. 

3ut, as ill-luck would have 
it, the next day father woke 
up with a touch of gout; 
and though he came down- 
stairs and there didn’t seem 
much the matter with him, 
he kept me fussing about him 

F till lunch-time ; so I couldn't 

a run round to the florist’s for my 

morning letter. Oh! I ought 

not to have said that; but 
it’s of no consequence —that’s 
ie an old manceuvre! Uncles 

? and aunts popped in to lunch, 

which roused my _ suspicions 

that something was in the air ; 
and after lunch mother set 
me down to finish some vilely 








ugly garment she was making 

, ee for the poor. You’ve never 

“Ah! how empty and foolish it all seemed to me 1” seen anybody yet making a 

pretty garment for the poor ; 

pretty garments don’t look charitable, perhaps. Being fixed like that all day, I 

couldn’t get letters and I couldn’t see Greville, and so I didn’t know a bit what was 

going on. At about four o’clock father sent for me. To my idea it’s simply appalling 

when somebody who lives in the same house with you sends for you. I went 

downstairs quivering and quaking to mother’s sitting-room, I opened the door, and 
felt as if I had jumped into a kettle of boiling water. 

It appears that when Greville came by appointment, father sent for mother, and 
then for aunts and uncles; and when Greville disclosed his financial position, 
there was an intermezzo; and then father sent for me. It was such a scene—such 
a hubbub! Mother’s brothers and sisters are short and stout, father’s are tail and 
slim. The thin and thick aunts and uncles were all mixed up, scampering about ; 
father was stamping round the table; mother had the bow-window to herself; 
Lorito, our Spanish parrot, was screeching some disgraceful Spanish song at the 
top of his voice; and Greville, my Greville, was leaning against the mantelpiece, 
white as death, looking very firm and stern, and as if the enemy was on him. 
Between ourselves, he and my relatives were quarrelling as though they had been 
intimate friends for years. 

When father and mother refused their consent, Greville said it was because he 
wasn’t rich enough. Father said it wasn’t that exactly, and tried to put it on to 
politics, but that was no good; so he tried to put it on to religion, but that was 
no good either; and Greville maintained it was only the money, or rather the 
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want of it. He said nobody could cavil at his family, and his ancestors dated 
back to the Conquest. Father said so did his. And they began arguing about 
ancestors. ‘That’s fatal! Because, say what you like, the noblest of us have very 
reputable ancestors, but we also must have had some very disreputable ones too. 
And when people want to be nasty they pick out your disreputable ones. Father 
picked out Greville’s disreputable ancestors, and Greville picked out father’s. And 
when I arrived they were disputing the relative merits of two scoundrels who had 
come over with William the Conqueror, and who had evidently left their native 
land because their native land wouldn’t allow them to remain in it any longer. 

Ah! how empty and foolish it all seemed to me! What cared I about those 
two miserable wretches of centuries past! and how I hated them for working 
everybody into a rage! I attempted the conciliatory all round, but it wasn’t of 
the slightest use ; they were all at fever heat. 

Suddenly father got awfully dramatic, and said, ‘“ Beatrice, Captain Greville de 
Belville tells us you are going to desert your home and your loving parents in 
their old age to marry him.” 

Now there was a way to put it! I said whatever I could without backing out 
of what I had sworn to Greville, and I turned on all my little ways. If you have 
a pretty hand the gentle stroke is irresistible ; and as father seemed to be calming 
down nicely, I commenced patting and stroking him gently in the region of his 
left shoulder. 

Oh! my good gracious goodness! .... I told you he woke up with a touch 
of gout ; and I suppose I must 
have touched the touch. He 
darted away from me; he said 
nothing about the gout, but he 
shouted that my _ ingratitude 
positively hurt him, and that I 
might marry whom I liked and 
go where I liked, and that he 
never wanted to see me again 
—never, never, never! And 
Lorito screeched “ Never, never, 
never !” 

And then everybody talked 
at once, and somebody accused 
Greville of being worse than 
a fortune-hunter, and said he 
wanted to lure me to poverty 
and ruin for his own selfish 
ends. And before I knew 
where I was, Greville was 
standing before me with a 
white, set face, and he declared 
nobody should be able to say 
that of him; and he wished 
me goodbye, and said he would 
go away from me for ever. He 
walked to the door, and I 
rushed after him. I caught 
hold of him; I told him to 





“If you have a pretty hand, the gentle stroke is irresistible. 
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remember all his vows to me, 

and that [ would leave every- 

body for him. But—it’s no 

good his saying he didn’t, 

because he did—he thrust me 

off, and opened the door. I 

called out “Stop him, stop 

him!” But nobody moved. 

Oh! it was a_ horrible 

moment! I couldn’t deceive 

myself: I knew exactly what 

‘ it all meant to me. _ I knew it 

wasn’t Greville going out of 

the room, out of the house, 

away from me for ever; I 

knew it was joy, hope, happi- 
ness, love, life ! 

What could I do! what 
could 1 do! What would you 
have done?... Do you know 
what I did?. .. I'll tell you. 
I fainted. 

But the worst of it was, 





I had never fainted before, 
and I had never seen anybody 
faint; and I didn’t know how 





“1 rushed after him. to go about it, what colour I 
ought to be, or if I should 
ve stiff or limp. Anyway, I shrieked “ Greville !”—and down, straight out, flat on 


to the floor I flopped! I thought that must be a safe move. It was! 

Back came Greville, and snatched me up in his arms and carried me to the 
sofa; he wouldn’t let anybody come near me,—he said I was his, only his! So 
he was all right. But that wasn’t enough. I made up my mind we should have 
the two thousand a year and be comfortable—so I went on fainting. 

At least one aunt said I had fainted ; another said I hadn't, I wasn’t pale enough. 
So I just dropped my jaws, and must have looked ghastly, for an uncle insisted I 
was too pale. Whereupon my head drooped forward, and I waggled it about till I 
was crimson. ‘Then father said I was in a fit. I left off wriggling, and became 
rigid ; and mother said I had convulsions. In fact, I went from one antic to another 
till they said it wasn’t a faint, or a fit, or convulsions, but it was a most peculiar 
attack: they had never seen anything like it—it was a peculiar attack. And 
Lorito caught that up, and screeched “A peculiar attack! a peculiar attack!” 
and set me off laughing. I tried not to laugh; I threw my arm across to hide 
my face, and heaved and gasped, and thought of the most dreadful things I could 
think of—murders, burglars, blackbeetles, everything! But the more dreadful they 
were the more I laughed. Never think of dreadful things if you don’t want to 
laugh. At last I let myself go, and I screamed and screamed with laughter till 
poor mother began to cry; and she told father it was all his fault because he had 
been so cruel to me; and he said he hadn’t been cruel, but she had. And they 
both fell on their knees and implored me to be quiet and to be their own Beatrice 
again; and they said they’d be very pleased to have Captain de Belville for a 
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son-in-law. And they jumped up and embraced Greville, and uncles and aunts 
shook him by the hand; and then, not till then, and when somebody tore to the 
bell to send for a doctor, did I open my eyes and ask where I was, and if I was 
mad, and if I was dead, and a few other questions I thought correct to ask. 

The trick was done! 
married. 

Now I really meant to tell everything at once. But I couldn’t. They were all 


Before the summer was over Greville and I were 





‘*The more dreadyul tney were, the more | laughed.” 


so proud of my peculiar attack. They used to go up one after the other to 
Lorito’s cage and say “What was the matter with our Beatrice?” And Lorito 
would answer “A peculiar attack! a peculiar attack!” Greville was prouder than 
anybody ; he looked on it as a proof of my affection, and I hadn’t the heart to 
take the dear fellow’s pleasure away. One day, though, before we were married, I 
did tell him. 

But it was not till we were back from our honeymoon, in the full enjcyment 
of the first quarter of our combined incomes, that I let anybody else know what a 
fraud I had been. 


PHasbeE Hart. 
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Ajaccio. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF NAPOLEON. 


N a certain midsummer evening in 1769 a little party of persons arrive at 
Ajaccio, in Corsica, from Corte. Ajaccio lies, no doubt, on that June day 
as it lies now, with its blue bay sparkling in sunshine, its great mountains 

guarding it, its sunny, squalid streets, its narrow alleys, its sombre churches, and 
its air the most exquisitely soft and balmy in Europe. It is not even the capital 
of the island as yet. It has some right, therefore, as it were, to be careless and 
unenterprising—a seaport without much trade, and a fine example of those many 
southern towns for which God has done everything and man nothing. 

The whole island has been indeed shattered to ruin by long warfare. All its 
history is blood-shedding and dissension—perpetual enemies from without and 
perpetual lawlessness from within. Just now Paoli the patriot has been leading the 
Corsicans against the French, has been conquered and has fled—has left his country 
perforce to the invaders and his countrymen to all the miseries which follow defeat. 

One of them, who has been Paoli’s secretary, appears to bear up pretty well, 
however—to be tolerably gay, careless and /msouctant in the face of the very worst 
misfortunes, and to have already wondered (Monsieur Charles’ nature is essentially 
philosophic and pleasure-loving) if it won’t be better to throw in his lot as soon 
as he decently can with the French after all. It is Monsieur Charles who is the 
at least nominal head of that little party who come to Ajaccio this summer evening. 
He has a very young wife—Heaven help her—just eighteen years old, a little son 
Joseph, still a baby ; and has been, with them, since they left Corte, through perils 
by water and perils by land, in perils of robbers, hiding from the French in the 
caves of Monte Rotondo, nearly drowned in crossing the fordless river Liamone 
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on horseback, and, it must be, hungry, weary and footsore very often. Madame 
Letizia is in weak health too, though she has such a fine spirit, now and ever, 
that she won't let that matter. The first sight of Ajaccio must be to her like the 
first sight of Paradise. The white house in the Rue del Pape (the Rue del Pape 
being, for all its grand name, nothing but the meanest alley) which is ‘#e/r house, 
must seem better than a palace—a refuge ; and one can fancy the three when 
they are rested and refreshed a little, going about its rooms (Madame with little 
Joseph in her slender arms irom the great salon, which can accommodate, if need 
be, quite a large gathering to gratify sociable Mr. Charles, to the parlour, and from 
there to the bedrooms, not a little thankful for a home and peace. 

On the wall of one of these rooms Madame Bonaparte still looks out of her 
portrait with the beautiful firm face, steadfast clear eyes and steady mouth which 
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The Home of the Bonapartes. 


bespeak her so much the better man than that jolly, witty, easy, good-natured, 
full-lipped don viveur who hangs opposite to her. Monsieur Charles, in fact, has 
been educated in Italy, has a good deal of the Italian mod/esse and a little Italian 
culture. And Letizia is Corsican of the Corsicans—very ignorant, very strong, 
very obstinate, very clever, austerely religicus, a woman of a few set principles 
never to be weakened, of a mind extraordinarily deep and narrow, of a quite 
dauntless courage, of a boundless influence—worthy to be the mother of such a 
greatness as the world will never see again. 

She turns her attention to things domestic, one may well suppose, the very 
morning after her arrival. She is no better educated than other women of her 
time and race. She can’t write, and she never reads. And she manages that 
house in the Rue del Pape with the finest sagacity and economy,.and knows the 
household expenses to the fraction of a farthing. 

She does, one suspects, Charles’ religion as well as her own, when she goes once 
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a week to Mass. She has no other outing 
or recreation. She performs her duties 
quite faithfully and sternly. It is pleasant 
Monsieur Charles, with his good-natured 
laugh and his pretty talent for verse-making, 
whom one would like better to meet. But 
it is such persons as Madame Mére who 
influence history and destinies, and leave 
behind them undying names. 

Of what does Madame think, as she 
sits in the long summer afternoons which 
follow the arrival in Ajaccio in the dull 
rooms of that dull house, working little 
clothes for the child that is coming? She 
has carried him beneath her brave heart 
through the thousand dangers and hard- 
ships of that painful journey from Corte. 
Is it an omen for his life? Does she 
dream of some great future for him? If 
she does, her imaginings must surely fall 
as much short of reality as most mothers’ 
hopes surpass it. But it is more likely 

Madame Bonaparte. that Madame Mere is entirely practical : 

thinks about the clothes she is making, 

that she may make them properly; chastises little Joseph when she fancies he 
needs chastisement (and she often so fancies); listens, with the reverence with 





which she has been brought up to listen, to her superiors, to the opinions of 
Charles and mamma-in-law ; manages the servants, and goes to church. 

It is from church, early on an August morning, on the Feast of the Assumption, 
that she is brought hurriedly home in her sedan-chair—with careless M. Charles 
for once a little anxious, and the female side of the house, no doubt, properly 
agitated and important. At eleven o’clock, on a very little pallet bed, in a dark 
room in that dull house in the dirty street, and of parents, as has been seen, 
sufficiently obscure, poor and bourgeois, is born into the world the child who is to 
mould it. 

His greatness still consecrates the place. Push back the jalousies and let in 
the light upon the mean beginnings of so stupendous a destiny. Here is the 
sedan-chair, battered and faded, but a relic, and so, sacred still. This is the bed 
on which he was born—hardly bigger than a couch. Here is Madame’s escritoire, 
where she must have done those household accounts (yearly more difficult to 
balance), with a little odd frail child at her side sometimes, plucking at her dress 
and looking up awed (she is the one person in all the world of whom he is afraid) 
into her face. Here is her spinet, with its yellowed notes, which she played 
perhaps while those little kings and queens-to-be danced to her music, and the 
one born great (the others only have greatness thrust upon them) stood apart 
unchildlike and solitary, The very chairs and tables are the same. There is the 
narrow strip of bedroom which was Ais. 

“T should have been the happiest man in the world,” he says to Montholon, 
six-and-forty years later, “ with an income of twenty-five hundred dollars a year, living 
as the father of a family, with my wife and son, in our old house at Ajaccio.” 

It is but a weak, sickly little creature at the first. Two babies of Madame’s 
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are already dead in infancy. Perhaps the grave young mother permits herself for 
a while a softer tenderness for this frail infant, who has suffered much even now. 
He has a mourrice who leaves her own son for him and loves him. His parents 
do not have him baptized, on account of his feebleness, until nearly two years 
later, during which time a little sister has been born. The small pair are taken 
to the dark church hard by together. ‘The boy has his aunt, Gertrude Paravicini, 
for a godmother. He is still very thin and delicate; has very bright grey eyes, 
and a fine, firm infant temper and doggedness. When the priest pours the holy 
water over the baby sister, he bursts into a roar and voulut ’sy opposer. In 
straggling characters in the Italian language (which, it must be remembered, is 
the mother tongue of all these people) signed by Monsieur Charles, who writes very 
small, and by Godmamma Gertrude, who writes very badly, one may still see 
the baptismal register of “ Neapoleone Bonaparte.” 

The child is from a very early age, it appears, not altogether as other children 
are. ‘This thing of two has his little curious nose in everything. He has always 
a torn frock on his small person, and plans—wonderful baby plans for climbing 
into the new worlds to be found on the top of the armchair or on the table, 
perhaps—in his baby mind. Engaging Papa Charles whips him sometimes, urged 
to the paternal action by Mamma Letizia, and is proud of him too, and _ finely 
amused in his gay fashion at such an odd, passionate, thinking little being. 
Madame Mere’s affection is established now of the sternest righteous order; so 
that the child fears her from the first, and yet fights her, and then hides his little 
defiant face in the comfortable lap of his mourrice—his dear Mammucia Ilari— 
who hushes his trouble on her broad breast and croons him into a sobbing: sleep 
with those Vana and Zamenti, her plaintive Corsican folk-songs, and w¢/7 spoil him 
in spite of Madame Mere and the grandmammas and all the stupid solemn 
traditions of her day on the right upbringing of children. 

Nabulionello—Mammucia calls him thus in her soft Ajaccian—is permitted the 
baby friendship of his foster-brother pretty soon. Aunt Gertrude has an amiable 
little weakness for her godson. Captain great-uncle Fesch begins teaching him 
his alphabet, and can’t keep the childish attention until he promises to show him 
(the little boy is scarcely three years old) his soldier’s uniform and sword. In the 
evenings Nabulionello is, with Joseph, taught his catechism by the Archidiacre 
Bonaparte. ‘The infant Joseph applies himself piously ; but Nabulionello, who can 
learn anything, but won’t, has his inattentive head turning about all the lessons, 
and a busy brain full of odd childish schemes ; while, to make a little variety in the 
Archidiacre’s dulness perhaps, he persists in rolling about the floor, and when the 
enormity of his conduct is pointed out to him, sets that little square jaw with 
the expression which means that now and ever it will take more than an archdeacon 
to get the better of him. 

What a curious household it is in which this babyhood is spent! Here are 
grandmammas and a grandfather, an uncle, the femme de charge, my Aunt 
Gertrude, the boy Joseph Fesch, the dear Mammucia, little Joseph Bonaparte, 
and, over all, Mamma Letizia. The whole family are deadly poor. The baby 
sister, baptized with Napoleon, dies soon after. Charles has been nominated one 
of the Commission of Twelve Gentlemen—an empty honour, since it obliges him 
to live two months out of every year at Bastia, which more than swallows up 
the three hundred livres emolument ; and Madame Mtre, always grave and frugal, 
has to economise more painfully than ever. 

In the midst of these people, and either not noticed by them particularly or 
only noticed as a rather sullen, obstinate, untractable child, with a wilful talent for 
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forbidden explorations and for spoiling his clothes, Nabulionello attains the dignity 
of his fourth birthday. 

It is at this age that he is sent to school. Perhaps Letizia is tired of 
fighting with him those Waterloos of his childhood. ‘The school is cheap, no 
doubt. It is in fact only a little femsionnat de demoiselles. Perhaps the strict 
grandmammas are in hopes that the little girls may have an improving effect upon 
their grandson’s manners. And Nabulionello, who does not take at all kindly 
to the infant studies, is at the head of the games immediately, orders the little 
demoiselles about, hits them when they disobey him, and when, their parents having 
complained to Mamma Letizia, Letizia punishes him, is frightened for a minute, 
and then hangs his head, sets his jaw, and is as naughty as ever. 

He gets worse, it seems, as he gets older. Joseph is held up to him as an 





The room in which Napoleon was born. 


example, and he doesn’t care. He has a most deadly childish obstinacy. Only 
gentleness and tenderness will make him good, and as a treatment for children 
both these virtues are, in his time, wholly out of fashion. He is in rebellion 
always against all his little world, and a fighter from the beginning. ‘The only way 
they can tame him at home is, it is said, even now, through his love of soldiers’ 
music and of soldiers. When Mammucia won’t take him to see them as they pass 
in the road hard by, he has transports of passion. “If you are good,” she says, 
“you shall have a soldier’s dress.” ‘And a sword?” cries the child. “ And a 
sword.” He is good at once. He is good for so long a time that the promise is 
kept. And one fine Sunday he walks about Ajaccio (magnificently grand and 
solemn, and much too puffed up to recognise any of his childish companions) 
with his little sword at his side and his eyes fierce, the proudest creature in the 
world. He is five years old. 

A little brother is born presently—Lucien. Rather more than a year after that 
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there is a new little sister—afterwards Elisa. ‘The family are poorer than ever. 
Nabulionello—perhaps Madame Mére with her new cares has not time to look 
after him as closely as she used to do—is always scrambling about on the rocks 
on the beach and exploring the dirty little alleys and the environs of that gay, 
dirty town, sometimes alone, and sometimes with Ignacio, his dear foster-brother. 
His clothes are more disgraceful than ever, his face torn and sunburnt. “ // 
persistatt a vagabonder,” says his biographer. Through his Mammucia he makes 
the acquaintance of all kinds of strange people. ‘This is the golden age in Corsica, 
when all men are equal, or at least when there are no distinctions of rank. ‘The 
child listens to the men of the town—hanging about the street corners then, no 
doubt, as they do now—talking of Pasquale Paoli, of their enemies the French, and 
of their vendettas, of which they are not a little proud. As he walks home with 
Mammucia he asks her a thousand questions on the subjects. At what ridiculous age 
is he when he becomes violently anti-French and absorbingly Corsican and Paolist ? 

The time comes soon when he is too old for the fensionnat—or too 
obstreperous for the demoise//es perhaps—and he goes to the Royal College at 
Ajaccio. How often he must run, on his way there, through that place of palm 
trees where the women still draw water like the women of old, past the Hotel de 
Ville, one day to be full of treasured memorials of his greatness, past the place 
where his own statue stands now, looking seaward! Has this child any premonition 
in his own heart of his future? Does he know himself to be different from his 
companions? A thousand stories are told of his morose, solitary and domineering 
temperament. ‘This is the cave where he is used to come and sit, still a child,— 
brooding, brooding, while other children laugh. Here, he is wont to walk—alone 
—bitter against his little world, who as yet accounts him nothing. ‘That dear 
Mammucia of his is indeed in some sort an exception. “You will be a 
Pasquale Paoli,” she says. Her fancy can’t rise higher than that. Mamma 
Letizia allows herself no flights of imagination at all, but is beginning to be a 
little bit proud in her firm heart of her little, plucky, dogged son. 

He has to be bribed to learn French at the College by the present of a small 
cannon. ‘The long-suffering Archidiacre finds it prudent to intersperse the Latin 
declensions he is teaching the child in the evenings, instead of the catechism now, 
with brave stories about Paoli. Out of doors Nabulionello has made himself the 
captain of a little army of gamins, and parades the streets at their head, with his 
little sword in his hand and sharp orders in his mouth. Then brother Louis is 
born: Charles gets a free presentation for the little Napoleon at the school at 
Brienne, and with Napoleon, Joseph and Joseph Fesch, leaves for Marseilles on 
December 15th, 1778. 

One need not dwell on that parting. It is the end of the babyhood. The 
child is doubtless less sorry to leave the mother he has feared than the Mammucia 
he has only loved. ‘The simple woman is quite broken down at parting from her 
nursling. Napoleon—Nabulionello no more—has a brave heart: the childish heart 
which knows too little of the future to fear it—and something of the cruel 
childish philosophy which forgets its dearest so easily and so soon. He is going 
to be a soldier too. One could only expect him to be a little sad. There is a 
fine gathering of friends on the quay waving goodbye. Ajaccio is soon left behind 
—the old white house, the sunny town, the blue gulf, the great sentinel 
mountains, the aromatic scents of its luxuriant soil which a captive at St. Helena 
—how many bitter years later !—could still recall. Napoleon is beginning the 
world. He is nearly ten years old. 

The first few months at school are certainly not the least unhappy of a great 
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life. Papa Charles leaves his sons at Autun—the preparatory school for Brienne— 
two little waifs in a hostile world. All the other boys are French—enemies and 
conquerors—and these two, Corsicans and vanquished. 

“What’s your name?” says a little Frenchman to one of them, and according 
to that time-honoured formula of schoolboys. 

“Nabulione de Bonaparte,” he replies, in his Ajaccian. 

And there is a roar of laughter. ‘They laugh at everything from the 
his accent, his country, his Paoli, his poverty. One does not like to think of the 
passion of rage, scorn and hatred that surges into that childish heart. Little 
Joseph is a great deal more equable, and soon takes the teasing pretty well for 
what it is worth. But Napoleon can’t. He remembers now with a torment of 
regrets the place where he was happy—Mammucia, easy-going Papa, Mamma 
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Letizia. He walks about the playground alone—angry, surly, wretched. He begins 
to learn French “with frenzy.” ‘To laugh at Aém!—no one shall laugh at him. 
“You Corsicans are des /aches!” cries some little demon of a schoolfellow. The 
boy is white with passion, with his eyes blazing. “It is you French who are 
des laches, with your twenty to one,” says he; and he fisticuffs the little Gaul 

a fury. 

It is not much better at Brienne, where the two brothers are promoted very 
shortly. One of them is still at war with everybody. He answers shortly and 
rudely. He is abominably imperious. He isn’t even nice-looking, with his thin, 
yellow face, angry eyes, and that dogged chin. The other boys have fine relatives 
to come and see them—dainty mammas in glistening silk, powder, and patches, 
who bring, too, the most substantial and satisfactory of presents. No one sends 
Napoleon such. How can they from that poor house at home? And the boy, 
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with his fierce pride wounded beyond endurance, writes to his father at last that 
letter which, coming from a child not yet quite twelve years old, is, in all the 
annals of letter-writing, the most remarkable :-— 


“MON PERE,— 

“Si vous ou mes protecteurs ne me donnent pas les moyens de me soutenir 
plus honorablement dans la maison ot je suis, rappelez-moi prés de vous, et sur le 
champ ... Eh quoi, Monsieur, votre fils serait continuellement le plastron de quelques 
paltoquets qui, fiers des douceurs qu’ils se donnent, insultent en souriant aux privations 
que j’éprouve! Non, mon pére, non. Si la fortune se refuse absolument a l’amélioration 
de mon sort, arrachez-moi de Brienne, donnez-inoi, s'il le faut, un état mécanique 
4 ces offres jugez de mon désespoir.” 





One hears the proud heart throbbing through the lines. Napoleon the butt of 
louts—mocked at—scorned! “ Judge of my despair.” ‘There can hardly be a 
moment hereafter, even in his great fall from the greatest height to which ever 
man climbed, crueller than that when he hears that ‘‘ Mon Pére” can send him no 
money, will not take him away from Brienne, nor grant him that “ estate mechanic ” 
which, being granted, had changed the history of the world. 

The child, then, hardens his heart against his misery. He will teach himself 
to despise the companions who despise him. He will learn—learn—learn—to make 
himself superior to them by some means. He does learn. He plunges into his 
books with a desperate resolution—into mathematics, above all, “ with passion.” 
He astonishes the professor of history by his questions. Perhaps the masters don’t 
like this surly pupil much better than the boys do; and the boys are beginning to 
feel a little grudging respect for a barbarian who already shows that he can, if he 
will, outstrip them all. While the others are playing—if French boys ever really 
play, that is—Napoleon is reading. He forgets the school. The books have 
opened a new world to him. He is with Alexander and Cesar, with Scipio and 
Hannibal. When he comes back to earth—the dull earth of Brienne, and the 
middle of one of those endless terms—it is noticed that his eyes are shining and 
his expression even triumphant. He has found himself, as it were, in those heroes 
of old. He has found in himself a something which makes him look upon the 
other boys with that most satisfactory of all feelings—a disdainful pity. He is 
abominably contemptuous and farouche with them, no doubt. But he is happier. 
They are beginning to know they have met their master. 

At home more babies have been born, and the poverty in the Rue del Pape is 
worse than ever. When Papa Charles brings over a little daughter to the school 
of St. Cyr, he comes to see his boys. One of them at least, in whom filial 
affection is to the end of his life a strong sentiment, is painfully struck by the gay 
father’s altered and haggard appearance. 

From that moment the Napoleon of fifteen feels himself to be the support of 
his family, puts away childish things, and works at his books more desperately than 
ever. Writing to Uncle Fesch, he analyses the character and abilities of his elder 
brother Joseph with the shrewdness and wisdom of a man of fifty. What is to 
be done with this amiable, weak, pleasant, engaging youth, for whom Napoleon 
has, to the end of life, one of his rare, real affections ? He discusses the problem 
very gravely with Uncle Fesch. In order that brother Lucien may take his place 
at Brienne, Napoleon must leave it. ‘“‘// fiz,” therefore, “sa demande pour lartillerie,” 
and is to go very soon to the military school at Paris. From the letter he writes 
home on September 1st, 1784, Charles must learn, if he has not learnt already, 
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that he will leave at his death the charge of his family to a stronger than himself. 
Letizia, too, cumbered with care, begins to recognise in this boy a worthy son 
of her own greatness—a far greater than any woman could be. “ Caractere 
dominant, impérieux et entété,’ says the examiner by whom Napoleon is examined 
before going to Paris. On October 17th, 1784, with his keen eyes fixed on the 
future, with a dauntless heart, the most steady, dogged resolution, and an ambition 
which is like a scythe to mow down the obstacles in his way, Napoleon leaves 
Brienne for ever. ‘The childhood is over. 





S. G. TALLENTYRE. 





The Salon Bonaparte. 





























CHAPTER XII. 
THE COUNCIL OF TWELVE. 


HE firmness of Don Gaetano was not without its effect. During the absence 
of his companion the remaining Punchinello stood motionless in the middle 
of the way, with his sword drawn and the point lowered. Presently the 

messenger returned and, with a whispered word to his companion, we were permitted 
to follow him. We threaded our way through so many long and intricate passages, 
that I had almost begun to think we were either being led to our doom, or else 
that we were being purposely carried this way and that in order that we might 
not be able to find the way back without assistance. 

After a time we halted at a part of the vast warren of passages, which, in the 
worn condition of the stonework and the glow of an occasional polished surface 
of old oak, showed more of the ordinary signs of human habitation. With a 
word of caution to wait where we were, our guide went on through a door from 
the chinks of which a faint light straggled. 

Now, I have always denied that there is more curiosity in women than in men. 
And also—perhaps because I had been brought up entirely among the latter, perhaps 
because the ordinary affairs of gossip and the petty politics of domesticity do not 
appeal to me—I have less curiosity than most women. Nevertheless, in aught that 
has a taste of adventure, I confess that I am as curious as a village matron 
when strangers are being entertained over the way. On this occasion I took a 
couple of steps after our guide, and bending forward glanced round the edge of 
the door into a long low apartment hung with black. A large number of men 
sat round an oaken table. With one exception, they were not terrible to look 
upon. They were just such men as one sees in the shops and lawyers’ offices of 
a little country town anywhere in Italy. Gross men mostly, jovial-faced men, with 
the stamp of long sleeps, good living, and red wine at discretion upon their faces. 
I was sure that I had seen more than one of them before. They were all looking 


towards the door at which our guide stood making his report, but the outer passage 
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was so dark that they could not see me in the gloom. At the head of the table, 
however, appeared a figure which made me tremble and shrink away appalled. A 
tonsured priest, tall and broad-shouldered, sat there, his pale ascetic face turned 
full upon me. The thin cruel lips were compressed to a grim line, like a healed 
wound, and there was a red glint in the deep-set eyes which struck me to the soul. 
I shrank back to Don Gaetano’s side quivering like a leaf. It was the same priest 
whom I had heard say mass on the morning after the murder at Monte Leone. 
# + * * + oy # 

“Enter! Don Gaetano dei Vardarelli!” a stern voice suddenly spoke from 
within. And at the summons, freely and largely, like a monarch who advances 
into an audience chamber, our chieftain strode into the room. His hat was on 
his head and his hand on his sword hilt as I followed him closely, expecting that 
we would confront that array of commonplace visages dominated by the terrible 
priest at the head of the table. But a new surprise awaited me. 

In the interval between my stolen glimpse of them from the darkness of the 
passage, and the voice which summoned us to enter, every man had donned his 
dress of masquerade. I stood in presence of a company of jesters. ‘Twelve 
Punchinellos sat about the table, and I could scarce avoid giving vent to a little 
cry of terror, for I knew that I stood among a company of professed murderers. 
I could not even repeat a prayer. My tongue clave parchedly to the roof of 
my mouth, 

But none of them so much as looked at me. Every eye was upon my chief, 
and never had I reason to be prouder of him than at that moment. 

He stood before the ‘Twelve, giving back glance for glance. Upon the table 
before each man lay the sign of the Silver Skull; beyond that was laid a_ black 
dagger. The man at the foot of the table, opposite the priest, had a trumpet in 
his hand. Behind the leader, now masked like the rest, the black banner of the 
Decisi was unrolled. ‘Agony! Death! ‘Terror! Slaughter!” ran the legend across 
it; above, the skull and cross-bones were wrought in massive silver. These were 
the words with which the Decisione had signed away many a good man’s life. 

Don Gaetano cast his eye over the sombre trappings of the council chamber, 
over the gay fools’ dresses, and upon the black banner with its nerve-shaking 
legend. But they finally rested upon the masked face of the priest with a kind 
of grim amusement. Yet there seemed small reason for mirth, for assuredly these 
men were in earnest after their kind. Each of them had countersigned his 
application for membership of the Decisi by two murders committed in cold blood. 
This was a rule of the Society not to be set aside in any case. 

It was Don Gaetano who spoke first. 

“JT greet you,” he said, “gentlemen of the Decisione. I have come at the 
invitation of your leader to confer with you as to the future. I am Don Gaetano 
Vardarelli. I pray you drop this masquerade and let us speak face to face and 
man to man. I am, as you well know, neither a novice to be terrified, nor yet a 
victim to be executed.” 

The man at the table-head put his hands to his throat, loosened some slight 
fastening and threw his costume over the back of a chair with a jerk. 

“For me,” he said, “I will do even as you ask, Captain of the Vardarelli!” 
His pale chiselled face turned towards us as he spoke. “But you must parcon 
my comrades,” he went on: “we of the Decisione work in secret, and spread 
our power by ways that do not appear on the surface. And though we have 
every confidence in the discretion of the noble captain of the Vardarelli,—well, 
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he is not alone! 
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And for the first time the tonsured priest cast his terrible eyes upon me, till 
the very marrow chilled itself to ice in my bones, 

“With your permission I will sit down,” said Don Gaetano, drawing a chair 
without ceremony from the wall of the room, and seating himself as calmly as he 
would have done in the house of the Vardarellii He had removed his feathered 
hat at the same moment as the leader had dropped his mask. As for me, I 
retired to the door and setting my heel to it I placed my hand upon the handle, 
to make sure that none should enter for purposes of treachery without my 
knowledge. 

For Don Gaetano sat there in the chamber of his foes with the greatest 
indifference and the most complete serenity. Yet—being after all but a girl—I 
could not help thinking on the maze of passages, the sentinels, the walled town, 
and all that lay between us and the hundred trusty fellows keeping their vigil at 
the foot of the hill. 

I cannot profess to give any detailed account of the interview. The past held 
me too strongly. As I looked at the monk I remembered vividly the room in 
Monte Leone in which a frightened child had crouched under the fine lace of the 
table-cover. Who of the tragic and terrible jesters now before me had dealt those 
blows and done that deed? Almost of a certainty he at the head of the table. 
Even as he talked to Don Gaetano, I could see his red eyes trying to read my soul. 

Briefly, however, Don Gaetano offered to co-operate with the Decisi if they 
would renounce their propaganda of murder and terrorism. 

“The Vardarelli are not murderers!” he declared again and again. ‘“ You say 
that you war only with tyrants. Well, mount and ride! Leave your desks and 
counters and come out with me into the open field. That is fair enough warfare 
in God’s sooth! If Ferdinand is beaten,—well, the land is ours from Bari to Cape 
Leuco or farther. If Ferdinand wins,—well again, there is the less trouble about 
providing for our old age.” 

“That is truly said, Don Gaetano,” replied the monk, steadily keeping his 
impassive face straight before him, “but there are many ways of striking for 
liberty. My own profession, for instance,’—here he smiled a terrible smile as he 
glanced at his adaée’s dress,—sufficiently prevents me from riding at the head of a 
comitiva such as follows the noble chief of the Vardarelli, whose captain we poor 
men of the Decisi have the honour presently to entertain.” 

“ And who may you be, Sir Churchman, who speak so boldly of liberty and 
rebellion and death, yet sit serenely all the while in your armchair? You blow hot 
and cold in a breath.” 

“T am the Abate Ciro of Grottaglia,” answered the priest simply, yet not 
without a curious dignity; “I give you my name. Don Ciro I am called, with 
other names which do not matter. I am a loyal son of the Church” (he devoutly 
crossed himself). ‘Though I have been much spoken against, these poor lads of the 
Decisi have chosen me their leader.” 

Gaetano looked at him very straight. 

“TI think I once heard you say mass, reverend father,” he said. 

The Abate smiled. 

“Ves, I say it well,” he replied ; “but when might that be?” 

“On the morning of the murder of the Duke and his folk in the castle at 
Monte Leone.” 

The priest smiled, like one well pleased. 

“Ah!” he said, “that was in the first days. We of the Silver Skull were young 
and reckless then, It was a fine piece of business, but ill timed—in fact, a blunder, 
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We were over-enthusiastic, and the deed brought us too much into notice. We 
do our work with greater finish in these later times. ‘The dead branches are lopped 
off the tree and fall to the ground without a sound. 

Don Gaetano rose to his feet. He looked about at the eleven silent figures 
wrapped in their grotesque habits. 

“And these gentlemen,” he said quietly, “are they also all of the holy calling?” 

The Abate shook his head. 

“‘ Nay,” he said, “they are but true patriots—haters of tyrants. We are united 
in mind and heart. Save the Vicar Vergine, 1 am the only one of the sacred 
profession among the Twelve.” 

Don Gaetano nodded. 

“So,” he said, “I understand. Now it is my turn to speak. I will tell you 
plainly, Sir Priest, what I think of you and your Society of the Decisi. I heard 
the Englishman whom you despise call you the Decided Ruffians. I am of the 
Znglishman’s faction. You ask me, Don Gaetano Vardarelli, to join a company 
of sneaking, underhand assassins, to work for one cause with the butchers of 
Monte Leone. Sirs, | am honoured indeed. Here is my answer. I am not of 
Ferdinand’s police. I am no gendarme of the Bourbon. I will not hunt you 
down—I have other work to do. But be warned: abide in your own province, 
keep within your own borders, gentlemen of the Silver Skull. Meddle not with 
my country. Lay no hand upon my people; or beware of the vengeance of the 
Vardarelli. I have spoken.” 

He rose, turned, and would have marched out and left them. But, quick as 
the falling of a star, I saw the flash of something which came from above. A 
noose descended from the ceiling, caught Don Gaetano about the neck, and 
pulled him off the ground. At the same instant a dozen masked figures who had 
been waiting in some secret place for the signal, flung themselves upon my Captain. 
His hands were instantly pinioned to his side. Yet, nevertheless, such was the 
strength which lay in his fine frame that he flung them off him for a moment, 
drew a pistol, and fired. One of the foremost Decisi cast up his arms, clutched 
at the air with fingers like claws, and fell backwards. At the same instant I felt 
myself seized and held firmly to the wall. In a moment more we were both 
overpowered and in the hands of the murderers of Monte Leone. 

All the while the terrible priest stood motionless in his place at the _table- 
head, with folded arms regarding us. He had taken no part in the struggle. 

The Decisi bound our hands behind our backs and threw us into the corner 
like logs. 

The wounded Punchinello lay groaning on the floor. One or two others were 
kneeling, trying to find out his wound. And I remember thinking how curious it 
was that they spent most of the time adjusting their hooded masks so that they 
could see out of the eye-holes. 

“ Abate,” said one, “our brother Number Two would confess. He seeks a 
priest.” 

A change passed over the face of the Abate Ciro. He advanced, kneeled 
reverently by the side of the dying man, drew a cross from his bosom, and held it to 
the place where, under the mask, the lips of the wounded man should have come. 
Then he set his ear close to his mouth, while two of the Decisi supported him in 
their arms. We could distinguish only the murmur of low speech and the Abate 
nodding with grave impassive face, as all priests do when they listen to confession. 

Then it was the priest’s turn to speak. We heard distinctly the solemn words 
of absolution. He gave the dying man his blessing, and at the same moment his 








body seemed to 
stiffen and we saw 
the jester’s motley 
agitated first by the 
rigours of the ex- 
treme agony, and 
then subsiding into 
the more terrible 
slackness of death. 

The priest rose 
to his feet. He 
thrust the crucifix 
he had used into 
his bosom. 

“And now, 
gentlemen, we will 
attend to your 
affair!” he said, in 
his ordinary tones, 
as if he bade us 
good-day. 

He called aloud, 
in a high command- 
ing voice, and a 
dozen men entered 
one after another. 
They were all 
dressed alike, in the 
habit of the jester 
of Carnival. 

“Take these two 
up and place them 
in the  garotte!” 
cried Don Ciro 
pointing at us. So 
with that half a 
dozen raised Don 
Gaetano and_ two 
caught hold of me. 
As I felt myself 
lifted I heard a 
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“One of the foremost Decisi cast up his arms, clutched at the air and fell 


voice whisper in backwards.” 
my ear: 
“Be silent. Do not resist. All will yet be well.” 


And this indeed was very far from my expectation. For, though no terrors 
such as would now flood my heart in such a situation took hold of me, from 
the moment when I saw the red eyes of the priest I had given myself up for 
lost; so I only marvelled at the voice, and was silent. They carried us into a 
long, low-ceilinged room, irregularly arched. It had once been painted white, and 
the dim shadowy forms of wheels and pinions were silhouetted against the walls 
by the light of the torches. 
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The men placed Don Gaetano and myself with our backs to a frame, composed 
of solid beams of wood. One of them loosened a screw, and the next moment I 
felt a strong band of cold iron clasp my neck. 

The Abate had followed us, pacing calmly along in his black gown, as quietly 
as he had done that morning in the garden when we found him reading his 
breviary. He held his head a little before him, as if in reverent meditation. 

Pausing at the end of the framework he stood looking down at us. 

“Don Gaetano Vardarelli,” he began, after a long pause, ‘‘ you were pleased a 
little while ago to speak slightingly of the Decisi. It was somewhat unwise, 
considering where you stood, alone save for this lad, in the hall of judgment. 
Know, then, that your death was decided upon before ever you were invited to 
this conference. With four blasts of the Trump of the Decisione you had been 


b . , . . . 
condemned as a traitor. Yet, like the silly fly, you came fluttering to your own 


doom. You are here in the place of the ancient Spanish Inquisition, so usefully 
brought hither and so conscientiously worked by his Highness the Cardinal Bibbiena. 
Your neck is in the grip of the garotte. Behind you stands a man with his hand 
upon the wheel. Each half-hour he will give the crank half a turn. God forbid 
that I should destroy a soul hastily! You will have plenty of time; if you have 
anything to confess, I will hear your confession and give you indeed my best 
ghostly advice and absolution. Now you know that which is before you. The 
Registrar of Deaths will see to it that all is done decorously. I bid you good 
evening, gentlemen both. Let us return to the council table. We have wasted too 
long over this matter.” 

So saying, he paced out, with his hands still clasped behind him, and _ the 
Twelve meekly following. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
TREACHERY. 


Don Gaetano had not spoken a word since he had been taken, and he uttered 
no sound till the priest had disappeared and taken the masked figures with him. 
Then I heard his voice, which, whether with the constraint of the iron band or the 
dank and confined place in which we lay, sounded hollow and strange. 

“ Little Pietro,” he said, “this is my fault. For me to die is nothing, but I am 
heart-angry to have brought you here.” 

“Do not trouble, dear Gaetano,” I made answer; ‘ you are with me, and that 
is enough.” 

I heard the creak of the wheel over my shoulder, the whirr of the spokes, 
and the panting of the man who had been appointed to work our doom in the 
dark. Straining myself to meet the dread compression, I waited. 

“ Surely,” thought I, “not half an hour has gone by! Yet, what matter? The 
sooner it is over, the better for us both.” 

No thought of mercy from such remorseless murderers as those in whose power 
we had placed ourselves so much as entered my mind. 

But instead of the expected pressure upon my throat, strange to tell, the grip 
of the iron slackened, and I felt that I could move my chin downwards within 
the spiked collar which had been pressing against my neck. At the same moment I 
felt fingers busy with the fastenings of my wrists, and there was a voice in my ear, 

“ Hush !—no noise, for God’s dear sake! I am Vittorio Dini, the watchman of 
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Castel Rotondo, and I look to be paid for this night’s work by the Vardarelli. I 
know that there are a hundred of you outside and more in the valley. I know 
that to-morrow they will leave not a man of us alive in Castel Rotondo, if you 
two be dead. I cannot go and warn them to come at once and blow up the gate 
with powder. But you, young sir, being slight, must make your way through the 
window there. You will find a ladder of rope. I will give you the key of the 
outer gate, and the pith and powder of the Vardarelli must do the rest. But Don 
Gaetano must not forget me for this.” 

“ Half an hour is passed!” cried a voice from the doorway. 

“Aye, aye!” responded antiphonally the littke hunchback watchman of Castel 
Rotondo. And from behind us came again the whirring of the cogs and the 
complaining of the wheel. 

“ Half a turn!” he soliloquised aloud: “one more will surely finish them.” 

The head of a Punchinello looked within, paused a moment, and then vanished, 
evidently satisfied with the zeal of our executioner. 

“Haste you!” he whispered: “‘ remember there is but half an hour, and by that 
time you must bring up the Vardarelli in full cométiva /” 

The little man who had called himself Vittorio Dini raised me up in his arms. 
My ankles felt numb and tottery beneath me, and my head swam. The next 
moment he had attached the great key of the outer gate to my belt and bade me 
get outside a window to which he led me. 

“ Remember,” he said, “this is death both to Don Gaetano and myself if they 
come before you arrive at the gates with the Vardarelli. Therefore make haste ! 
But leave your cloak behind you.” 

The next moment I had wriggled through the narrow slit of the glassless 
window. I felt on either side for a rope, and lo! there from the window-sill a 
ladder swayed and turned. It was precarious, but I was light, and so I merely 
clung a moment till the motion steadied of itself. ‘Then I began cautiously to 
descend. The window rose above me as if soaring slowly into the air like a kite. 
Before I knew it my feet touched ground. Then, though I could not see, I felt 
that my hands were wet. The rope had taken the tender skin off as I descended. 
Yet at the time I felt it no more than dipping them in running water. It was 
rather pleasant than otherwise. 

The stars glinted clear, shining, cold and passionless above. They knew no 
change, even in the hour of my terrible distress. 

I stumbled blindly down the slope, tripping over fallen corner stones massy with 
lime, fallen doubtless from the bulk of Castel Rotondo which loomed a dense black 
above me. It seemed a thousand years since we had left Don Girolamo, and quite 
impossible that it could be the same night, and that I would find my brothers of the 
Vardarelli on the watch beneath. Yet as it seemed I had not gone twenty yards 
when I plumped into strong arms that closed about me tighter than the garotte. 

“A dark lantern—quick, Pozzi !—whom have we here?” whispered the voice of 
Don Girolamo himself. ‘“ Aha—our little Pietro! Where is the Captain? Where 
is my brother? Tell us!” 

In a word I told him, and I could hear the whisper of ‘ Treachery” run along 
the hundred brave men crouching among the scattered boulders. 

Don Girolamo said not a word, but I could hear him order a swift-footed lad 
back for the rest of the five hundred. Then, with a sudden unanimous movement, 
the whole hundred men stood up, and I could see their forms blacker than 
blackness against the dense vault of heaven. 

“The most of us must take the key and force a passage if any stand in our 
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“1 began cautiously to descend.’ 





way. But the rope 
ladder by which 
Pietro descended 
still hangs. The 
window (he says) is 
narrow, but the 
more slender may 
enter. They can 
at least defend the 
Captain with their 
lives till we others 
come.” 

I added to my- 
self as Don Giro- 
lamo ended, “ Yes, 
or die with him 
if you are long 
a-coming!” And 
indeed this last ap- 
peared to me much 
more probable when 
I thought of the 
narrow and intricate 
ways by which 
Gaetano and I had 
been led to the 
secret haunt of the 
Decisi in the vast 
tumbledown warren 
of Castel Rotondo. 

But at the word 
seven or eight 
slender lads drew 
readily out of the 
hundred, and stood 
prepared to make 
the adventure with 
me; while Don 
Girolamo, the key 
ready in his hand, 
but making sure 
also of the powder 
and the quickmatch, 
moved off up the 
path which led to 
the main gate of 
Castel Rotondo. 

The ladder was 
still a-swing from 


the window bars. And though my wounded fingers now stung upon the strands 
as if they had touched hot metal, I set my feet upon the cross loops first of them 
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all, and went upwards. It seemed a long time before I arrived at the window. 
I gripped the lintel and leaped on the sill. All was quiet within, but, as it seemed 
to me, the grim whitewashed torture-chamber was filled with light. I could see 
Don Gaetano lying as I had left him, apparently limp and inert. Edgewise I sidled 
through the narrow aperture till I was wholly within.- Then, as I dropped lightly 
on the floor, I found Vittorio Dini at my side. 

“How many are there with you?” he whispered anxiously. 

“ Seven,” said I—‘“‘all that could crawl through the window-bars.” 

He threw up his hands in consternation. 

“Lord of the Seventh Heaven!” he said, “our throats are as good as cut, if 
seven be all.” 

“But there are ninety more at the gates, and four hundred coming as fast as 
they can!” I whispered. 

“ Ah,” he said, brightening, “that is better—so be they come in time !” 

He motioned the brisk lads, who had meantime been dropping one by one 
from the inner sill of the window, to take up their position behind the wooden 
barricade on which our backs had leaned. 

“You have been away well nigh an hour, and they will be coming in a 
moment more to see the end. Get back into your collar. At the last visitation I 
made a rattling at the wheel and then scudded round and putting my own head into 
the iron, I drew your cloak about me! But that will not serve us again. ‘Then 
Punchinello looked in, rubbed his hands quietly, and chuckled. “All over!” 
he said to himself, I doubt not, and went to make his report accordingly. But 
next time it will be Pappa Ciro who will come, and he will not be put off with 
child’s play !” 

So right unwillingly (as at this distance of time I may confess) I set my head 
again within the collar; and mightily unkindly it tasted after the caressing of the 
night air and the smell of the dew. I never knew before how strong and 
unpleasant the smell of rusty iron is, especially when it is about your neck and 
there are spikes in it. 

Ten seconds after the door opened, and the square shoulders of the false priest 
showed between the doorposts. Pappa Ciro came in. He held his hands still 
clasped behind him, but now the meditative look was gone, and his head was 
carried chin forward with a kind of ominous truculence. 

“So, gentlemen of the Vardarelli, you have defied the Decisi. Verily I have 
known some things better timed, Don Gaetano. Aftcr learning the secret of Don 
Ciro Annicharico, to flounce up ‘I will have nothing to do with you—get hence, 
I am holier, better, no murderer I!’ Aha, we shall see! It was, as I say, at least 
ill timed. But in this the Vardarelli are like women—such brave men, such long 
curling moustachios, such accoutrements of jingling silver, such fine curvetting 
horses !—But in their silly mouths they carry tongues that must perforce wag and 
wag and wag. Now, the Decisi—they ride not abroad in clattering comitiva ; they 
take not the eyes of the maids. Their pates, mayhap, are shorn like mine. Only 
they strike. Is not that the difference, Signore Capitano ?” 

He looked down upon us, his red eyes glowing ferociously. Then he seemed 
suddenly to miss something. He looked at his watch. 

“Where is that rascal Vittorio Dini? Give another half-turn to the garotte, 
fellow. His most virtuous highness is chill. He shall have a comforter about his 
throat, so that he take not cold.” 

But at this moment up through the swarming warren of the place there came 
a vague uncertain sound, the stir and hum of a disturbed and angry hive, It 
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caught the quick ears of the priest. Suspicion rose instant in his breast. He 
paused with his head cast back in act to listen. The noise increased. Sharp 
explosion’s began to rend the air. 

“ Treachery !” cried the priest. “You are clever, Don Gaetano—but you are 
not clever enough for this!” And from underneath his black sow/ane he 
flashed a long and dangerous knife. He bent to where our captain lay helpless. 
But before he could strike I had twisted myself free of the garotte and laid hold 
of his arm. 

“To me, Vardarelli!” I cried. And at the word the seven bold lads leaped 
from the shelter of the barricade. I never knew before what it was to have to do 
with a strong man. _ I was battered this way and that. ‘The odds were eight to 
one, yet it was all that we could do to hold him. His knife had dropped from 
his hand at the first alarm, or I declare the priest would have beaten us all. As 
it was he kept us at bay, warding the knives with a spoke of the garotte crank 
which had fallen upon the floor from the hand of Vittorio Dini. 

Time and again he would have forced his way through us to get at Don Gaetano, 
who still lay helpless, his hands tied and his neck in the grip of the iron; but 
one and another of us received the brunt of his attack. Two of the Vardarelli 
already lay senseless upon the floor, and indeed I was little better, when from 
the passage outside we heard the near cheering of the comitiva. 

Ciro Annicharico was pent in a corner, with the six of us striking at him with 
sword and knife. But the armour that was under his gown turned every blow as 
a roof turns rain. He heard the shouts—‘“ Vardarelli! Vardarelli! Forward the 
Vardarelli !” ring up the stairways. I saw him turn his head this way and that, 
seeking for a method of escape. There was but one door, and outside that his 
enemies would be a hundred to one. We counted confidently upon his capture. But 
with a swirl of his wooden bar he cleared us from before him, and sprang upon 
the top of the great beam to which in times of the Holy Office prisoners had been 
suspended by the thumbs to purge them of heresy. The roof was close over his 
head, coming down on either side in the steep slant of a gable. Ciro Annicharico 
set his hands to the tiles, and with the easy gesture of one who tears paper he 
rent them asunder, casting the fragments fiercely down amongst us. 

Then up through the tangle of passages, led by the little hunchback Vittorio, 
came storming the whole comit:va, with Don Girolamo at their head. The priest 
stood one moment poised upon the topmost beam, looking down. 

“Fire at him!” I cried: “do not let him escape. It is the murderer of Monte 
Leone.” 


Don Girolamo raised his pistol and fired. The bullet clinked upon iron and 
spatted off harmlessly against the tiles. The priest swung himself out. One 


moment his terrible face and tonsured head appeared at the opening. 
“For this will I reckon with Vittorio Dini!” he cried, and the next moment 


vanished. Don Girolamo and half a dozen climbers sprang after him; but 
though they reached the summit of the tower scarcely a moment after he had 
spoken, they saw nothing of the chief of the Decisii He had completely 
disappeared. 


“Truly he is the devil himself!” quoth Don Girolamo, devoutly crossing 
himself. But the Vardarelli were so happy to find their captain unhurt that they 
cared but little for the escape of Ciro Annicharico. 

But, as the event proved, in that they were wrong. 

S. R. CROcKETT. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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N the city of Ganeshpura lives Anant Ram, the snake-charmer. So great is 
his fame for triumphs over all the tribes of snakes, that he is known from 
Kabul to Benares, and from Srinagar to Jubbulpore, as the Nag Raja, the 

Serpent King. And it is said of him that he fears none of them. He has met 
and worsted the hamadryad in its own jungle, crushing its head as its deadly fangs 
were buried in his arm. He will excite karaits to bite him, declaring that the 


poison of that deaf and pulseless serpent soothes him into a pleasant dreaminess. 
Of cobras he makes little account: they are the stock-in-trade of every paltry 
conjuror: and thrice has he let the hooded terror bite his tongue, snapping his 
teeth into its brain as it bit. 

All his ghastly feats are feats pure and simple, and lead to nothing. He has 
never cured a single snake bite, nor would. He has never dreamed of lessening 
the mortality from that pest by revealing the secret of his own immunity. It was 
never expected of him, indeed, by his fellow brown men. ‘The native of India 
sets little store by utility compared with a famasha—an entertainment. To his 
mind utility is for the daily round; and in that, what was good enough for his 
father is good enough for him. It is only the mad Sahibs who try to find a use 
for things, and cannot enjoy a ¢famasha quietly. 

In course of time there came a Sahib, a doctor named Souter, to Ganeshpura, 
and saw the feats of Anant Ram. Being a doctor, he was not content to enjoy 
them, he wanted to know how it was done. He questioned Anant Ram—to no 
purpose. He caught snakes himself even, to be sure that they were poisonous, 
and himself applied them to the Naz Raja. Afterwards he examined his blood with 
a microscope, and tested it with things known to the doctor-folk. 
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The Nag Raja affected carelessness of the doctor’s doings. Really he was 
in great fear that his secret would be discovered. Once, after an operation he 
had undergone in hospital, for cysts in the liver, the doctors had asked him 
questions which showed that something had leaked out. As disinterested scientific 
inquiry was beyond his understanding, he supposed that they wished to make a 
profit out of what they had learned, and lied freely. 

He lay low, and lied to Souter too. But he could not dumb the tongue of 
rumour; and that tongue, among many lies, told truthfully that the father of 
Anant Ram had been a snake-charmer, that his mother was the daughter of a 
snake-charmer, and herself an adept in the art. Souter sought her out, and found 
her secretive, but garrulous with old age; and he got hints from her talk, and 
made certain medical observations. He had noticed the dull, dry eye peculiar to 
the snake-charmer ; he observed that he enjoyed the same insensibility to touch, 
the same strong, though slow, pulse as the eater or smoker of opium. It was 
plain that he courted and enjoyed the poisonous bite ; that his mother enjoyed it 
no less, though she always shook off the reptile the moment it bit her. Souter 
had a glimpse of so strange a truth that it set him wild to make sure. He killed 
every pariah dog in cantonments—in itself a good thing—with his experiments. 
He puzzled and wondered and worried about the matter day after day, only to 
find, at the end of months, his glimpse of the truth a glimpse still, and knowledge 
far away. ‘Then his luck came. 

The ever-spreading fame of Anant Ram had reached and vexed the ears of 
the great snake-charmer of Madras, one Vencatanaiadooswamy. He lived near 
Metapollium, and was called by his admirers “the Lord of Devils.” And when 
his vexation became the popular talk, all the gamblers in the Presidency urged 
him to challenge the Naz Raja toa trial of skill, They succeeded: the challenge 
was sent and accepted; and the terms of the contest were virtually those of a 
duel. Each man was to bring as many varieties of deadly snakes as he chose. 
They were to take bites, snake for snake, till one or other died, or funked. ‘The 
loser was to pay a forfeit, nominally of Rs. 10,000, really of his life. ‘This last clause 
was not made public, for fear of Government interference. 

Owing to a dim feeling in the native mind that the more terrifying the deed 
the more terrifying its theatre should be, the spot chosen for the duel was near a 
big marsh in the Doon. ‘There is no spot in India so full of a nameless terror 
for the natives; for they hold that the Siwaliks, the strange hills in the dense 
depths of the Doon jungle, heaped over ruins of long-forgotten dead cities, are 
the tombs of a race of giants who lived before the creation of man, whose spirits, 
noxious with malefic powers, haunt the resting-places of their dust. You must have 
a full camp indeed, and many fires, to induce the people of the Doon to camp 
out with you there. Even the foresters of the Government forests are held uncanny 
creatures ; and as they are madmen, one and all, after five years’ service, the belief 
seems not unwarranted. ‘This time, at any rate, the native fondness for surrounding 
the hideous and ghastly with exaggerating circumstances was gratified. 

Souter got wind of the duel, and went on leave so as to be present at it. 
He was the only white man there; and the passion of the native for relying on 
the white min gave him a free hand. He was elected referee, judge absolute, 
and stake-holder, with a unanimity as touching as it is significant. And out 
of the fifty men who waited humbly on him with the request that he would 
discharge these functions, fourteen were editors of native papers which live by the 
wildest seditious abuse of the English; while twenty-three were lawyers of sorts, 
whose every public utterance is rabidly disloyal. ‘These enlightened and capable 
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sucking-rulers knew each other far too well to trust each other even in a matter 
of sport. 

Souter, who had put up at a disused staging bungalow, kept up as a shooting- 
box by the officers of the Gurkha regiment at Dehra Dun, undertook his job with 
as serene a confidence as if he had spent all his life arranging gladiatorial shows. 
He had brought with him a complete assortment of doctor’s tools and little bottles ; 
he was determined to learn all that was to be learned; and by virtue of the powers 
given him, he set to and examined medically each combatant—there were six a side 
including the champion--and entered the results in a book previously prepared for 
the purpose. 

The trial was to last indefinitely, with the sole rule that after each test two 
hours were to elapse before the next, so as to give the men time to die, or 
recover, or run away. ‘The combatants might not leave the ring; if they left it, 
they were beaten, and forfeited the stakes ; and each man was limited to a narrow 
loin-strip for all his clothing. 

When all was ready, Anant Ram had his baskets of snakes hoisted in over the 
heads of the spectators, and the “ Lord of Devils” did the same. Anant Ram then 
harangued the crowd, playing with a young cobra as he spoke. The “Lord of 
Devils ” followed suit with two cobras. Then both started a bragging-match, waxing 
into dreadful fury and abuse; but just at the culminating point, where Englishmen 
come to blows, either turned quietly round, walked slowly to his place, and sat down. 
Thus ended the prologue. 

The first act began with the dismal wailing of snake-pipes. After nearly an hour 
of it one of Anant Ram’s pupils suddenly jumped up, drew out a snake from a 
basket, and tossed it lightly into the centre of the ring. It was a fine specimen 
of the karait, and it lay where it fell, looking like an old twig half buried in the 
sand. <A pupil of the “ Lord of Devils” set down, in a large shallow trough, a gaudy 
salt-water snake. He then took up the karait, opened its jaws, and placed first 
his ears and then his tongue between the deadly teeth. ‘The snake was at once 
slain, and examined by Souter, who pronounced it a truly venomous karait, and 
no show beast. ‘The young man went to the “ Lord of Devils,” drank a draught of 
some liquid, and sat down to smoke a hookah with his companions. ‘The pupil 
of Anant Ram took much earnest counsel with his master, and, heedless of the 
jeers of the crowd, refused to touch the water-snake, at the end of an_ hour's 
waiting. ‘The Madras side scored one, though their man looked very ill, and had 
to be doctored by his master. Souter superintended the dosing, and collected a 
supply of each medicine before it was administered. At the end of the two hours 
the man was on the way to recover, though still very shaky. 

The next pair now came on, Anant Ram playing a cobra against the untouched 
water-snake. ‘Ihe result was that his pupil was well in an hour and a half, while 
his opponent died. This made the score even. 

These two were followed by a noisy pair who played either a daboia (Russel’s 
viper) and executed several fantastic movements with this handsome and monstrous 
serpent. At the end of two hours neither was a bit the worse. ‘This snake uses 
its poison-fangs rarely, though it often crushes like a constrictor, and tears bad 
wounds with its fixed teeth. It seemed probable that no venom had been injected 
into either of them, though both were badly bitten. At this point Souter stopped 
the contest for the day, refusing to judge except by clear daylight. 

During the night he held a post-mortem on the dead man, and assured himself 
that he had died from snake-bite. But he made some important discoveries, and 
proceeded to verify them on the spot, by certain experiments on a pariah dog. 
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The next day the prologue was again enacted, but only two pupils remained 
on each side, besides the masters. In the first round a very small but deadly 
snake, common in the jungles of Ceylon, was matched against a kind of garter 
snake, which lives in the Scinde desert and is reckoned very deadly indeed. They 
call it “Whisper of Death,” because it is said to steal into the ear of a sleeping 
man, and to bite into his brain the moment he sstirs in his sleep. Both men 
evidently funked the ordeal, and put off the bite as long as they could, by 
conferring with their masters, by having the reptiles examined by Souter, and by 
wrangling as to whether it was admissible to use snakes not strictly belonging to 
the provinces of the champions. 

At last, however, amid the howling of the excited crowd, the throbbing of 
drums, wailing of snake-pipes, and the clanking and jangling of chain-bows, the 
heroes dashed at their fate. The Madras man showed his snake dangling from his 
left side under the breast; but at the last moment the Panjab hero flung down 
the “ Whisper of Death,” and bolted yelling. At the end of the two hours the pupil 
of the “ Lord of Devils” showed no signs of illness; and Madras was a win to 
the good. 

The two last pupils stood forth boldly and eagerly, each holding a cobra in 
his hand. ‘They advanced to one another, and by a simultaneous movement one 
received the bite on his tongue, the other in the throat. ‘There was much applause 
at their dexterity among the connoisseurs in the crowd. Then Fortune declared 
herself against Anant Ram: while the Madras man got off with an hour’s illness, 
his own pupil died. Madras was two wins to the good, and Anant Ram to win had 
to meet two besides the “ Lord of Devils.” If he defeated the three of them, he 
gained the championship of all India; if he died, he died with untarnished fame 
against impossible odds. 

Souter, at the request of all, adjourned the last struggle till the morrow. In 
the evening special conditions were drawn up for the duel between the masters: 
the “Lord of Devils” was to take three bites from the Panjab snake—one on the 
nape of the neck, one on the left ear, and one in the left armpit. Anant Ram 
was to take three bites from the Madras snake, but on any part the snake chose. 
If he worsted their master, he was to meet the two undefeated pupils, snake for 
snake, one bite from each. From beginning to end none of the four was to 
touch food, drink, or medicine ; and each was to fight stark naked, in full view of 
the crowd. 

On the morrow there was a long delay: the prologue was spun out and spun 
out. Each of the masters was in a very keen anxiety as to the snake the other 
had been reserving for the great effort. At last Souter came to the end of his 
patience, and bade them peremptorily play or pay. ‘Thereupon Anant Ram set 
a small cloth on the ground very gently, and called loudly to have the first go. 
The “ Lord of Devils” did not stand upon the order of his going; agreed on the 
instant ; and his two pupils turned up a large basket in the middle of the ring and 
shook out of it about nine feet of that poisonous constrictor, the great hamadryad 
or King Cobra. 

It is the only snake in India that attacks of itself at all times. Its fierceness 
and courage are only equalled by the brightness of its colouring and the strength 
of its coils. It can poison as mortally and strangle as surely as any snake in the 
world. The Egyptian cerastes attacks and bites; the fer-de-lance of St. Lucia 
drops from the tree, vicious and fatal, on the horseman. But they are not 
constrictors. The great hamadryad rears its green length of active, twofold, 
ferocious death in unparalleled dreadfulness. 
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Anant Ram threw up his arms over his head as the double horror rushed 
hissing at him: in a breath its coils were round him, its fangs tearing his arms. 
He flung himself down at the pain; and put about by this sudden act the snake 
stopped biting a moment to tighten its coils. Then it reared a quarter of its body 
above his head, and as quickly as it could bend and strike, bit him horribly in 
the neck under the left ear. On the instant, it jerked out its fangs with a shrill 
whistle, and fell all slack about him: he had bitten clean through its back, and 
was tearing its body asunder with frenzied hands. 

He rose bleeding, dusty, wild-eyed, and ghastly ; staggered to the cloth that hid 
his snake ; and yelled, “Quick! to the trial! All three of you! Quick!” 

The “ Lord of Devils” and his pupils hustled round him ; he whipped away the 
cloth, and bared to their eyes a little, crooked, grey-brown stick. ‘They stared at it, 
they stared at one another ; and slowly knowledge came to them. ‘They knew how 
Anant Ram had conquered the hamadryad: that he had won the devils to fight 
for him. They moved round the little stick, with outstretched, twitching hands, 
their starting eyes glued to it, striving to beat down their dread, to force themselves 
to touch it, to awake it to malignant life. Slowly their dread mastered them ; 
their faces grew grey and then green; one man gave back a step, then another ; 
one by one they tore away their eyes from the dormant horror; glared at one 
another in the agony of utter fear; turned with one accord, and fled—fled as men 
flee with the fear of death at their backs, and the devils of the lone Night and the 
waste on their heels. 

But Anant Ram lay, heedless of the screaming joy of the victorious Panjab, 
sucking the blood of the dead hamadryad for dear life, while his pupils, in fevered 
haste, plied him with remedy on remedy. 

In the confusion Souter secured yet more material to make surer his discoveries, 
and to render this mystery of the East a working medicine against the terror of 
the serpent. 

Anant Ram came out of it alive, and rich; but he swears that in winning his 
great fight he lost the secret of ages. He dreads Souter, as he dreads nothing 
else ; and to him alone will he reveal the mysteries of his craft. 


D. BEAMES, Caffatn. 
EDGAR JEPSON. 
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AN ANTIQUE THEATRE—MIRACLE PLAYS—AN ANCIENT JEST—VARIOUS KINDS OF 


ARTLESSNESS—A PLEA FOR THE OLD CAROLS 


AS PRESERVATION OF 


REVIVAL NOT NEEDED SO MUCH 


THE OLD CONDITIONS— PERILS OF THE SHAM-ANTIQUE— 
CAROLS TO BE SPARINGLY SUNG IN CHURCHES—IS THERE IRREVERENCE IN 
OPEN-AIR WORSHIP ?—A CYNICAL VIEW OF HARVEST FESTIVALS—USE AND 
ABUSE OF HOUSE-TO-HOUSE CAROLLING—A YOUTH OF CONFUSED MIND—REALITIES 
AND SYMBOLS—A MODERN CAROL, AND SOME OLD ONES. 





ARD by the edge of the sand-hills, 
and close beside the high road on 
ly the last rise before it dips 

Pi to the coast, stands a 
turfed embankment, sur- 
rounded by a fosse. This 


‘ 
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At fr, sti “iv is no Roman camp, as 
ify al cil you perceive directly you 
ter bt ae step within the enclosure, 
which runs ina complete 
circle save for two entrances cut through the 
bank and facing each other. You are stand- 
ing in a perfectly level area, a hundred and 
thirty feet in diameter: the surrounding 
rampart rises to a height of eight or nine 
feet, narrowing towards the top, where it 
is seven feet wide; and around its inner 
side you may trace row upon row of seats 
—seven or eight rows—cut in the turf, but 
now almost obliterated by the grass. 
For this round was once an open-air 
theatre or planguary (f/ain-an-guare, place 
of the play). It has probably a still older 





history, and may have been used in ancient 
British times for councils and rustic sports. 
But this is conjecture. We know that it 
was used as a theatre, perhaps as early as 
the fourteenth century, certainly as late as 
the seventeenth; and, what is more, we 
have preserved for us some of the plays 
performed in it. 

They are sacred or miracle plays, of course. 
If you draw a line from entrance to entrance, 
then at right angles to it there runs from 
the circumference towards the centre of the 
area a shallow trench, terminating in a spoon- 
shaped pit. The trench is now not more 
than a foot deep, the pit three feet: but 
doubtless time has levelled them up, and 
there is every reason to suppose that the 
pit served to represent Hell, or, in the 
drama of the Resurrection, the Grave. 
Clearly the trench allowed the performers, 
after being thrust into the pit, to regain 
the green-room unobserved : either actually 
unobserved, the trench being covered, or 
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by a polite fiction, the audience pretending 
not to see. My private belief is that a 
platform was erected above it and along 
it, and that they were actually hidden while 
they made their exit. Where the trench 
reached the rampart a semicircular breach 
about ten feet in diameter is made in the 
benches. 

The first notice of the performance of 
these plays occurs in Carew, whose “ Survey 
of Cornwall” was first printed in 1602. His 
account appears to be that of an eye-witness, 
and more suo he tags it with a facetious 
anecdote :— 

‘* Pastimes to delight the mind, the Cornishmen 
have guary miracles and three men’s songs : 
for exercise of the body, 
shooting, wrestling, hurling, 


and 
hunting, 
and 


hawking, 
such other 
games. 

‘* The guary miracle, in English a miracle play, 
is a kind of Interlude, compiled in Cornish out 
of some scripture history with that 
which accompanied the Romans’ vetus Comedia. 
For representing it, they raise an earthen Amphi- 
theatre in some open field, having the diameter 
of his enclosed plain some forty or fifty foot.” 


grossness 


[Ours, you observe, is thrice this size. 
But there were several in the west: one, 
for instance (now destroyed, but traceable 
fifty years ago), at the northern end of the 
town of Redruth, which still keeps the name 
of Planguary ; and another magnificent one, 
of stone, in the village of St. Just in Penwith, 
126 feet in diameter. Carew could only 
have seen the smaller specimens. ] 

The people 


flock from all sides, many 


Country 


miles off, to hear and see 
it; for they have therein 
devils and devices to delight 
as well the eye as the ear : 
the players con not their 
parts without book, but are 
prompted by one called the 
Ordinary, who followeth at 
their back with the book 
in his hand and telleth them softly what they 
must pronounce aloud.” 





“Which manner,” he continues, “once 
gave occasion to a pleasant conceited 
gentleman of practising a merry prank.” 
This wag, having undertaken a part in the 
play, was duly coached beforehand by the 
Ordinary. 

‘‘His turn came. Quoth the Ordinary, ‘ Go 
forth, man, and show thyself.’ The Gentleman 
steps out upon the stage, and, like a bad clerk 
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in scripture matters, cleaving more to the letter 
than the sense, pronounced these words aloud.— 
‘Oh,’ says the fellow softly in his ear, ‘ you 
mar all the play.’ And with this his passion 
the Actor makes the Audience in like sort ac- 
quainted. Hereon the prompter falls to flat 
railing and cursing in the bitterest terms he 
could devise: which the Gentleman, with a set 
gesture and countenance, 
still soberly related, until 


The 


the Ordinary, driven at /+%" 
last into a mad rage, was 
fain to give over all: 
which trousse, though it 
brake off the Interlude, 
yet defrauded not the 
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beholders, but dismissed 
them with a great deal 
more sport and laughter 
than twenty such guaries 
could have afforded.” 


A time-honoured jape, this. 


Circus clowns 
enact it before rustic audiences to this day. 


S for the plays—well, in these times when 

4 critics seriously compare Beowulf with 
Homer, we are doubtless within measurable 
distance of learning that these rude and 
primitive and amazingly lengthy dramas 
are masterpieces of literature. As a matter 
of fact, they are nothing of the kind; 
though they certainly possess a deal of that 
artlessness in which the hasty mind dis- 
covers the real secret of Homer, confusing 
artlessness with simplicity. To be sure, 
artlessness, if we bring our historical sense 
to bear on it, has a charm of its own; but 
in itself it is only by accident beautiful. 
Or shall we say that the hasty mind con- 
fuses two kinds of artlessness?—the one 
being mere untutored clumsiness in artistic 
effort, the other the direct expression of a 
genuine, but unconscious or half-conscious, 
artistic instinct. 

For the most part these old dramas display 
artlessness of a kind which 
can only by the absurdest “47 a) 
pedantry be compared \-—., ¢ 
with that of Homer, whose 
simplest speech contrives 
to be “in the grand 
manner” by mere instinct 
for beauty. Yet they contain beauties. “For 
our parts,” wrote Wilkie Collins, after perus- 
ing one of them, the Origo Mundi, in Davies 
Gilbert’s edition, “let us honestly confess 
that, though we took it up (not unnaturally) 
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to laugh over the clumsiness and eccentricity 
of the performance, we now lay it down 
(not inconsistently) recognising the artless 
sincerity and elevation of the design—just 
as in the earliest productions of the Italian 
School of Painting we first perceive the false 
perspective of a scene or the quaint rigidity 
of a figure ; and only after- 
wards discover that these 
crudities and _ formalities 
roughly enshrine the germs 
of deep poetic feeling, and 
the first struggling percep- 
tions of grace, beauty, and 
truth.” 

Beautiful, for instance, is 
the idea, if primitive and 
clumsy the writing, of a 
scene in the Origo Mundt, where Adam, 
bowed with years, sends his son Seth to 
the gates of Paradise, to beg his release 
(I quote from 





from the weariness of living 
Norris’s translation) :— 
**O dear God, I am weary, 
Gladly would I see once 
The time to depart. 
Strong are the roots of the briars, 
That my arms are broken 
Tearing up many of them. 


Seth, my son, I will send 

To the gate of Paradise forthwith, 
To the Cherub, the guardian. 

Ask of him if there will be for me 
Oil of mercy at the last, 

From the Father, the God of Grace.” 
Seth answers that he does not know the 

road to Paradise. ‘“ Follow,” says Adam 

‘* Follow the prints of my feet, burnt ; 

No grass or flower in the world grows 

In that same road, where I went, 
I and thy mother surely also. 

Thou wilt see the tokens.” 


Fine, too, is the story, in the Passto Domini 
Nostri, of the blind soldier, Longius, who is 
led forward and given a lance, to pierce 
Christ’s body on the Cross. He thrusts, 
and the holy blood heals him of his blindness. 
As the stage direction puts it :— 


‘* Then let the blood flow upon the lance, down 
to the hands of the soldier Longius ; and then he 
shall wipe his eyes, and hé shall see ; ana he says: 


‘* Lord, forgive'me, as I pray Thee 
On my knees ; 

What I did, I know not, 
For I did not see. 
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And if I had seen, I would not have done it, 
Though I had been killed ; 

For, as I know surely, Very Son of God thou 
In the world born [art 

Of a Virgin pure—a son certainly 
Thou art to the Father God. 

My great bad deed—forgive me, O Father, 
By Thy virtue.” 


In the original it rhymes, after this 
fashion :— 
**arleuth thy’m gaf, del y'th pysaf 
war pen dew lyn 
an pyth a wren, my ny wothyen 
rag ny wylyn.” 
Local colour is sparingly imported. One 


of the executioners, as he bores the cross, 
says boastfully : 
‘**T will bore a hole for the one hand, 
There is not a fellow west of Hayle 
Who can bore better.” 

In the Resurrectio Domini Nostri, Pilate 
rewards the gaoler for his trustiness with 
the Cornish manors of “‘ Fekenal, Carvenow, 
and Merthyn,” and promises the soldiers by 
the Sepulchre “the plain of Dansotha and 
Barrow Heath,” if they watch well—which 
may be absurd, but at any rate is not more 
absurd than certain recent attempts to re-cast 
the Gospel narrative in the language of the 
Daily Telegraph. But beside these scriptural 
dramas there were others dealing with the 
lives of local saints. A specimen, “The 
Life of S. Meriasse” (Meriadoc), has been 
recovered in quite recent times. 


wr all this is rude enough work, 
and artless. But its very rudeness 
has a charm for the historical sense, if we 
only keep that sense carefully apart from our 
sense of literary merit. And that—to come 
at length to the object of this discourse (for 
I did not set out to chatter at length upon 
the old Cornish drama)—is what I would 
plead for respecting some not entirely dis- 
similar compositions. I 
mean our old English Carols. 
They also are artless, for 
the most part: artless very 
often from mere childishness 
or clumsiness of expression, 
as in the famous song of | 
Dives and Lazarus :— 


{ DESIGN ) 

fom | 
come | 
VALENTINE 






**Rise up, rise up, Brother 
Lazarus, 
And come along with me, 
There’s a place in Heaven prepared for thee 
To sit upon an angel’s knee. 




















Rise up, rise up, Brother Dives, 
And come along with me, 

There’s a place in Hell prepared for thee 
To sit upon a serpent’s knee.” 


More sarely they are artless in the better 
sense, when the instinct for beauty finds 
expression quite simply and quite uncon- 
sciously ; as in the exquisite song— 

** He came all so still, 
There his mother was, 
As dew in April 
That falleth on the grass. 


** He came all so still 
To his mother’s bower, 
As dew in April 
That falleth on the flower. 


** He came all so still 
There his mother lay, 
As dew in April 
That falleth on the spray. 


** Mother and maiden 
Was never none but she ; 
Well may such a lady 
God’s mother be.” 


Or in that other, almost a match for it, 
beginning— 
** Of a rose, a lovely rose, 

Of a rose is all my song. 

Listen, lordings, both eld and young, 

How this rose began to spring ; 

Such a rose to my liking 

In all this world ne know I none. 


‘* The flower sprong in high Bethlem, 
That is bothé bright and schen : 
The rose is Mary, heaven’s queen, 
Out of her bosom the blosme sprong.” 


Artless again, in yet another way, is the 
blend of simple picty and honest mirth in 
such a song as this, from ‘Poor Robin’s 
Almanack ” (1700)— 

‘* Now that the time is come wherein 

Our Saviour Christ was born, 
The larders full of beef and pork, 

And garners filled with corn ; 
As God hath plenty to thee sent, 

Take comfort of thy labours, 
And let it never thee repent 

To feast thy needy neighbours.” 





N OW, without multiplying instances (as 

I am tempted to do for the mere 
pleasure of writing out these old ditties), I 
submit that, just as our old Miracle Plays 
relied for their effect on the conditions under 
which they were presented—the open air, 
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the amphitheatre lined with country men and 
women in their holiday dress, the rude scenic 
devices and childish make-believe ; and just 
as the pleasure they give us to-day depends 
on our ability to reconstruct those conditions 
in our minds ; so do-these Carols depend for 
their full charm upon the conditions under 
which they were originally sung—conditions 
which their composers had in mind, and 
which we must reconstruct in our minds 
before we can feel the force of their simple 


appeal. But there is this difference: the 
conditions which made the miracle plays 
possible have gone by for ever. We can 
never reconstruct them, except in our 


minds ; we can never, except as a pedantic 
experiment, “revive” the old plays. And 
the very pedantry of the experiment would 
destroy all its meaning. I admit that the 
suggestion of reviving them has its temp- 
tations. One would like to give life again, 
if only for a day, to the picture which Mr. 
Norris conjures up for us :— 

‘* The bare granite plain of St. Just, in view 
of Cape Cornwall, and of the transparent sea 
which that magnificent head- 
. The mighty gathering of people from 


beats against 
land. 
many miles round, hardly showing like a crowd in 
that extended region, where nothing ever grows 
to limit the view on any side, with their booths or 
tents, absolutely necessary when so many people 
had to remain three days on the spot, would give 
a character to the assembly probably more like 
what we hear of the so-called religious revivals 
in America, than of anything witnessed in more 
sober Europe.” 


But, alas! I foresee the terrible unreality 


which would show through the whole 
business. Very pretty, no doubt, and sug- 


gestive, would be the picture of the audience 
arrayed around the old turf benches— 


‘In gradibus sedit populus de cespite factis ”— 


but one does not want an audience to be 
acting : this one would be making- 
believe even more heroically than the actors 
—that is, if it took the trouble to be in 
earnest at all. For we want to reconstruct 
the whole scene—the ring of entranced 
spectators as well as the primitive show. 
And the country-people would probably 
regard the affair as ‘‘a stupid old May 
game’”—not entirely without reason. The 


and 


only spectators impressed at ali would be a 
handful of visitors and solemn antiquarians ; 
and even they would have to work hard to 
I can 


preserve the proper frame of mind. 
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see those visitors. If it has ever been your 
lot to witness the performance of a “ literary ” 
play in London and cast an eye over 
the audience it brings together, you too 
will know them and their s¢/gmata—their 

attire, at once un- 

mistakable and indes- 
ull cribable, their air of 
combining instruction 
| with amusement, their 
\ “coer hirsuteness, which on 
"L sce] closer inspection be- 


\" 







J)/RH Toe went | 


furatas | 





comes weedinessonly, 


and their soft felt 
hats indented at the 
top. No: decidedly 


we cannot revive the 
old Miracle Plays. 


Bt with the Carols we are in another 
case. We have not to revive the 
conditions, but merely to preserve them. 
And I think that if we can discover any 
good in the old Miracle Plays—anything 
which the countryside is poorer having lost 
—we can also discover, in what has befallen 
them, a warning to guide us in our endeavours 
to preserve the old Carols. The warning 
which I, at any rate, discover, is this: and | 
would humbly entreat our clergy to give it 
some thought. Do not sing these Carols in 
churches; or, if you must sing Carols in 
church, use your best endeavour and 
encourage the people to sing them also in 
the roads and from house to house round 
the parish. Privately, I believe that infinite 
harm is done by making religion so ex- 
clusively an affair of church-going as it is 
sedulously made in these days. To be sure, 
when it is carried into daily life irreverencies 
are bound to crop up in it, or what seem 
irreverencies to the formalist. Yet I will go 
so far as to urge that even the easy familiarity 
with which Chaucer’s men and women use 
the most sacred expressions—though shock- 
ing to modern religious minds—was in its 
way a sign that religion entered more fully 
into their lives than it enters into men’s 
lives to-day, was less a matter of “ Sunday 
observance,” was more real. Every parish 
in these days has its harvest festival. But 
what has become of the old gatherings in 
which master and men met to celebrate the 
great occasion, and the men tasted the 
master’s hospitality? And does it seem 
quite a religious success that, with all these 
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harvest festivals, the immemorial custom of 
gleaning is fast dying out? You will find 
this point sharply pressed home in a clever, 
if somewhat acid, little story, “A Harvest 
Festival,” by J. Kent (Fisher Unwin). [“ J.,” I 
imagine, stands for Jane rather than John.] 
And the moral is summed up in a set of 
rustic verses aimed at a deservedly unpopular 
“ gentleman-farmer ” :— 
‘*And he’s that mean-hearted that when he’ve 
a-carted 
What be cut by his mangy machine, 
He'll start a horserake, as is planned for to take 
What the poor little children should glean. 


He don’t leave a Ib, of corn on the ground, 
Not a lb. on an acre, not he ! 


And that there’s the way as_ he aN 
makes it to pay, r eA 
A-scrapin’ the bellies o’ we. ry) 

y \ 
But (the bard goes on) when he ys \ 
has saved the yield, \ 


and wheat,—why, then surely he 
will give his labourers a feast ? 
Not a bit of it! He knows a \ 
trick worth two of that. me 


oats, barley, 


“Tf you gives men a feast, it do come at the least 
To a shillin’ and more by the man ; 
But if you do call it a Church Festival 
*Tis a more economical plan. 
**Tt don’t cost un a farden for to go to his garden 
And send in a barrer of stuff, 
For what would be lost by the first touch of frost 
It do all come in handy enough. 
‘* There’s marrows so big, fit for nought but a pig, 
And dayleys and sunflowers for sure, 
And the wheat as they take from the cursed 
horserake 
As have stole it away from the poor. 
* . * * * “ 
‘* And the poor they do go, and they grin at the 
show, 
But I’ll leave it to you for to think 
If the sight o’ them things, as is hung up wi’ 
strings, 
Is equal to Vittles and Drink.” 

Too bitterly put, perhaps; but it is a 
view taken by thousands of the poor, and 
one which is helped, if unintentionally, by 
the growing tendency to make thanksgiving 
a set performance to the strains of organ 
or harmonium, and divorce it from the 
practice of private hospitality and good 
fellowship. 





HE old Carols were written to be sung 
in the open air, or in the halls and 
kitchens of private houses. They will not 
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bear translation to the quite different atmos- 
phere of church. I am not talking only 
of those which mix up eating and drinking 
with piety, but of those which are merely 
pious. “God rest you merry, gentlemen” 
has not the note which suits what people 
call “the sacred edifice”; and “Joseph 
was an old man,” “I saw three ships,” and 
“The first good joy,” are plainly impossible. 
Yet these, rightly sung, are all eloquent of 
devotion ; and it seems a great pity to lose 
them by forcing all devotional song within 
church doors. Why, or on what grounds, 
should devotional song be so caged? Are 
not those who strive after this drawing a 
line which may easily be misunderstood as 
limiting praise itself within church walls? 
You cannot expect the habit of a thankful 
mind to thrive where you forbid its ex- 
pression. I am told that the clergy frown 
upon house-to-house carol- 
singing because they be- 
lieve it encourages the 
singers to drink. Why, 
then, let them take the 
thing in hand themselves, 
and see that too much 
drink is neither taken nor 
This ought not 
to be very difficult. But, 
as with the old Plays, 
so with carol-singing, it is 
easier to abolish a practice than to elevate 
it and clear away abuses. And the half- 
instructed mind is too easily taught to 
condemn use and abuse in a lump, to believe 
carol-singing a wile of the Evil One because 
Bill once went round carol-singing and came 
home drunk. Indeed, it becomes increasingly 
hard to understand the class of mind turned 
out by a course of board school A/ws Sunday 
school instruction. The other day I hap- 
pened on a shore where some twenty boys 
were bathing: or rather, some nineteen 
were bathing, whilst the twentieth sat on 


offered. 





the rocks and in high good-humour let off 


volley after volley of the filthiest language 
which could disgrace a child’s lips. I 
ventured to point out that he was making 
himself a public nuisance, and to ask why, 
instead of sitting there and trying how 
obscene he could be, he did not jump 


in and have a swim with the rest. He 
answered cheerfully, and with obvious pride 
in his delicacy, that he could not think 
of it: he hadn’t any bathing-drawers with 
him ! 
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MIND in this state of confusion can 
4 easily, I submit, be persuaded that 
it is positively wicked to sing hymns, or 
anything like a hymn, out of church! It 
takes the symbol for the reality, and can 
as easily bound its idea of religion by the 
four walls of a church as its idea of decency 


within the limits of a bathing-costume. The 
boy was quite a good fellow too. We con- 


ducted the discussion in excellent temper, 
and I believe in the end he detected a certain 
amount of reasonableness in my point of 
view, although at first it clearly surprised him 
beyond measure. 


N parishes where this foolish attempt to 
confine all carol-singing to church is 

not persisted in, I am glad to note that the 
old custom of singing from house to house, 
and even a taste for the older ditties, seem to 
be reviving. Certainly the carollers visit us 
here in greater numbers, and sing with more 


evidence of careful practice, than they did 
six or eight years ago: and friends in 
various parts of England have the same 
story to tell. In this corner, the rigour 
of winter does not usually begin before 
January ; and it is no unusual thing to be 
able to sit out of doors in sunshine for an 
hour on the afternoon of Christmas Day. 
The vessels in sight carry bunches of holly 
at their topmast-heads. And I confess the 
day is happier for us if they are answered by 
the voices of the carollers on the waterside ; 
or if, walking inland, I hear the note of the 
clarionet in some “town-place,” or meet a 
singing-party tramping between farmand farm. 
The carols chosen will grow better perhaps as 
the influence of the gifted Mr. Ira D. Sankey 
wears thinner; or when some glimmering 
perception of the great fact that England has 
a music of its own begins to colour the 
instruction in singing given in our board 
schools. (I am bound to say, for example, 
that when I have passed a schoolhouse and 
heard the small voices within laboriously 
hammering through the “See-saw Waltz,” 
it has brought me passing comfort to reflect 
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that the returns of school-attendance in 
Cornwall are the lowest in England). Top 
up a course of 
training in the 
‘*See-saw 
Waltz” with the 


/\_Oe o 5 
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\ ps p/~ EA doctrine that 
VERN carols should 
never be sung 
but in church, 
and you will 


have no excuse for astonishment if the rising 
generation prefers “‘Come where the booze 
is cheaper” to “ God rest you merry, gentle- 
men” as a Christmas ditty, and not only 
prefers it but deems it more appropriate to 
the merely secular occasion of celebrating a 
general holiday, the religious side of which 
is exclusively dealt with by the parson and 


his choir. 

| lowes finest Carol written of late years 
I take to be Miss Louise Imogen 

Guiney’s “ Tryste Noel.” It is deliberately 

archaic; it lacks the fine 

simplicity of Christina Ros- 





sett’s “In the bleak mid- 
winter.” But its curious beauty 
has haunted me since I came 
upon it in the Christmas 
number of a magazine six 
years ago. Nor, as I dis- 
covered a short while ago, 


having taken occasion to quote onc of its 
stanzas, am I by any means the only reader 
who came upon it with a shock of delight. 


‘©The Ox he openeth wide the Doore, 
And from the Snowe he calls her inne ; 
And he hath seen her smile therefore, 

Our Ladye without Sinne. 
Now soone from Sleepe 
A Starre shall leap, 
And soone arrive both King and Hinde ; 
Amen, Amen; 
But O the Place co’d I but finde ! 


The Ox hath husht his Voyce and bent 

Trewe eye of Pitty ore the Mow ; 

And on his lovelie Neck, forspent, 
The Blesse:l lays her Browe. 
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Around her feet 
Full Warme and Sweete 
His bowerie Breath doth meeklie dwell ; 
Amen, Amen ; 
But sore am I with Vaine Travel ! 


‘© The Ox is host in Juda’s stall, 
And Host of more than onely one, 
For close she gathereth withal 
Our Lorde, her little Sonne. 
Glad Hinde and King 
Their Gyfte may bring, 
But wo’d to-night my Teares were there ; 
Amen, Amen ; 
Between her Bosom and His hayre !” 


THER noble carols and favourites of 
mine are “The Seven Virgins” (you 
may find it in the preface to Mr. A. H. 
Bullen’s “ Carols and Poems,” quoted from 
a collection edited by “ Joshua Sylvester” in 
1861, and then published by John Camden 
Hotten, Piccadilly. It was found on an old 
Birmingham broadside) ; “The Holy Well”; 
an exquisite Hymn to the Virgin, date 
thirteenth century, printed in Wright’s 
Religuie Antique, and beginning, 
‘* Of one that is so fayr and bright 
Velut maris stella, 
Brighter than the day is light 
Parens et puella. 
I cry to thee, thou see to me, 
Levedy, pray thy son for me, 
Tam pia, 
That I mote come to thee 
Maria.” 


—‘“In Bethlehem, that noble place”; “ Re- 
member, O thou Man” (quoted in Mr. 
Thomas Hardy’s “ Under the Greenwood 
Tree.” And among famous poets who have 
hymned the Nativity few have uttered a 
fuller note than old Dunbar :— 
** Rorate cali desuper ! 
Hevins distil your balmy schouris : 
For now is risen the bricht day-ster 
Fro the Rose-Mary, flour of flouris : 
The cleir Sonne quhom no cloud devouris, 
Surmounting Phoebus in the Est, 
Is cumin of his hevinly touris ; 
Et nobis Puer natus est.” 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 
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Jt must be understood that they are sent at the Authors risk, and the Editor is not responsible 
for their saje custody or return. All Drawings submitted must also bear the names and 
addresses of the persons forwarding them, and must be accompanied by stamps to defray the cost 
of return. MSS. and Drawings should be addressed to the Editor, ‘‘ Pail Mall Magazine,” 
18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C, 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


SSCSCSSSSSSHHHSSSSHOOOOS 


The JANUARY NUMBER of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE will be published 
on the 18th of December, and will contain the following among other articles and 
stories :— 


The Fall of Khartoum.—tThe conquest of the Soudan, from a soldier’s 
point of view, will be the subject of a paper, written by one of General 
Kitchener’s officers. It will be copiously illustrated by an exceptionally 
interesting series of photographs. 


Naval Heroes at Westminster.—The first of two articles upon the 
naval officers who are commemorated at Westminster will be contributed by 
Mrs. ALEXANDER MURRAY SMITH, the well-known historian of the Abbey. 
It will be illustrated by many beautiful photographs of statues and tombs. 


Mil itary Ballooni ng.—A fully illustrated article on the most recent develop- 
ments of Military Ballooning will be written by Mr. RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 


Rembrandt.—tThe Rembrandt Exhibition at Amsterdam will be treated in a 
short paper by Miss FRANCES H. LOW. It will be accompanied by several 
beautiful reproductions of pictures after Rembrandt. 





The Ship, Her Story.—a further instalment of Mr. CLARK RUSSELL’S 
fascinating papers on the evolution of the modern ship will be included, 
illustrated as before by Mr. J. SEPPINGS WRIGHT. 


Suppressed Plates.—tThe first of three articles of great literary interest, 
on illustrations of well-known books which have been afterwards suppressed, 
will be written by Mr. G. 8. LAYARD, the biographer of Charles Keene. This 
paper will deal with the suppressed etchings of Thackeray, and will include 
reproductions of these plates. 


The Skirts of Chance.—tThe third of Mr. H. B. MARRIOTT “WATSON’S 


stories, “Tbe Open Door,” will also appear, and will be illustrated by 
Mr. FRANK CRAIG. 


The Home-Coming of Ensign Knightley.—a very remark- 
able story, of exciting and absorbing interest, will be written by Mr, A. E. W. 
MASON. Mr. L. RAVEN HILL supplies some powerful illustrations. 


The Silver Skull.—tThe Number will also contain three more chapters of 


Mr. 8. R. CROCKETT’S Italian romance, to which Mr. G. GRENVILLE MANTON 
supplies the pictures. 


In addition to the above, the January Number will maintain its interest by various 
poems, articles, and stories, to which illustrations will be supplied by §. H. SIME, 
ABBEY ALTSON, CLAUDE SHEPPERSON, EDGAR WILSON, MARK ZANGWILL, etc., etc. 


The Frontispiece to the number will consist of a beautiful original etching. 


18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, 
ASTOR COURT BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


BEST AND SAFEST NATURAL APERIENT. 


Dunyadi Janos 








9 ‘** The Prototype of all Bitter Waters.” —LANCcET. 





CAUTION.—Every Bottle bears the Signature of the Proprietor, 
ANDREAS SAXLEHNER. 
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PALL MALL MAGAZINE LITERARY AND GENERAL ADVERTISER. 
Applications respecting Advertisements and Bills should be addressed to The Manager 
of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Magazine,” 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


“(Getting Better.” 


Nearly every one knows the delightful feeling of ‘‘ getting 
better’? after a more or less severe attack of illness, when the 
reviving appetite, too feeble as yet for heavy foods, requires the 
most nourishing diet in a light, tempting, and easily digested 
form. Bovrit is an ideal food for invalids and convalescents, 
being strengthening, stimulating, and reinvigorating in a supreme 
degree. It rapidly renovates wasted tissue, forms blood, bone, 
and muscle, and thoroughly fortifies the nervous system after 
prolonged prostration. 












































GREGORY & CO., 


Late of REGENT STREET, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


19, OLD CAVENDISH STREET, W. 
SPECIALITIES FOR XMAS PRESENTS. 
Screen Writing Tables and Bureaus, 
Antique Furniture and Porcelain, 

Quaint Easy Chairs and Settees. 

19, OLD CAVENDISH STREET, W. 
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See SPECIAL OFFER at foot of page. 











N OTE.—We make no extravagant and foolish asser- 

tions respecting ‘‘ KOKO,” as to its being 
‘* the best in the world” and that kind of nonsense. We 
point to our testimonials in proof of the value of ‘‘ KOKO” 
for the Hair. The high social standing of the writers is a 
guarantee of the genuineness and undoubted excellence of 
our preparation, 


THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR’S DAUGHTER, 


PRINCESS HOHENLOHE, writes :— 


“KOKO” is the BEST DRESSING I KNOW. IT 
KEEPS the head cool, promotes growth, and is in 
every way EXCELLENT. 


, A DOCTOR writes :— 


(The original may be seen at the Coppeer’s Offices) 
—Gentlemen,—After using your “* KOKO” for over six 
months, I must acknowledge its superiority over any 
other dressing for the hair which I have tried. It keeps 
the head per‘ectly cool, and it does eradicate dandriff, 
and gives the hair a fine, glossy appearance. The medical 
treatment of dandriff may be summed up in six words— 
viz., ‘Keep the head saturated with oil.” No doubt 
this is efficient ; but if we adopt this method, the head 
becomes dirty, for the simple reason that all moving 
particles are caught and retained by the oil ; and again, 
bed-linen is rendered disgusting by being stained. 

Now, your ‘‘ KOKO” possesses none of these disad- 
vantages, and is equally if not more effectual. It is for 
this reason that I prefer it to any other dressing. Since 
first trying it, I have used no other, and have great 
pleasure in recommending it to my friends and patients. 

I send you this little note merely to let you know how 
well pleased I am with your preparation. 


The Late Mrs. E. LYNN LINTON, 


the celebrated Authoress, writes 


Dear Sir,—I have used your “‘ KOKO” now since June 
i : ; last, and I have not only stopped the falling out, which 

Sees had been excessive after a severe illness, but I have an 
Produced by using “KOKO” for the Hair. entirely new growth of hair, while the old hair is longer. 
































Puoto From Lire.—The original, with other very beautiful As I am not a young woman, but an old one, I think this 
heads of hair, may be seen at 233, Regent Street. is a convincing test of the value of your preparation. 





SPECIAL OFFER to those who have not yet tried KOKO. 


A 4/6 TRIAL BOTTLE for 2/- Any person forwarding this Coupon and P.O. for Two Shillings and 


Five Stamps to pay postage, package, etc., will receive immediately for 
trial, by Parcel Post, under cover, prepaid, One regular 12-02, ottle of Koko for the Hair, the price of which is 4’6, 
provided it is ordered within ten days from the date of this offer. In no case will more than one bottle be sent for 
the use of the same person on this Coupon, as we make the offer solely for trial, knowing it creates a demand when once used ; 
and this large bottle gives it a fair tial. We find it better to thus practically give away one bottle to make a customer than 
to spend large amounts in advertising. Any person into whose hands this offer comes may avail themselves 


of it. Address all orders with C oupon to 
KOKO-MARICOPAS CO., LTD., 
16, BEVIS MARKS, LONDON. 


Orders may be sent with this Coupon after the expiration of date, pro- 


viding we are then issuing these trial bottle ee? ; and if we are not, 
- the money will be returne 


This Coupon will be received at 16, Bevis Marks, E.C., or 233, REGENT 
Street, W., and 2/- only will be required when ‘presented personally. 
The Koko-Maricopas Co., Ltd. Koko is sold by all Chemists and Stores at 2/6 and 

4/6 per bottle, 





W. 16. December 5, 1898. 
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NOW READY. Price 2s. 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
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With Three Full-Page separately printed Plates. 
Floreat Etona. Etching by C. O. Murray. 
"Listed for the Connaught Rangers.  Rempranpr PHotocravure. 
Dawn at Waterloo. Rempranpt PHoTocRavure. 
FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


AFTER TEL-EL-KEBIR. SCOTLAND FOR EVER. TROT. 
THE CAMEL CORPS. HALT. 


An Outline of THE ROLL CALL, making with the many smaller Illustrations over 60 in all, 
JAPANESE EDITION, LIMITED TO 250 NUMBERED COPIES, 12/6 net. 








Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 218. 


The Art Journal Volume wt: 1898, 


With nearly 500 Illustrations and 
FULL-PAGE ETCHINGS, PHOTOGRAVURES, Etc., 


After the following Eminent Artists :— 
LorD LEIGHTON, P.R.A., Sir J. E. Miuvais, P.R.A., Sir E. J. PoyNTER, P.R.A., J. PETTIE, R.A., G, H. 
BouUGHTON, R.A., E. ONsLow Forp, R.A., PETER GRAHAM, R.A., GEORGE ROMNEY, J. M. SwAN, A.R.A., 
GEORGE CLAUSEN, A.R.A., ALBERT MoorE, GEO. J. PINWELL, BIRKET FOSTER, DAVID LAW, PERCY ROBERTSON. 


PREMIUM PLATE FOR 1898. 
“The Toils of Day are Over,” AFTER B. W, LEADER, R.A. 


GACH purchaser of THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME For 1808 is entitled to a large Etching (about double 
the size of a page of 7he Graphic) by DAVID LAW, R.E., of the above subject, on receipt by the publishers of 
@s., together with voucher inserted in volume. Voucher and remittance to be sent to publishers before June 30, 1899. 








Lonpow: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., Limitep, 26, Ivy Lane, PaTeRNosTER Row, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.'S NEW BOOXS. 





New Work by the Author of “ Deeds that Won the Empire.” 
With 16 Portraits and 12 Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. 


By W. H. FITCHETT (‘“‘ Vedette "). 


THE LOVE-LETTERS OF MR. AND MRS. BROWNING. 


IMMEDIATELY. With 2 Portraits and 2 Facsimile Letters. 


2 Vols. 


Crown 8vo, ats, 


The LETTERS of ROBERT BROWNING and ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT. 


*,* These volumes are uniform with ‘‘ THe Letters oF ELIZABETH BARRETT Browninc.” 





THE LIFE OF CHARLES STEWART PARNELL, 
1846-1891. By R. Barry O'BRIEN, Author of “Fifty Years 
of Concessions to Ireland,” etc. With a Portrait and Facsimile 
Letter. 2 vols. Large post 8vo, 215. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Sipney 
LEE, Editor of ‘‘ The Dictionary of National Biography.” With 
2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, 
and Facsimile of Shakespeare’s known Signatures. Crown 8vo, 


75. 6d. 


RHODESIA AND ITS GOVERNMENT. By H. C. THomson, Author 
of ‘‘ The Chitral Campaign ” and of ‘‘ The Outgoing Turk.” With 8 Illus- 
trations and a Map. Large crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


THE SEPOY MUTINY AS SEEN BY A SUBALTERN FROM 
DELHI TO LUCKNOW. By Colonel Epwarp Visart. With 2 Portraits, 
a Plan, and 10 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ROUND THE WORLD 


THE CRUISE OF THE “CACHALOT” 


AFTER SPERM WHALES. By Frank T. Butten, First Mate. With 8 
Illustrations and a Chart. Large post 8vo, 8s. éd. 
THE RING AND THE BOOK. By, Rozsert Browninc. New 


Edition, With 2 Portraits and 12 Full-page Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
8s. 


MRS. PERKINS’S BALL. By M.A. TirMaRsH. With 22 Coloured 
lllustrations. Fep. 4to, 7s. 6d. 
*,* A REPRINT IN THE ORIGINAL FORM OF THACKERAY’S 
POPULAR CHRISTMAS STORY. 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD: a Biographical Sketch. By AUGUSTINE 
BirRELL, Q.C., M.P. With 2 Portraits, 10 Full-Page Illustrations, and 2 
Facsimile Letters. THIRD EDITION, Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. Volume I. 
Small crown 8vo, 6s. CoNnTENTS:—Prometheus the Firegiver—Eros and 
Psyche—and The Growth of Love. 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. Reprinted from the Cornhzi 


Magazine. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHARLES LAMB AND THE LLOYDS. 


With Portraits and a Facsimile Letter. 


Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
Small post 8vo, 6s. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE RENAISSANCE, By 


Mrs, Lixian F, Fretp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BRITISH RULE AND MODERN POLITICS. An Historical Study. 
By the Hen. A. S. G. Gannino, Author of ‘‘ The Divided Irish,” “‘ History 
in Fact and Fiction,” etc, Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


IDLEHURST. A Journal kept in the Country. By JoHN HALSHAM. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NEW EDITION OF “AURORA LEIGH.” 

AURORA LEIGH. By E.izAbeTi BARRETT BROWNING, With a 
Frontispiece and an Introduction by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Cloth, gilt top, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

NEW EDITION, in Turee Series, of J. A. Symonos’ “ TRAVEL” SKETCHES. 
Now Ready. FIRST and SECOND SERIES, Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY AND GREECE. By the 

late Joun ADDINGTON Symonps. 

*,* The Third Serics will be issued November 26th. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Popular 6s. Novels. 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. Fourth 


Edition. 
TIMES.—“ A book which will rank with Mrs. 
Humphry Ward's best work. . . . The story is a 


Story of a great passion worthily told. 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. Third 
Edition. 
STANDARD.—“ An exceedingly able book. 
We doubt if any other living woman could have 
written it.” 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


RODEN’S CORNER. Second 
Edition. 
ST. FAMESS GAZETTE.—“ Far too inter- 
esting to lay down until the last page is turned.” 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Seventh 
Edition. 

GUARDIA N.— Full of adventure, of humour, 
and of vigour. ... In short, we have nothing 
but praise for ‘In Kedar’s Tents.’” 

THE GREY LADY. With r2 Full- 
page Illustrations. 

GLOBE.—" A story of striking merit through- 
out.” 

THE SOWERS. Nineteenth Edition. 

ATHENAZUM.—"“The best and strongest 
romance which he has yet given to the public.” 

GRAPHIC.—“ His absorbingly interesting 
story will be found very difficult indeed to lay 
down until its last page has been turned.” 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. 
With 40 Full-page Illustrations. 
SPEAKER.—“ It is dangerous to describe any 
work of fiction in these days of a prolific press 
as a masterpiece, yet there cannot be any doubt 
that the word is strictly applicable to Mr, Conan 
Doyle’s ‘ Tragedy of the Recodke. is 
UNCLE BERNAC. With 12 Full- 
page Illustrations. Second Edition. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“* Uncle Bernac’ is 
for a truth Dr. —— Napoleon. The fascina- 
tion of it is extraordinary, It reaches everywhere 
a high literary level.” 


RODNEY STONE. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. 

PUNCH.—“ A delightful quality about ‘ Rod- 
poe Stone’ is its lilting ‘go.’ There is not a 
dull page in it from first to last, ll is light, 
colour, movement, blended and inspired by a 
master hand.” 

THE WHITE COMPANY. Lighteenth 
Edition. 

TIMES —‘*We could not 
Stirring romance, or one more flattering to our 
national traditions. We feel throughout that 

r. Conan Doyle's story is not a mere item in 
the catalogue of exciting romances. It is 
literature.” 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
THE CASTLE INN. With a Front- 
ispiece. [Just Published. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 
THE RED AXE. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“We re- 
commend every one who likes a stirring, breezy 
story to read it.” 


CLEG KELLY, Arab of the City. 
Thirty-third Thousand. 
SPECTATOR.—“ The story teems with inci- 
dents of all sorts, and it carries the reader 
along, keenly interested and full of sympathy, 
from the first page to the last.” 


desire a more 
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JOHN LANE’S CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS. 


The Early Work of Aubrey Beardsley. Edited by H. C. Maritier. With 
over 100 Illustrations. 4to. 21s. net. Also a Limited Edition, printed on Japanese vellum, at 
42s. net. 


Sketches and Gartoons. By Cuaries Dana Gipson. Oblong folio, uniform with 
** London: as seen by C. D. Gibson.” 20s. 


The Natural History of Selhorne. By Gitsert Wuite. Edited by Grant 
ALLEN. With upwards of 200 Illustrations by EDMUND H. New. Fceap. 4to, buckram, 15s. net. 


Dream Days. By KENNETH GRAHAME, Author of ‘‘ The Golden Age.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Sporting Adventures of Mr. Popple. By J. H. JAvvann, the well- 


known Punch artist. Ten Coloured Plates and numerous other Illustrations. Oblong 4to (14 by 
10 in.), 6s. 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets. [Illustrated by Henry Osrovat. 35. 6d. net. 


Pan and the young Shepherd. A Pastoral. By Maurice Hew tert, Author of 
** The Forest Lovers.” Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Godfrida. A Play. By Joun Davipson. Fcap. 8vo, 55. net. 


The Splnit of Place and other Essays. By Atice MEYNELL. Feap. 8vo, 
35. Od. net. 


The Last Ballad and other Poems. By Joun Davipson. Fcap. 8vo, 45. 6d. net. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Lilliput Lyrics. By W. B. Ranps. Edited by REGINALD BRIMLEY JOHNSON. With 
nearly 140 Illustrations by CHARLES ROBINSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Red Riding Hood’s Picture Book, containing: I. Red Riding Hood; II. The 
Forty Thieves; III. Jack and the Beanstalk. Each with New Wrappers and End-papers ; 
together with Collective Titles, End-papers, Decorative Cloth Cover, and newly-written Preface. 
By WALTER CRANE. 4to, 45. 6d. 

The Parts may also be had separately at 1s. each. 


The New Noah’s Ark. By J.J. Bett. Illustrated in Colours. 4to, 3s. 6d. 


Wymps. By Evetyn Suarp. New and Cheaper Edition, paper boards, with Coloured Illus- 
trations by Mrs. DEARMER. Also to be had in Cloth, at 6s. 

A Hundred Fables of Asop. With tor Full-page Illustrations by P. J. BrLiinc- 
HURST, and an Introductory Note by KENNETH GRAHAME. Fcap. 4to, 6s. 

A Goon Alphahet,. By E. W. Kemste. 4to, 4s. 6d. 


Sun, Moon, and Stars. Pictures and Verses for Children. Written and Illustrated by 
E. RICHARDSON. Demy 12mo, 2s. 6d. 














NEW NOVELS at 6s. 


The Californians. By Gertrupe | The Romance of a Ritualist. 
ATHERTON, Author of “ Patience Sparhawk,” By C. VINCENT Brown. 


etc. Third Edition. A Gelibate’s Wife. By HERBERT 
FLOWERDEW. 


4dols. By Wit11aM J. Locke, Author of | pe ina; or, the Sins of the 
** Derelicts.” ‘athers. By HERMANN SUDERMANN. 


NEW NOVELS at 3s. 6d. 


A Study in Shadows. By Wi114M | The Duke of Linden. A Novel. By 
J. Locke, Author of ‘ Derelicts.” J. F. CHAR es, Author of ‘‘ A Statesman’s 
Chance.” 


A Deliverance. A Nov:l. By ALLAN | 7A@ Repentance of a Private 
MONKHOUSE, Author of “Books and Secretary. A Novel. By STEPHEN 
Plays.” GWYNN. 

Square 16mo, 1s. net. 

Stories Toto Told Me. By Baron | The Headswoman. By KENNETH 

Corvo. GRAHAME. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, wW. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





EDITED BY ANDREW LANG. 
Just Published, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


With 66 Illustrations by H. J. Forp. 





THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. 
THE RED FAIRY BOOK. 
THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. 
THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. 
THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. 
THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. 
THE TRUE STORY BOOK. 
THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 
THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. 


138 Illus. 
100 Illus. 
ror Illus. 
104 Illus. 
67 Illus. 
100 Illus. 
66 Illus. 
100 Illus. 
67 Illus. 


MHAHAAGAAAMH’S 
coooocooooo® 





LONGMANS’ SELECTIONS FROM THE 
POETS. 


Edited and with Introductions by 
ANDREW LANG. 


COLERIDGE. With 18 Illustrations by 
PATTEN WILSON ove 3 6 


WORDSWORTH. With 16 Illustrations 
by ALFRED Parsons, A.R.A. a =e 





JAMES BUCKLAND. 


TWO LITTLE RUNAWAYS. Adapted 
from the French of Louis DESNOYERS. 
By JAMES BUCKLAND. With 110 II- 
lustrations by CECIL ALDIN ... ‘io ee 





S. ROSAMOND PRAEGER. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE THREE 
BOLD BABIES: Hector, Honoria, and 
Alisander. A Story in Pictures. With 
24 Coloured Plates and adh Outline 
Pictures.. o 3 6 


THE FURTHER DOINGS of the THREE 
BOLD BABES. With 24 Coloured 
Pictures and 24 Outline Pictures ... 3 6 





FLORENCE K. AND BERTHA 
UPTON. 
THE ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH 
DOLLS and a ‘‘GOLLIWOGG.” With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous IIlus- 
trations in the Text ... ‘ita ae ok 


THE GOLLIWOGG'S BICYCLE CLUB. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text ie es 


THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEASIDE. 
With 31 Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Illustrations in the Text wa Oo 8 


THE VEGE-MEN’S REVENGE. With 31 
Coloured Plates. and numerous IIlus- 


trations in the Text 6 0 





LONGMANS' CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 1898. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


YULE LOGS: A Story-book for Boys. 


Edited by G. A. A. HENTY. With 61 Illustrations. 
H. RIDER HAGGARD 





a & 
HEART OF THE WORLD . 15 Illus. 3 6 
THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST 16 Illus. 3 6 
JOAN HASTE . 20 Illus. 3 6 
SHE as 32 Illus. 3 6 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN 31 Illus. 8 6 
MAIWA’S REVENGE 3° ¢ 
COLONEL QUARITCH ii 3 6 
CLEOPATRA 29 Illus. 3 6 
BEATRICE = oad 3 6 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES . 51 Illus. 3 6 
NADA THE LILY ... 23 Illus. 8 6 
MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER 24 Illu. 3 6 
ALLAN’S WIFE 4 34 Illus. 3 6 
THE WITCH’S HEAD 18 Illus. 3 6 
MR. MEESON’S WILL 18 Illus. 3 6 
DAWN ... 16 Illus. 3 6 
THE WORLD'S. DESIRE. By H. RIDER 
HAGGARD and ANDREW LANG. 23 
Illustrations 3 6 
STANLEY WEYMAN. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF ... 3 6 
THE RED COCKADE ‘in ‘ 6 0 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE . 6 0 
SHREWSBURY. With 24 TWastvations ae 





CONAN DOYLE. 
THE STARK-MUNRO LETTERS er 
MICAH CLARKE: A Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion With 1o Illustrations 3 
THE REFUGEES; A Tale of the Huguenots 
25 Illustrations 3 
THE CAPTAIN of the “‘POLE-STAR” etc. 3 


EDNA LYALL. 
HOPE THE HERMIT: A Romance of 
Borrowdale Just Published 
DOREEN : The Story of a Singer 


WAYFARING MEN: A — of Theatri- 
cal Life .. 6 0 


R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES .. 5 0 


F. W. FARRAR, 
Dean of Canterbury. 
DARKNESS AND DAWN;; or, Scenes in 
the Days of Nero ons 7 
GATHERING CLOUDS: A Tale ‘of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom 


JEAN INGELOW. 


POETICAL WORKS. ae in one 
Volume .. ‘ 


aa f2 8 





ae) 
oo 














LONGMANS, GREEN & 0, LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOMBAY. 
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Hurst & Blackett’s Publications. 


Che Best Books for Christmas Presents. 
AYLWIN. By TuHeEopore Watts-Dunton, Author of “The Coming of Love,” 


** Rhona Boswell’s Story,” etc. Third Edition, in one vol., crown 8vo, gilt top, price 6s. 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS OF AN IDLE FELLOW. By Jerome K 
JEROME, Author of ‘‘ Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” etc. Third printing now ready. One vol., 
crown 8vo, price 35. 6d. 


THE PINK HEN. A Fairy Tale for Children. By Cutnuspert Spurtinc, 


with 14 Illustrations by DuNcAN TATE. In one vol., crown 8vo, with Cover in Colours, gilt 
edges, price 3s. 6d. 


THE LEGEND OF THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. By A. O’D. BarTHOLEYNs. 


Illustrated by DELAPOER Downinc. In one vol., quarto, with specially designed Cover, litho- 
graphed in Colours, price 3s. 6d. 


MISS SECRETARY ETHEL. A Story for Girls of To-Day. By ELLinor 
DAVENPORT ADAMS, Author of ‘‘ The Disagreeable Duke,” etc. Illustrated by HARRY FURNESS. 
In one vol., crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, price $5. 


THE GARDEN OF DELIGHT; and other Fairy Tales. By Nerra Syrett, 


Author of ‘‘ Nobody’s Fault,” etc. Illustrated by NELLIE SyRETT. In one vol., large 8vo, 
handsomely bound, price 5s. 


NIGEL FERRARD. By G. M. Rosins (Mrs. L. BarLtie Reynotps), Author of 


‘** Her Point of View,” ‘‘ The Ides of March,” etc. In one vol, crown 8vo., price 6s. 


EDNA LYALL'S NOVELS. 


Each in One Volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 


To Right the Wrong. In the Golden Days. Knight Errant. 
Donovan. We Two. A Hardy Norseman. Won by Waiting. 











SALTED WITH FIRE. By Georce Macponatp, LL.D., Author of “ Robert 


Falconer,” ‘‘ Sir Gibbie,” etc. One vol., 6s. 
By the Same Author. Each in One Volume, crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 55. 


David Elginbrod. | Jobert Falconer. | Alec Forbes. | Sir Gibbie. 


BEATRICE WHITBY'’S NOVELS. 


Each in One Vol., crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


The Awakening of Mary Fenwick. | Mary Fenwick’s Daughter. 
Part of the Property. In the Suntime of her Youth. 
A Matter of Skill, and other stories. One Reason Why. 


Sunset (Now in the Press). 








THE ONLY AUTHORISED EDITIONS OF 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Illustrated by HuGH Rivigre. Large crown 8vo, extra cloth, 
gilt top, price 6s. 

STANDARD EDITION. With Frontispiece by Sir Joun Mittalts, Bart. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

rice 55. 

TEWKESBURY EDITION. With Portrait of Mrs. Craik, by Professor HERKOMER. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 35. 6d. 

POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION. Medium 8vo, cloth, price Is. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION. Medium 8vo, paper cover, price 6d. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, LTD., 13, Great Marlborough St., W. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 
New Illustrated Story Books. 


By G. A. Henty. 
UNDER WELLINGTON’S COMMAND: a Tale of the Peninsular War. With 12 


Page Illustrations by Wat Pacet. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


BOTH SIDES THE BORDER: a Tale of Hotspur and Glendower. With 12 Page 


Illustrations by RALPH Peacock. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


AT ABOUKIR AND ACRE: a Story of Napoleon’s Invasion of Egypt. With 8 


Page Illustrations by WiLLtaAmM Rarney, R.I., and 3 Plans. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 











By Katharine Tynan. | By E. Davenport Adams. 
THE HANDSOME BRANDONS: a Story | A GIRL OF TO-DAY. With 6 Page Illus- 


for Girls. With 12 Page Illustrations by GERTRUDE trations by GERTRUDE Demain Hammonp, R.I. 
Demain Hammonp, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 
olivine edges, és. - 


By Oliphant Smeaton. By J. Chalmers. 
A MYSTERY OF THE PACIFIC, With | FIGHTING THE MATEBELE. With 6 


8 Page Illustrations by Wat Pacst. Crown 8vo, Page Illustrations by StanLey L. Woop. Crown 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. Soa, eloth antan, on. Of 

By Gordon Stables. 

COURAGE, TRUE HEARTS. The Story By Robert Leighton. 


of Three Boys who Sailed in Search of Fortune. | THE PILOTS OF POMONA: a Tale of 
With 6 Page Illustrations by W. S. Stacey, Crown the Orkney Islands. New Edition. With 6 Page 


8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. Illustrations by Joun Lercuton. Crown 8vo, cloth 
By Sheila E. Braine. eer 
THE TURKISH AUTOMATON: a Tale By Kirk Munroe. 
of the Time of Catherine the Great of Russia. 


With 6 Page Illustrations’ by Witt1am Rainey, | IN PIRATE WATERS. With 8 Illustra- 


R.[. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. tions by TaBER. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, ss. 





FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
AN ALPHABET OF ANIMALS. With 26 Full-Page Plates, a large number of Vignettes, 


and Cover Design by Carton Moore Park, Demy 4to (13 by 10 inches), ss. 


THE TROUBLES OF TATTERS, and other Stories. By Atice TAaLwin Morris. 


With 62 charming Illustrations in Black-and-White by Atice B. Woopwarp. Square 8vo, decorated cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


ROUNDABOUT RHYMES. By Mrs. Percy DEARMER. With 20 Full-Page Illustrations 


in Colour, Decorated Title Page, and Cover Design in two colours. Imperial 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE REIGN OF PRINCESS NASKA. By Ametia Hurcnison Strriinc, M.A. With 


over 50 Illustrations by Pau. Harpy. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 


CHIPS AND CHOPS. By R. NeisH. With 16 Illustrations by H. R. MiLLtar. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 2s. 











BLACKIE’S HALF-CROWN SERIES. | BLACKIE’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. NEW VOLUMES. 
Cloth elegant. Illustrated. Cloth elegant. Illustrated. 

THE LADY ISOBEL. By Etiza F. | HER FRIEND and MINE. By Fioxence 
OLLARD, CoomBE. 

THE BONDED THREE. By Bessir ae UNAPPRECIATIVE AUNT. By 
ARCHANT. ANE H. SPETTIGUE. 

A DREADFUL MISTAKE. By Geratpine | THE EAGLE’S NEST. By S. E. Cart- 
OCKLER, WRIGHT, 








BLACKIE & SON’S New Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation, School Prizes, Rewards, ete. 
sent post free on application. 





Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, Limitep, 50, OLD BAILEy, 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Producers and Publishers of Permanent Photographic 
Reproductions of Famous Works of Art. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


Autotype Copies of numerous Works by this Master, including many hitherto unpublished, Amongst the 
most important may be noted the following :— 











ROSSETTI’'SOWN PORTRAITS. | THE LOVING CUP. PERLASCURA. 

Sept. 20, 185, and Oct. 1861, Gane BLESSED DAMOZEL. LA PIA. 
PROSERPINE. ENUS VERTICORDIA. THE LAMP OF MEMORY, 
LADY LILITH. H VISION OF FIAMETTA. LA GHIRLANDATA. 
STUDY FOR + ulead PORTRAIT OF ROBERT BEATA BEATRIX. 
ROSA TRIPLEX BROWNING. THE ANNUNCIATION. 
PANDORA. SILENCE, MARIANA. 


CHARLES MERYON. 


Autogravure facsimiles of ten Selected Etchings from the celebrated ‘‘ Old Paris" Series :— 








LE STRYGE. | LA MORGUE. LE PONT AU CHANGE. ST. ETIENNE ad MONT. 
L’ABSIDE DE NOTRE DAME/|LE PONT AU CHANGE LE PETIT PON 

DE PARIS. (Second State). TOURELLE RUE DE LA 
LA GALERIE DE NOTRE DAME | RUE DES CHANTRES. TIXANDERIE. 


Each Reproduction accompanied by Descriptive Notes by the Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooke, M.A. 
Prices from 4s. to 12s. each. 


Those interested in Fine Art and the recent developments of the photographic reproduction of paintings are 
invited to inspect the Company’s Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of all schools at their Gallery, 74, New 
Oxford Street. Examples in specially designed frames of cak, walnut, and other hard woods are on view. 
Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine Art character, and prove acceptable presents. They are eminently 
suitable for the adornment of the Hall, Library, Dining-room, Boudoir, Shooting Box, etc. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. Now ready, New Edition of 160 pages. With 
— of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience 
reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post Free, One Shilling. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


Historic English Family Seats. 


The Series of Illustrated Descriptive Articles on FAMOUS FAMILY 
SEATS in immediate preparation will embrace the following :— 


Clumber = = = 











\ 


By THe Ducuess oF NEWCASTLE. 


Dunrobin Castle = 7 = ,, Lorp RoNnaALp Gower. 

Berkeley oe = ,, THe Hon. Mrs. ArmyTAGE. 
Sberborne Castle= = = ,, THe Rev. A. H. Maran. 

Wester = = 2 = = ,, THE MARCHIONESS OF TWEEDDALE. 
Castle howard = =~ «= _,, Lorn Ronatp Gower. 
Madvresfield = 2 = ,, Eart BEAUCHAMP. 

Wemyss Castle = = «= ,, THe Hon. Mrs. Wemyss. 
Alnwick Castle = 2 = ,, THE Rev. A. H. Maran. 


bigbclere Castle », LADY BURGHCLERE. 
Wawortb Castle » THE Rev. A. H. Manan. 


bogbton Tower = s ,, THE Rev. A. H. Matan. 


A Complete List of the FAMOUS SEATS which have already been 
Described and Illustrated, and which have appeared in the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE, will be sent on application. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NETT. 
Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


\ 
1\ 
\\ 


1 
1\ 


= 


1 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 





UNIFORM wirn THE LIBRARY EDITIONS or ‘‘ LONDON” anp “ WESTMINSTER.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 18s. 


SOUTH LONDON. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, M.A.,, F.S.A. 
With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER, R.E., and 118 Illustrations. 





JOAN, THE CURATE. By FLORENCE 
Wappen, Author of ‘‘ The House on the Marsh,” eic. 
Seconp Epition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6:7. 


SLUM SILHOUETTES. By J. Dopswortu 


BraysHaw. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [/n the press. 


BEYOND THE PALE. By B. M. Croker, 
Author of “Diana Barrington.” Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A TRAGEDY IN MARBLE. 
Licsurn, Author of “The Borderer.” 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE JACOBITE: A Romance of the 
Conspiracy of the Forty. By Harry Linpsay, 
Author of ‘‘ Rhoda Roberts,” ‘‘ Methodist Idylls,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. gilt top, 6s. 


MERIEL: A Love Story. By AMELIE 
Rives, Author of ‘‘ The Quick or the Dead ?” ‘‘ Bar- 
bara Dering,” etc. ¢ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 602. 


THIS LITTLE WORLD. By D. Curistiz 
Murray, Author of ‘“ Joseph’s Coat.” Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MRS.CARMICHAEL’S GODDESSES. By 
Saran Tytver, Author of ‘‘St. Mungo’s City,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

THE DOOM OF SIVA. By 7. W.Speicut, 
Author of ‘‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” (This 
Story forms THE GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL for 
1898.) Demy 8vo, rs. 

THE FORTUNE OF THE ROUGONS. 
By Emits Zora. Revised Translation, with an Intro- 
duction by Ernest ALFRED VizeTeELLy. Crown 8vo, 
cloth decorated, 3s. 62. 


Also by EMILE ZOLA. Crown 8vo, cloth,3s.6d. each. 


The Dram-Shop. The Dream. 
The Fat and the Thin. Doctor Pascal. 











By ADAM 


Crown 8vo, 




















pag Lourdes. 
His Excellency. Rome. 
The Downfall. Paris. 





ONCE UPON A CHRISTMAS TIME. By 
GrorcE R. Sims. With 8 Illustrations by C. Green, 
R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth decorated, gilt top, 3s 6d. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF PICTUR- 
ESQUE INDIA. By the Right Hon. Sir RicHarp 
Tempe, G.C.S.1., F R.S., etc. With 32 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt to». 6s. 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS OF BLAISE 
PASCAL. With Introduction and Notes by T. 
McCriz, D.D. (New Volume of the POCKET 
LIBRARY.) Post 8vo, half-cloth, 2s. 


SKETCHES FROM MEMORY. By G. A. 
Storry, A.R.A. With nearly roo Illustrations by the 
Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, ras. 6¢. [Shortly. 


THE CHARM, and other Drawing-Room 
Plays. By Sir Water Besant and WALTER 
Pottock. With 50 Illustrations by Curis HAMMOND 
and A. Jute Goopman. Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

















THE STEVENSON READER: Selected 
Passages from the Works of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Edited by Lioyp Ossourne. With 10 full-page 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; buckram, gilt 
top, 35. 6d. 





POPULAR EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
8s. 6d. each. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE REIGN OF 


QUEEN ANNE. By Joun Asuton. With 84 
Illustrations. 

GEORGE COLMAN’S HUMOROUS 
WORKS: ‘Broad Grins,” “My Nightgown and 
Slippers,” etc. With Life of the Author and Frontis- 
piece. 


THOMAS HOOD’S CHOICE WORKS in 
Prose and Verse. With Life, Portrait, and 200 Illus- 
trations. 


CROWNS AND CORONATIONS: A His- 
tory of Regalia. By WittiaM Jones, F.S A. With 
ot Illustrations. 


CHARLESLAMB’SCOMPLETE WORKS, 


including ‘‘ Poetry for Children” and ‘‘ Prince Dorus.” 
With 2 Portraits and a Facsimile of MS. 


THE HISTORY OF SIGNBOARDS FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIMES. By Jacos Larwoop 
and J.C. Hotten. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
94 Illustrations. 


THE MACLISE PORTRAIT-GALLERY 
OF ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY CHARACTERS: 
85 Portraits by Danigt Macuise. With Memoirs 
by Witt1aM Bares, B.A. 


OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. By ALFrrep 


RimMER. With 54 Illustrations. 


RAMBLES ROUND ETON AND HAR- 
ROW. By Avcrrep Rimmer. With 52 Illustrations. 


SHAKESPEARE THE BOY. With 
Sketches of the Home and School Life, the Games 
and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore 
of the Time. By Witt1am J. Rowers, Litt.D. With 
42 Illustrations. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN’S 
COMPLETE WORKS. With Life, Anecdotes, and 
10 Full-page Illustrations. 


DEAN SWIFT’S CHOICE WORKS in 
Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and 
Facsimiles. 

THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and Hundreds of Sketches 
by WiLt1aM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


ARTEMUS WARD’S COMPLETE 
WORKS. With Portrait and Facsimile. 


STUDIES IN LIFE AND SENSE: 
Natural History Papers. By Dr. ANDREW WILSoN, 
F.R.S.E. With 36 Illustrations. 


CARICATURE HISTORY OF THE 
GEORGES; or, Annals of the House of Hanover. 
By Tuomas Wricut, F.S.A. With over 300 Illus- 
trations. 


THE READER’S HANDBOOK of Famous 
Names in Fiction, Allusions, R:ferences, Proverbs, 
Plots, Stories, and Poems. Together with an English 
and American Bibliography, and a List of the Authors 
and Dates of Dramas and Operas. By the Rev. E. 
CosHaMm Brewer, LL.D. A New Edition, Revised 
throughout, and Reset in New Type. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


VOICE AND VIOLIN: Sketches, Anecdotes, 
and Reminiscences. By Dr. T. L. Puirson, Author 
of ‘‘ Famous Violinists and Fine Violins.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, ss. (Shortly. 











Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lang, W.C. 
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A Gift Book for Christmas. 








The TIMES says :— 
“ The sumptuous Portfolio containing drawings by Mr. 
Joseph Pennell, with letterpress by Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, 
of ‘The Devils of Notre Dame, ts a splendid specimen of the 
luxurious skill of modern methods of artistic reproduction.” 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :— 
“« The Devils of Notre Dame’ ts produced in a very 
sumptuous fashion. The work ts unquestionably creditable 
altke to artist, to author, and to publisher. 





IMPERIAL Fouio. In a Brown Sailcloth Portfolio, 15 x 22} in., with Side Buckles. 
AN EDITION DE LUXE OF 


MR. JOSEPH PENNELL’S DRAWINGS OF 


The Devils of 
Notre Dame. 


With Letterpress Description by Mr. R. A. M. STEVENSON. 
EIGHTEEN DRAWINGS AND ONE VIGNETTE. 





The Drawings, together with the Descriptive Article by Mr. R. A. M. STEVENSON, 
are printed on Japanese paper, and enclosed in a specially designed Portfolio. 


Fifty Copies only, including the five special signed Copies referred to below, have been issued 
to ‘the Public, and only a few copies remain. Each copy is numbered and signed by the Artist. 


Price £3 3s._net. 


Five Special Copies, with every page of Illustrations signed by Mr. Jos—EPH PENNELL, are also 
ready. Price £10 Ios. net. 





As very few copies remain in the Publishers’ hands, intending Subscribers 
should make application without delay to the Offices of 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 








os 
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J. NISBET & CO.S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY. 


A Study in Elizabethan Statecraft. By Martin A. S. Hume, Author of ‘‘ The Courtships of 
Queen Elizabeth,” etc. With Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


‘* Invaluable to the student.”—Scotsman. 

“ An interesting study.”—Standard. 

‘Not merely a comprehensive view of the political methods and achievements of Burghley, more complete and 
clear than anything previously attempted, but also a striking personal picture.”— Datly Chronicle. 


JOHN RUSKIN, SOCIAL REFORMER. 


By J. A. Hosson, Author of ‘‘ Problems of Poverty,” etc. With Photogravure Portrait. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“This is an instructive book, thoughtful, acute; . . . attractive by reason of its sincerity.”— Times. 

“An admirable book, . . . lucid and valuable.”—Echo. 

‘We must content ourselves with urging our readers not merely to glance through, but to study and absorb 
Mr. Hobson’s admirable work.” —New Age. 


THE CLEYEREST WOMAN IN ENGLAND. 
By L. T. MEapE, Author of ‘‘ Good Luck,” etc. Gilt top, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘* A strong, actual story.”—Academy. 
“ Exceptionally interesting.”—G/asgow Herald, 


FACE TO FACE WITH NAPOLEON. 


An English Boy’s Adventures in the great French War. By O. V. CAINE. Fully Illustrated. 
Extra crown 8vo, $s. 

“An excellent and spirited story. . . . A boy’s book of a high order.”—Glode. 

“Fascinating, .. . romantic, .. . full of life and vigour.”—Sco/sman. 


UNDER THE LABURNUMS. 


By EMMA MARSHALL. With Six Full-page Illustrations. Gilt edges, extra crown 8vo, §s. 


‘* A fascinating story for girls.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“ A bright and pleasant story for girls, exceptionally well written.”— Western Morning News. 


J. NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21, BERNERS STREET, W. 


FOR READING GLUBS AND LIBRARIES. 
LEATHER READING OASES, 


GOLD LETTERED, 
For holding a Single Copy of the 


Pall Mall Magazine, 


May be had on application to the 
Publisher. 




















PRICE 1s. 3d. NETT. 





OFFICES: 


18, Charing Cross Road, 


LONDON, W.c. 
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Fi eatures of 1899 
Pall Mall 


Magazine I/- 














The JANUARY NUMBER begins a NEW VOLUME. 
FICTION. 














An Indian Story, by Mrs. Ftora Annie STEELE, will be the 
leading Serial of the Year. 








The Sisters. By Her Hicuness THE Princess BRANCACCIO. 
An Artistic Nemesis. By Miss E. THorneycrorr FowLer. 
Stories of Australian Adventure. By Louis Becker. 
Four Society Stories. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. 

The Haunted Island. By Atcrrnon BLAcKwoop. 

The Wreck Shoal. By H. and E. Heron. 

The Shipwreck. By Mrs. G. ATHERTON. 

The Wooing of Aminta. By Miss L. Van Vorst. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY. 








Naval Heroes at Westminster. By Mrs. A. Murray Smitu. 
Military Heroes at Westminster. By Mrs. A. Murray Smirtu. 
Delhi, Past and Present. By Professor F. W. Forrest. 
Afghanistan. By Sir Hucu Govan, V.C. 


OFFICES: 
18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.| Astor Court Building, New York. 
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Features of 1899 


Pall Mall 
[/= : 











Magazine 


The JANUARY NUMBER begins a NEW VOLUME. 
ART. 


J. L. Forain and His Work. By Himse-r. 

J. F. Millet and His Friends. By the late Cuas. Yriarrte. 
The National Portrait Gallery. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 
The Queen’s Furniture at Windsor. By E. M. Jessop. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Portraits at Eton, including hitherto unpublished 
Portraits of Gladstone, Fox, Pitt, &c., &c.. By 
Mrs. Warre Cornisi. 

The Poets’ River. By Mrs. E. T. Cook. 

Old Lotteries. By J. Hott Sctoo.ina. 

Suppressed Plates. By G. S. Layarp. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND FRONTISPIECES. 


The Illustrations have always been a special feature. All the chief 
Black and White Artists will contribute during 1899. 


An exquisite Frontispiece, either in Etching or Photogravure, will be 
given with each Number. During 1899 the Editor hopes to give 
some Fine Plates, reproduced in Colour by a New Process. 


OFFICES: 
18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.| Astor Court Building, New York. 
é 
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A Christmas Suggestion. 
A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


Presented to a Friend, 


MAKES A CHARMING AND INEXPENSIVE 
Christmas Present, 


and the arrival of the Magazine every month forms a 
constant reminder of your seasonable thoughtfulness. 














“The finest in point of wlustration and in 
excellence of letterpress. The Magazine is produced 
mm the best style of art, and will greatly please 
the whole reading community.” 

IRISH TIMES. 


“ People of the best taste everywhere read 
the Paty MALL Macazine.” 
BRISTOL COURIER. 





A Year’s Subscription costs Sixteen Shillings, post free. 


Subscriptions may begin at any time, 





eoe oo 


Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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OETZMANN & CO. 


62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79, 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road.) 
61, GRAFTON ST., DUBLIN. 75, UNION ST., RYDE. 
202, RUE ROYALE, & 12, RUE DE LA POMPE, BRUSSELS. 


soa Ristly gee, USEFUL AND DECORATIVE NOVELTIES 
ry gh SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


Large size .. 21/ 
to match, 7/9 Special Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. [hotographic Catalogue Post Free. 








Silver-Mounted Comb 










Elegant real “Dog Toby” Doulton Ware 
Sterling Silver-Mounted Teapot, S.gar 
Basin, and Cream Ewer, in four size:, 

: Capacity of Teapot -— 

x ’ }pint .. 8/11 the set of 3 pieces. 

\ sae a Ba 1 





ar Ra. I “ ‘3 /6 P » 
: - } ‘ 14 pints -» 13/11 5 
SILVER-PLATED QUEEN 2 -» 17/6 ” ” Solid Silver Richly Pierced and 
ANNE KETTLE & SPIRIT Hot Water Jugs and Coffee Pots to match Chased Pair Salt Cellars, with 
LAMP, on swing stand, full above: 1 pint, 8/6; 14 pints, 10/6; 2 pints, glass linings, and Spoons, in 
size, complete .. . 25/9 12/9 each. case, complete .. os mee 








| Dee 


Very Special Value, 15/9. 

















= - nt 
STANDARD LAMP AND SHADE, 2 a 
in Beaten Iron and Copper, rising 2 
to 7 ft., with best Duplex Extin- CARVED ANTIQUE OAK DRESSER AND CHINA CABINET, 
guisher Burner, and 18 in. Lace 


Shade, and Holder, complete, 15/9 below 4 ft. 6 in. wide 


fitted with shelves and cupboard above and two large cupboards 
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Read to your Children 
during the Holidays 


THE FIVE FASCINATING 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


BY 


MISS _ E. NESBIT, 








> ¢ 








And Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, 


Which appeared in the PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
for 
Hpril. . . “GOOD HUNTING.” 
May... LORD TOTTENHAM. 
June... NOEL’S PRINCESS. 
Sulp... THE DIVINING ROD. 
Flugust. . ‘*LO, THE POOR INDIAN.” 

















Gao _ 


Price, for the Set of Five. Parts, 
FIVE SHILLINGS. Carriage Paid. 


CRS 


Address—The Publisher, PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 
Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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THES WV €) Se T Typewriter 


aoe INVALUABLE TO ALL WHO .,. 
“> HAVE MUCH WRITING TO DO, ¢% 





To the Business Man. 


BECAUSE Nee Catalogues 
the conduct of business is im- Post Free. 





mensely expedited by the Type- 
writer, which enables you or your 
clerk to do three times as much 
work as with the pen, and that, 
too, in a much more satisfactory 


manner, 


To the Editor. 4 
BECAUSE 
you can dictate your leaders and 


other articles to a shorthand 








writer, who will convert your 





spoken words into the most legible 


**copy,” which can be readily 


rae ; The simplest to learn. 
revised and amended, and so con- 


duces to economy in many and The easiest to operate. 
obvious ways. Lasts longer and needs 
less repairs than any 
To the Journalist. other Writing Machine. 
BECAUSE 
it enables you to write two or 
s 


three times as fast as with the 


pen, and, by affording release from 


too much penwork, prevents that Sent on Free Tie. 


break-down of the hand which 
is the precursor of writers’ cramp. “he For Seven Days 
To the Correspondent. 
BECAUSE . 
by its means you can at one opera- 


tion make several copies of any THE —~ TYPEWRITER 
report or article, and because, —— CO., LTD 
es es 


owing to this and other advan- 








tages, you can vastly economise 


your time and energy, and so Head Office: 50, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
double your capacity for worke West End Branch: 303, OXFORD STREET, W. 


| 
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Historic Family Seats. 








SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOOOOSD 


The Historic Family Seats already Described and Illustrated in the 


Patt Matt MacazineE include the following Mansions :— 


HELMINGHATII, 
The Tollemaches of. 


COTEHELE : 
A Feudal Manor House of the 
West. 


WALIIER CASTLE. 

BLENHEI!1 AND ITS MEPIORIES. 
CHARLECOTE. 

LITTLECOTE. 

RABY AND ITS METDIORIES. 
PENSHURST AND ITS MEDSIORIES. 
AUDLEY END. 

KNOLE AND ITS METPIORIES. 
GLODDAETH. 

HARDWICK HALL. 

STONELEIGH ABBEY. 
BLICKLING HALL. 

WARWICK CASTLE. 
CHATSWORTH. 





GLAIMIS CASTLE. 


| LEVENS HALL, 


MOUNT EDGCUSIBE. 
LYME. 

CLIVEDEN. 
CAWDOR CASTLE. 
WILTON HOUSE. 
LONGLEAT. 


| BELVOIR CASTLE. 


OSTERLEY PARK. 

ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT. 
BATTLE ABBEY. 
RUFFORD ABBEY. 
CASTLE BROMWICH. 
HUNTERCOMBE. 
DALKEITH. 

HOLLAND HOUSE. 
COMPTON WYNYATES. 





Copies of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE containing any of the Articles which have appeared 


may be ordered of any Bookseller or from the Publishing Offices. 





Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE DOCTOR. 


R. T. H. SMITH, Royal Colonial Institute, North- 
umberland Avenue, W.C., writes: ‘I have much 
pleasure in testifying to the superior qualities of your 
Vi-Cocoa over any similar preparation in the market. 
I do this willingly and unsolicited, as I consider it a 
great boon to the public. I have personally ex- 
perimented with the cocoas in the market, and find 
that the great drawback to all of them is the slow 
process of digestion ‘and assimilation. Vi-Cocoa also 
accelerates the digestion of other foods that are taken 
with it, 
fore speak 


This I have personally tested, and can there- 
Its 
recuperative power after exhaustion from fatigue is 


from actual experience. wonderful 
marvellous.” 

Dr. 
cocoa as a beverage; many people who never could 


Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa has positively popularised 


make a habit of cocoa drinking, and only took a cup 
ona rare occasion, are now regular drinkers of Vi-Cocoa. 
Its praises are sounded on every hand, and tradesmen 
unanimously testify to its growing sales, and the con- 
tinual demand for the wonderful Food-beverage, which 
form, even to the veriest sceptics, convincing proofs of 


the hold it has taken on public favour. 


AND pwn i 
‘There is Nothing to Equal 
$°97-Cocoa 
FoR ep te 


& CHILDREN. 
The Food Beverage of the People. 


2 


SAMPLEFREE 








THE NURSE. 


RSE ROBERTS, 33, Cottage Grove, 
URSE ROBERTS, 33, C § i 


Bedford 

Park, Clapham, S.W.: ‘I cannot speak too 
highly of Dr. Tibbles' Vi-Cocoa. 
who had been feeling very badly, assures me that he 
has taken Dr. 


\ ungve 
My youngest son, 


feels much better and stronger since he 
Tibbles’ continue to it. 
I find it has a pleasant flavour, and it is also the most 
sustaining and invigorating beverage I have ever met 
with. I shall have much pleasure in re 
Vi-Cocoa to my friends and patients, 


Vi-Cocoa, and we shall use 


ymmending 
ind you may use 
this testimony if you like.” 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa has beeome a household word, 
and this wonderful Food-beverage has come to take an 
important place in the dietary of the best-regulated 
families. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is a natural food, and 
by its merit alone—having been once fully and fairly 
placed before the public—it must become a national 
food, to the general advancement of British health and 
vigour. 

The unique vitalising and restorative powers of 
Dr. ‘Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa are being recognised to an 





extent hitherto unknown in the history of any 
preparation, 
Dr. ‘Tibbles’ Vi-Cccoa can be obtained from all 


Chemists, Grocers, and Stores, or from 60, 61, and 
62, Bunhill Row, London, F.C. 

Merit, and merit alone, is what we claimed for 
Dr. ‘Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are prepared to send 
to any reader (a postcard will do) who names THE 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE a dainty sample tin of Dr. 
libbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and post paid, 
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WISDOM AND ONE LITTLE GIRL. 


It is good tobe wise, yet not good to be 
over-confident in one’s wisdom. For how 
often does our knowledge prove no better 
than vanity, and we are put to confusion ! 
Before some disguised or hidden truth, 
brought to light at the pleasure of Providence, 
how our brave array of positive opinions is 
shown up as a tangle of mistakes! With 
open eyes, and minds alert, ought we, in- 
deed, to seek for facts ; not forgetting that 
it is the humble, more than the eager and 
audacious, who are led in judgment. 

There is a phrase which runs all too glibly 
off the pens of magazine writers and news- 
paper correspondents—namely, “ A// signs 
point infallibly to” &c., &c. Then follow 
predictions, plenty as feathers from moulting 
birds, and big with the fate of nations. 

The next week—where are they? Stored 
away with last year’s models of bicycles, my 
boy, and succeeded by a new lot. 

No. Let us not lean too heavily even on 
the broad shoulder of a hitherto unbroken 
experience ; for “all signs” never “point 
infallibly ” to anything in particular, and by 
trusting them we may be deluded and de- 
ceived. And it was, of a verity, just this 
that happened to certain medical gentlemen 
in the case of little Ada Skinner. 

“My daughter Ada,” her mother says, 
“now fourteen years old, was a fine healthy 
girl up to April 1890, when she had a bad 
attack of measles. After it she never got 
up her strength. She remained tired and 
weak. She had no appetite, and after eating 
suffered great pain both at the chest and 
under the heart. As often as three times a 
day she would faint away. 

‘She had great pain in the hands, knees 
and ankles—in fact, all over her. Later on 
a hacking cough set in, and night sweats, so 
bad that her pillow was soaked. She slept 
badly at night, and was worn out and ex- 
hausted in the morning. 

“ Gradually she wasted away until she was 
but little more than skin and bone. We had 
to carry her up and down stairs, and during 
the day she would lie motionless for hours. 
She could take only liquid food, such as _ beef 
tea, milk, &c. Her condition was pitiable to 
see. None who saw her thought she would 
get better. Sometimes she seemed to rally, 
and got about for a few days, and then took 
to her bed again, bad as ever. 

“In this state my child continued for over 
seven years. At first she was treated by a 
local doctor, without benefit. He said she 
was consumptive; and as my mother died 
of consumption, we thought Ada _ would, 
sooner or later. 

“In October, 1893, I took her to the 
Westminster Hospital, where they examined 
her and satd she was in consumption, We 
then resumed the first doctor’s treatment, 
but (as before) with no good result. For the 


first seven months of last year (1897) she 
was confined to her bed, and many times | 
thought she was dying. 

“In the following October my husband 
heard of cases similar to Ada’s having been 
cured by Mother Seigel’s Syrup. As nothing 
else had been of any use, we concluded to 
try this medicine. He got a bottle from 
Prosser’s Stores, Walworth Road. After ou 
little girl had taken it we could see an im- 
provement. Her appetite revived, and she 
had less pain. I continued giving it to her, 
and she grew stronger. Almost incredible as 
the assertion may appear to those not familiar 
with this remedy, it is nevertheless true that 
in three weeks she was able to leave her bed. 

“After this she never looked back, but 
grew slowly and surely stronger. In a brief 
time the cough left her altogether. She can 
now eat any kind of food, is wholly free from 
pain, and able to walk out. Her lost flesh 
has returned, and she looks once more like 
her old self. All the neighbours wondered 
at the change, and I told them that Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup, and that alone, had cured 
her. It has truly saved my child’s life, and I 
wish others to know of it. Youcan therefore 
publish this statement, and refer any one 
tome.” (Signed) Edith Skinner, 25, Farmer’s 
Road, Kennington Park, London, S.E., 
Jan. 18th, 1898. 

Mr. and Mrs. Skinner are people of excel- 
lent repute, and the case of their daughter is 
well known in the district. Judging from the 
facts—which are not disputed—Ada Skinner 
was at no time a subject of consumption. If 
she had been she would not have been cured 
by Mother Seigel’s Syrup, nor by anything 
else. It has never been claimed that Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup will cure consumption. What 
it does cure is indigestion (dyspepsia), and 
the many disorders and ailments directly 
caused by indigestion. Among them are 
certain symptoms seen in this case—which 
so closely resemble those of consumption 
as to mislead even medical men who are 
accustomed to deal with lung and throat 
diseases. That was what happened in this 
instance, and it led to wrong: treatment (and 
neglect of the right treatment) that came 
near costing the life of the young girl. 

Owing to improved sanitation, and other 
reasons not to be detailed here, there is 
vastly less consumption in England than 
there used to be ; but dyspepsia is still too 
common for our happiness and safety, There- 
fore, in all cases of illness in old or young, 
when there is a doubt, the wiser course is 
to take dyspepsia for granted, and. treat for 
that—at least until indubitable proofs of 
consumption show themselves. In this way 
no harm can be done, while the chances of 
cure are multiplied tenfold. 

For the highest wisdom is not to be toe 
sure of our wisdom. 
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has a very 
nice nutty “ y 2 
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“The LANCET says: 

‘Its food value is 
~ double that of Bread 
from 


made ordinary 


wheaten flour.”’ 





Hovis Bread is baked and delivered daily 

by 7,c0o Bakers in the British Isles. Nearest 
Agent's Address sent on application to the 

HOVIS-BREAD & FLOUR CO., Lrp., 
MiLvcers, MAcCLESFIELD. 




























Cold Air 


drafts should be kept 
out of the house— 
doors must be closed 


—drafts are danger- 


ous. The Eclipse 
Check and Spring is 
a noiseless door-clos- 
ing device, which is 
simple, durable, easy 
to apply and easy to 
keep in order. Sold by 
all Ironmongers. 


INSIST ON HAVING 
‘Ss ECLIPSE.”’ 






















HERE'S A 
POINT 


- worth remembering. It is the “busi- 
ness” end of one of our 


5/- 
‘BRITISH’ 
STYLOGRAPHIC PENS, 
which are acknowleiged on all 
hands to be the most useful pen: 
made. A perfect luxury to write 
with,they glide over the paper like 


a superfine lead pencil, and hold 
enough ink for a day’s incessant 


= writing. f! 
MADE IN <3 QUALITIES — / 
5/-, 7/- & 12/6, 
post free, Money returned in fall 
if pen is not liked. Good for 
every class of work except short- 
hand. For that nothing en sar- 
pass our 
NEPTUNE 
FOUNTAIN PENS 
2/6 to 10/6 each. 
Send for Free Illustrated 


Catalogue. 
BURGE, WARREN & 
RIDCLEY, 

91 & 92. Great Saffron 
== Hill, London, E.C 
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Che Leading Writing Machine 

















SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER. 








a\¢ Durability. The daily experience of thousands of users demonstrates that the 
7) SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER is the most durable machine 
N on the market. 


Simplicity THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER is a machine of simple 
fo \ pent ind parts, so accurately assembled that it is the greatest achievement 
08 am eg of the age in writing machines 


ag It is Mechanically Superior to all others. 


AG + + » SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED ANT CATALOGUE. 


AG Smith Premier Cypewriter Zo., 14 Gracechurch St., London. 

















eo r HEAD OFFICE: 
Ly 
Wp. S U N 63, Threadneedle Street, LONDON, E.C. 
Wig (cm Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Sees BRANCH OFFICES | 40, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Sri INSURANCE IN LONDON: | 38, oxford Siret, W. 


YANN 0 42, Mincing Lane, E.C. 
& “ 9 
Noep *! OFFICE | Sum Insured, 1897, exceeds €425,000,000. 

















Under the White Ensign 


Thousands of brave men defend their country. 


eeeeeeoeoeoeoe Pee eeCeeCeeoeee eeeeeeeee 


For particulars of work write to 


MISS WESTON, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth. 
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SOMETHING NEW 


IN WRITING CABINETS. 





Stone’s ‘‘ Bureau” Cabinets. 


Containing every requisite or Letter filing and 
Correspondence. 


No. 931, as illustration, £2 12 O. 
HANDSOMELY MADE IN RICH BROWN OAK THROUGHOUT. 
atjin. high x arjin. wide x zo}in. back to front. 


May be ordered through any Furniture Dealer or 
Stationer, or direct from 


HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY. 


Write for complete Illustrated Catalogue of New and 
Artistic Time-Saving Specialities. 








ype best steel, bars rigid and straigh 
eight 9 ins., weight 15 lbs., easy to carr 


mr 


nglish throughout, durable and chea 

writing visibl 
pacer mechanism perfect, and in full vie 
lignment very good, best manifolde 
ight touch, agreed by all, Urbi and Orb 
he speed unlimited, if user is adep 
qual to any, all parts interchangeabl 
ibbon reverses automatically on the ba 


Office: 7, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.¢. 


nm4ce>o 
Dmma=-nEemv<-4 




















Remember your friends at Christmas 
and New Year, and send them 


MADE IN THREE SIZES, AT 


10/6, 16/6, & 25/- 


UP TO 18 GUINEAS, POST FREE. 
For Longhand, Shorthand, Pen-and-Ink 
Drawing, Music-Writing, indeed, whenever 
a Pen is necessary, use only 





COM 


Wi Lt HHH i} Mf" 
I; | ! (| \ 





DAVID WILLIAMSON, Esq., Editor of the * Temple 
Magazine,” says :— 

“I wrote both my books on GLADSTONE with 
my beloved ‘SWAN’; and not only these volumes, 
but many columns lately which have had to be 
penned in railway carriages, where your pen is 
Just as excellent as when used on ferra firma.” 

Adds immeasurably to Celerity and Comfort in 
writing. Of all Pens most famous. 
Avail yourself of the first opportunity to 
try a ‘*SWAN.”’ 


ComPLeTE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ; 95a, Regent St., W., LONDON; 
and 3, Exchanze Street, MANCHESTER. 
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| OF A CHARMING MINIATURE ON PORCELAIN, 
Framed Complete, in Chaste Gilt Metal Frame, as Illustration, 
TO EACH READER OF THIS PUBLICATION. 


In order to introduce to those of our readers who are yet un- 
aware of the beauty and excellence of our reproductions, we have 
decided, for a strictly limited period, to present with each Guinea 
Enlargement (for which we charge the small sum of 5/6) 


A CHARMING AND EXQUISITE 
MINIATURE ON PORCELAIN, 


framed complete, as illustration. 


Send us a Photograph (Carte de Visite or Cabinet) and we 
will reproduce 


A BEAUTIFUL PERMANENT ENLARGEMENT, 


skilfully finished by hand, and handsomel 
India 




















S, we? 
mounted on Plate Sunk 2E or mis 


int Mount, measuring 18 x 14} inches, for which 


ONE GUINEA AND UPWARDS IS USUALLY CHARGED, 


together with a Miniature, as before stated, for the small sum of 











both sent carefuuly packed and car- 
riage paid to any address in the United 
Kingdom for 6/- 


i ENTIRE SATISFACTION 

| GUARANTEED, 

| OR AMOUNT PAID 

| PROMPTLY REFUNDED. 
| Originals Returned Uninjured. 








| ‘* GIVE GREAT SATISFACTION.” 
! Rey. R. Bolt, Onsley Rectory, Culgaith, 
writes:— Many thanks for the 
Enlargement and Miniature, which 
arrived safely this morning, and give 
great satisfaction.” 
24th September, 1808. 


‘* WILL NOT FAIL TO RECOMMEND.” 

Mr, Percival, Hillfield Road, Hampstead, 
writes :—‘‘I duly received the En- 
largement and Miniature, with which 
I am very pleased, especially the 

ill l i latter, and ‘wilt not fail to recommend 

i 7 | you to my friends.” 

1 28th September, 1898. 

| —_—_==__ ——<——— Call if possible and inspect Specimens. 

Norisk is incurred in sending us an 
| ? order, as, should we fail to give entire 
/ satisfaction, we undertake to 


REFUND THE AMOUNT PAID 
































} 

| IN FULL. 

i ; Can anything be fairer? 

| wie ADDRESS— 

ll | west You ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, Ltd., 
|| | Forget To Visirors : 42% 72, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

| It. Our Studios are situated midway between Newman Street and Rathbone Place. 











——eeeeee—— 


Studios open Daily, 10 till 7. Saturdays, 10 till 4. 
When ordering, this Magazine should be mentioned to ensure the Presentation Miniature. 
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HOT WATER 
INSTANTLY, 


NIGHT or DAY. 


RAR A 


‘* EWART’S” 


GEYSERS 


For Gas or Oil, 


Over 20,000in Use. 


» 346, EUSTON ROAD, 
? LONDON. 






= COLD WATER 


PATENT SAFETY 








DUAL TAP 


‘HOT OR BOILING WATER 


dliustrated Price ListFree. 











“There is nothing like leather” 


se PANTASOTE” 


(Regd. Trade mark), 
which is Equal in appearance and 
wear to the best Moroccos, at 
HALF THE PRICE. 

Satisfaction Absolutely Guaranteed. 
INSIST upon seeing it before 
———= ordering your Furniture. 
Write for nearest Agent to :— 

Wm. E. PECK & CO. 

(INCORPORATED), 
8, Bradford Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 





0D 0DW903B93D03 033 


CANFIELD 3 
DRESS 
SHIELDS 


are as necessary 
to the cyclist as good 
health, good weather, 
and a good wheel— 
and should be fitted to 
every ladies’ 
costume. 
Reliable, Waterproof, 
Soft as Kid, 
Easily Washed. 












cyciing 


IBVels WO DW OD OD OIODWS 


For sale by dealers 
everywhere. Ask for 


DWODI39H3SIVOS 


TRADE MARK 


oeware of Imitaticns 


CANFIELD 
RUBBER COMPANY 


8, Bradford Avenue, Trado-Mark on every 


Redcross St., E.C. Shield 
SOO 6S65666856858654 





0D 9D OQVO 
GBD ID] 9ODBVINDIDOSOD 








Malmesbury Road, Bow, London, E. 





occasion , offers. 
it a splendid restorative. 


SUFFERERS FROM 


SLEEPLESSNESS, 

NEURALGIA, 

ANAMIA, 

NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
PROSTRATION AFTER ILLNESS, 


Are earnestly requested to read the subjoined letter :— 


“T shall recommend ‘ HALL’S WINE’ when 


I have used it myself, and find 
It really gives strength. 
‘““M.B., M.R.C.S.” 


Sold by Grocers, Wine Merchants, and Licensed 
Chemists, in Bottles at 2/= and 3/6. 
MESSRS. STEPHEN SMITH & CO., Limited, of 


Proprietors, 
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Do you know? 


AN) ang i GIVES 

ig PERMANENT 

STIFFNESS, 

IMPARTS BRILLIANCY, 

ENAMEL- AND BEAUTY 

LIKE TO ALL 

GLOSS TO STARCHED 

MUSLINS, ARTICLES. 
LACE, 





LINENS, &c., 


EQUAL TO NEW. 
2 wea, MAKES IRONING 


A PLEASURE. 








SOLDin PACKETS byGROCERS,~ OILMEN, and at STORES EVERYWHERE. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT #23 MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY. 


The PATENT BORAX COMPANY, Ltd., Ladywood, BIRMINGHAM. 











Gold Medal Awarded, Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Benger’s Food. 


This delicious, highly nutritive, and most easily digested Food is specially prepared for 
Infants, and for those whose digestive powers have been weakened by illness or age. 





The following fetter addressed to F. B. Benger & Go., Ltd., is published by 
71) per on of the Russian Court. 
‘*Balmoral Castle, Scotland, 25th Sept., 1896. 
‘¢ Sirs,—Please forward to Balmoral Castle one dozen 2/6 Tins of BENGER’S 
FOOD for H.I.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, addressed to Miss Coster. We 
have received the box ordered from Peterhoff. “Yours truly, F. COSTER.” 








BENGER’S FOOD is sold in Tins, at 1/6, 2.6, and 5/-, by Chemists, ete., everywhere. 


TYPEWRITERS 


For SALE, HIRE, or EXCHANGE, 
at Half Makers’ Prices. 
SENT ON APPROVAL. EASY TERMS. 


Machines Purchased also Repaired. 
MSS. Typewritten from 10d. per 1000 words. 


TAY LOR’S, 
74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON (Estab. 1884). 
And at 61, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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INGENIOUSLY CONSTRUCTED Box, 
Which entirely prevents Waste, Mess, Trouble, 
or Deterioration, Absolutely Novel. 


MARVELLOUS & BENEFICIAL EFFECTS. 


OLLAPEARL 


The Dentifrice of the Age. Perfumed or Carbolic. 


It Sweetens the Breath, Prevents Decay, and Whitens 
and Preserves the Enamel. 


DAINTY SAMPLES POST FREE. 


Send 6d. or 1s. to THE OLLAPEARL CO., 
371, Oxford Street, Loadon, W., 
or make your Chemist get it for you. 4 


Mention this 
Magazine. 














EVERY HOME IS 
BEAUTIFIED BY 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND 

HOTOCGRAVURES 





















Cheapest. Largest 
and Best House. 








FOOTBALL BOOTS 
s/l1 1 ILLUSTRA TION 


Chrome Waterproof Leather, 8/6 and 9/rr. 
The “ Referee” Russet Calf, 8/rr 
(With or Without Ankle Protectors). 
The Forwards, extra light, 
Chrome Leather, 8/11, 
Black Calf, 9/11. 
Postage, 6d. 
P aaa Send particulars of size when 
ordering by post. 








FOOTBALL OUTFITS 
GAMAGE’S or HOLBORN, LONDON. 





— GAMAGE, Ltd.,126 to 129, HOLBORN, E.C. " 


— 
Catalogues Post ao 
to any Address. 


Shirts from 1/11. 
The “Holborn Ball, s/o. 
The * Referee ’ Ball, 10/5. 
Knickers from 1/4. 
Shin Guards from 94d. 
Referees’ Whistles, 9d. ; 
est, 1/3. 
Leather Ear Caps, 1/10 ; 
Cape, 2, 


Football Goals from 11/- set. 
Boundary Sticks, 12/- doz., 
including Flags. 
Football Flags (any colour), 
4/6 per doz. 
Orders over 10/- 
carriage paid. 








OLDRIDGE’ S 





Balm of Columbia for the Hair. 





ESTABLISHED 1821. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST HAIR-RESTORER, 


Is now the Property of the Granddaughter of the Original Inventor and Manufacturer, 


OHN OLDRIDGE. and 


the Balm now made under her direction will be found a superior article for BEAUTIFY! G, STRENGTHENING, 
er RESTORING the HAIR, WHISKERS, and MOUSTACHES, and preventing them from turning grey. 


The first application stops the hair from falling 
assume a beautiful wavy appearance. 


off, makes the scalp clear and clean, and causes the hair to 
For Ladies’ and Children’s hair it is unriv alled, it being a vegetable 


preparation, and free from anything of an objectionable nature. 
3/6, 6/-, and 11/- per Bottle, of all Chemists and Drug Stores, or sent post free from— 


Cc. & A. OLDRIDGE’S, 22, Wellington Street, Strand. 
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De LARUE & Go's FOUNTAIN PEs 


Designed to Suit all Tastes and Requirements, 
AND MADE THROUGHOUT IN THEIR OWN WORKSHOPS, 





THE “PELICAN” arentep) 


A Fountain Pen with Shut-off Valve. 






AMMA SES WITH 16-CARST GOLD PEN, “7. Maes. 


1 0/6 IRIDIUM-POINTED. 1 6/6 


WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY, 


and may be carried in any position without fear of leakage. 





THE “NOTA BENE’ STYLO 


Or FLOID PENCIL, (Patenten) 





ORDINARY SIZE, se: : "DESK SIZE, 
The Stylo may be considered the & | 6 


5/ “ HANDIEST OF ALL WRITING INSTRUMENTS, 
as it is always ready for use without adjustment, and may be carried in any 
position without fear of leakage. 


DE LA RVD EB’S 


“ISOBATH” INKSTAND 


(PATENTED) 
HAS A LARGE RESERVOIR OF INK, 
Secure from Dust and Evaporation. 


THE FLOAT IS SO WEIGHTED AND POISED AS ALWAYS TO KEEP THE 
INK IN THE DIPPING-WELL AT THE SAME LEVEL. 


ANNI 
cD ANY 





C4 ,. 


\ 





Section, showing Construction. Prices pista! “Getaty from 2/6 to 45/- 





“SWIFT” WRITING INKS 


Specially recommended for the above Pens and Inkstands. 


SOLD BY ALT STATIONERS. 


Wholesale only by the Sole Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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FROM THE VINEYARDS. 

Reports are to hand from Bordeaux of the failure of the claret vintage this 
year, but from other sources of supply, notably from Hungary, there are better 
accounts, Indeed, there the grape seems to be cultivated with more assiduity 
than ever, Since ‘the time a the pffylloxera almost devastated the vineyards 
the Government has taken t in hand, and by distributing amongst the 
growers different varieties pherny stocks for planting, has been able success- 
fully to combat the disease. In consequence of this much good wine has been 
made in Hungary which will largely find its way into England, The firm 
with whose name the Hungarian wine trade has for the past thirty-five years 
been closely associated, are making arrangements for large importations of the 

; best growths of Southern Hungary, which will be distributed amongst the 
trade throughout the United Kingdom during next year. | 





| ALL. DOCTORS 
AGREE that 


Max Greger’s 
Hungarian Wines 


are REJUVENATING 
and INVIGORATING 


BARON LIEBIG, in a letter which excited much attention at the 
time, announced boldly the reason of his belief in the use 

of Hungarian Wines. 
“RICH IN PHOSPHATES.’’—Baron Liebig. 


Recommended, alike for the Anzmic and the Robust, by the 
highest Medical Authorities for over 35 years. 


























See that every cork bears the brand 


“MAX GREGER,”’ 
without it the Wine is not genuine. 


In Bottles and Screw-Stoppered Flagons., 
From 15s. to GOs. per doz. 
OF ALL WINE MERCHANTS. 


Sole Proprietors :— 


SEPTIMUS PARSONAGE & CO,, Limited, 


46, St. Thomas Street, LONDON, 8.E. 
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__GHRISTMAS APPEALS. — 








" Y ro i ee 1 
Great:Ne rthern-Cen 
HOSPITAL 
UNENDOWED 
AND VERY POOR. 


THE 


GENERAL HOSPITAL 
NORTH LONDOR. 


132 BEDS for the Sick 
Poor from among 


ONE MILLION © 

OF PEOPLE. « g 

1,500 In-Patients and 25,000 ; * 

Out-Patients yearly 

25 Beds unused for want | 7 = | 
of Funds. . 


£10,000 


NEEDED ANNUALLY 
rRou 


BO! 
VOLUNTARY SOURCES. 


DONATIONS and 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
MAY BE SENT TO 

The Secretary, 
Holloway Road, N. 








CHELSEA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, 


FULHAM ROAD, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
THE Lorp GLENESK, Chairman. HENRY E. WRIGHT, TZveasurer. 
Convalescent Home—ST. LEONARDS. HERBERT H. JENNINGS, Secretary. nee 








URGENT DISTRESS; WRECKS AND LOSS OF LIFE. 


“THERE IS SORROW ON THE SEA.” a ( 


% Shipwrecked Dyariners’ Society. =f 


Over HALF A MILLION Persons Relieved since 1839. 


The rescued sailor, fisherman, etc., instantly cared for on the spot and sent home; the widow, r 2 - 
orphan, etc., of the drowned imimediately sought out and succoured ; the distressed seafarer of every q. 
grade charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS APPEALED FOR. 


Patron—H.M. THE QUEEN (since 1839). Chairman of Committee—Admiral E, 8. ADEANE, C.M.G 
Secretary—G, BE, MAUDE, Esq., 26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Telegrams—“‘ Shipwrecked, London.” 














’ 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY, 
(Patron—THE QUEEN,) 
Needs for £5,000 to cover 
Pleads Expenditure for the Present Year. 


YOUR CHARITY SPARE A LITTLE. 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to Rev. E. de M. RUDOLF, Churck House, Westminster, 8.W. 
and crossed “Lloyds Bank, 8t, James's 8treet Branch.” R. W. LOWRY, Lieut.-Gen. and Vice-Chairman. 


AN APPEAL FROM THE ORPHANS. 
ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL. 


HAVERSTOCK HILL, ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, HORNSEY RISE, & MARGATE, KENT. FOUNDED 1758. 


Ss Bs GOVERNORS of this old-established Charity, which Ras trained 5500 Children (600 are now in the 
_ Institution), earnestly appeal for your help, Any Contribution, however small, will be most thankfully 
received, and all information given by ALGERNON C.P. COOTE, M.A., Secretary. 
HORACE BROOKES MARSHALL, Esg., M.A., J.P., D.L., Treasurer. Offices : 73, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Bankers: LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, PRINCES STREET, E.C. + 


INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


Patron—THE QUEEN. 























Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO. 


It maintains nearly 600 fatherless children now. It has received 4,000 fatherless children since 1827. 
Life Subscription for two votes .. +» £1010 o | Annual Subscription for two votes «; ee 
Life Subscription for one vote .. aft 5 5 0 Annual Subscription for one vote - oo 6 
Office—63, Ludgate Hill, London. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 





THE ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 


CITY ROAD, E.C. 
Founder :—HER MAJESTY’S FATHER. 


Patron (for 50 years):—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President :—LORD ROTHSCHILD. Treasurer :—S. HOPE MORLEY, Esq. 
Chairman of Council: SIR T. ANDROS DE LA RUE, Bart. 

















Reliable Income, S120. Annual Expenditure, B8S,5O00O. 
FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED TO PAY OUTSTANDING LIABILITIES. 
Bankers :—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS & Co. Secretary :—JOHN HARROLD. 





LONDON CITY MISSION. 


One of the Oldest Home Missionary Societies. Founded in Employs 460 Missionaries— 
123 of whom visit Men only. Over Half a Million MEN visited last year. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Treasurer: F. A. BEVAN, Esq. 

Secretaries: Rev. T. S. HUTCHINSON, M.A. Rev. ROBERT DAWSON, B.A. 


Office: 3, BRIDEWELL PLACE, E.C. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, STRAND,W.C. 


£15,000 Required Annually from Voluntary Sources. 


REQUIRES URGENT HELP. 


DONATIONS and NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently required and gratefully received by 
the Bankers, Messrs. DRUMMOND, or the Secretary, ARTHUR E. READE. 


Tak 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 


ST. MARK’S HOSPITAL, 
For Fistula and other Diseases of the Rectum, 
Founded 1835.] CITY ROAD, E.C. [Founded 1835. 














Se’ only entirely free special Hospital devoted to the treatment of these painful and distressing 
diseases. Woards Closed and Patients waiting for admission. Relief cannot be given 
to these until they are admitted into the Hospital. 





HELP VERY, URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Bankers—MARTIN & CO,, Ltd, 68, LOMBARD STREET, EC. 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES for HOMELESS and DESTITUTE CHILDREN, 
and «“ KRETHUSA” and “CHICHESTER” Training Ships. [Founded 1843. 


London Office: 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
President-THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.M.G. 

As this Society is a National one, not simply Metropolitan, admission is ensured to a destitute child from 
whatever part of the kingdom it may come. Over 14,000 boys and girls have been rescued and trained for useful 
service. 9090 CHILDREN MAINTAINED. NO VOTES REQUIRED. FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Sec. HENRY G. COPELAND, Finance and Deputation Sec. 


ST. GILES’ CHRISTIAN MISSION. 


Treasurer: F. A. BEVAN, Esq., 54, Lombard St., E.C. 
SUPPORTED ENTIRELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
This Mission relieves the Sick and Destitute, especially during the Winter 


Months. Funds most urgently needed to provide Food, Clothing, Firing, etc. for the 
Deserving Poor. 


WILLIAM WHEATLEY, Supt., 4, Ampton Street, Regent Square, London, W.C. 


CITY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY; 


FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
Instituted 1807.) 35, FINSBURY SQUARE, [Instituted 1807. 
Patron—H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. Treasurer-—JOHN NORBURY, Esq. 

The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, from children a month old to odute over 95. 
Over Halfa Million Patients (537,800) have been relieved since the formation of the Charity. ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing demands on the Charity. Premises recently enlarged, providing, inter 
alia, a separate entrance, bee room, and female attendant for female potent. SUBSCRIPTI PTIONS, DONA’ LIONS, 
and BEQUESTS will be thankful y received by the Society’s Bankers, LLOYDS BANK (Limited), 72, Lombard Street ; 

















and by the Secretarv, at the Institution. JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
BRITISH ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
SLOUGH. 


Offices: 62, BISHOPSGATE STREET WitHin, E.C. 


Instituted in 1827 for the Maintenance and Education of Orphans from all parts of the British Empire, 
of all denominations, whose parents were once in prosperous circumstances. Orphans are admitted by 


Election, Presentation, and in some cases by Purchase, between the ages of 7 and 12, and afe retained 
until 15. The Committee earnestly appeal for New Annual Subscriptions and Donations, Annual 
Subscriptions. One Vote for each ros. 6d. subscribed, Life Subscription.—One Vote for each £5 55. 
subscribed. Life Presentation, £350. 


CHARLES T.. HOSKINS, Secretary. 


Bankers—Mésers. WILLIAMS, DEACON, and MANCHESTER and SALFORD BANK, LTD., 20, Birchin Lane, E.C, 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 
THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 








President-THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G. 


The SURGICAL AID SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, Artificial 
Eyes, etc., and every other description of mechanical support to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 
Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are Lent to the Afflicted upon the Recommendation of Subscribers. 


ANNUAL SusscriPTION of £1 1s., or Lire Susscription of £10 10s., entitlesto Four Recommendations per Annum. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received by the Bankers, 
Messrs, Barciay & Co., Limited,,Lombard Street, or by the Secretary at the office of the Society. 


RICHARD C, TRESIDDER, Secretary. 





Nearly Five Thousand Rescued Waifs ! 


WHERE? 

In “DR, BARNARDO'S HOMES,” with their 86 distinct Houses, 

WHY WERE THEY ADMITTED? ve, : ; 
Because they were destitute; without any other condition, either as to age, sex, creed, birthplace, 
nationality, physical condition, or money payment or guarantee. 

HOW ARE THEY TRAINED? 

The Boys are carefully taught in fourteen different handicrafts ; the Girls are brought up in cottage life 
to do domestic service. 

HOW DO THEY SUCCEED IN AFTER LIFE? : : y 
SPLENDIDLY! Over 98 per cent. of the 10,013 Emigrants, for instance, have turned out satisfactorily. 

HOW MANY DESTITUTE OR ORPHAN CHILDREN ARE ADMITTED WEEKLY? 
Fiom 40 to 50. Every twenty-four hours about Seven souls are added to Dr. Barnardo’s Family. 

HOW ARE THEY MAINTAINED? 

Solely by the free-will offerings of the benevolent. 





Remittances should be sent to The Treasurer, W1LL1Am Fow.er, Esq.; to the Chairman of Committee, 
Howarp WI .1as, Esq.; to the Bankers, Lonpon AND SouTH-WESTERN, or Prescott, DimspALe & Co. ; or 
to the Founder and Director, Dr. THos, J]. BARNARDO, at the address given below. 


Head Offices of the Homes, 18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, London, E. JOHN ODLING, Secretary. 


HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION and 
DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 


BROMPTON, LONDON, 8S.VW . 


thee Hospital contains 321 Beds, and in 1897 received 1,€81 In-Patients; 13,098 Out-Patients were also treated. 
The yearly requirements of the Hospital cannot be estimated at less than £25,000 Further, it has been 
decided upon the unanimous and urgent advice of the Medical Staff, to establish a 


“Country Branch and Convalescent Home,” 


and it is estimated that £20,000 will be needed to inaugurate this new departure. 





The Charity, being UNENDOWED, is dependent on Donations, Annual Subscriptions, and Legacies. 
CONTRIBUTIONS are therefore earnestly solicited in aid of both objects. 


Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, Deacon, and MANCHESTER AND SALFORD Banx, Limitep, 
Treasurer—W. S. Deacon, Esq. _. Secretary—W. H. THEOBALD. 


FIELD LANE REFUGES, etc., etc. 


“A perfect Network of charitable operations, an immense boon to the poor.” 
H.R.H, tHe Duxe or Connaucnat. 


THE COMMITTEE EARNESTLY APPEAL FOR SUPPORT. 
Report on Application to the Secretary. 
Treasurer - + + + + + W. A. BEVAN, Esq. 
Secretary We Oe ee PEREGRINE PLATT, Vine Street, CLerkenwett Roapv E.C. 
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A Sumptuous Magazine 


Copies of the Volumes of the Patn Matt MaGAzineE containing 
the several Numbers that are out of print, handsomely bound in 
Cloth, may be obtained of any Bookseller, or at the Publishing 
Office, at the following prices :— 


VOLUME I. May to October, 1893. (Six Parts.) [Out of Print. 
VOLUME II. November 1893 to April 1894. (Six Parts.) [Out of Print. 


VOLUME III. 
May to August, 1894. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. 























VOLUME IV. 

September to December, 1894. (Four Parts.) 6s, 6d, 
“VOLUME V. 

January to April, 1895. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. 
VOLUME VI. 


May to August, 1895. (Four Parts.) 7s. 


VOLUME VII. 
September to December, 1895. (Four Parts.) 8s. 6d. 


VOLUME VIII. 
January to April, 1896. (Four Parts.) 8s. 6d. 


VOLUME IX. 
May to August, 1896. (Four Parts.) 8s. 6d. 


VOLUME X. 

September to December, 1896. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. 
VOLUME XI. 

January to April, 1897. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. a. 
VOLUME XII. cf 

May to August, 1897. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. 4 
VOLUME XIll. 

September to December, 1897. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. 
VOLUME XIV. 

- January to April, 1898. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. Lf 

VOLUME XV. 

May to August, 1898. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. 


VOLUME XVI. 
September to December, 1898. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. 
Covers for Binding the various Volumes of this attractive 
Magazine may be obtained on application, price 1s. 2d. each, or 
post free 1s. 5d. each. 


i apsiohil Gy 












Offices : re CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


ASTOR COURT BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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“UNRIVALLED 
REMEDY 


EATINGS 
“IF YOU CANNOT SLEEP” 
because you have a Cough or 
tickling in your throat, use the 
unrivalled remedy, KEATING’S 
COUGH LOZENGES; one alone 
affords relief—well called “sweet 
relief” —in cases of Cough, 
Asthma, Bronchitis. Sold every- 
where, in tins, 133d. each; 
free on. receipt of stamps. 
THOS. KEATING, Chemist, London. 
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HOW 40 


Preserve 
The Eyesight 


I send this little book free. It 
tells of a remedy whose value 
has been proved for 300 years. 
SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT 
cures eye disorders of all kinds, 
and nothing better can be applied 
in such cases. Get a genuine pot 
for 2s. from any Chemist, or send 
to Stephen Green, 210 Lambeth 
Road, London, for the booklet 
as above. 



















Re AASHRACHR CHAAR AN AERA ATOR ERA ACANY 
There is nothing so 
IR bag ye as an irritable 
n. It causes noend of 
trouble & ‘aula. as well as & 
K sleeplessness. *‘Antexema’’ stops 
irritation at once, and isa perfect 
cure foral!skin diseases. Send 1d. stampfcra Free 


Trial Samrle to the Antexema Co., 83, Castle 
Road, London, N.W. Please rame this Paper. = 
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| Cure Fits } 
You are not asked to spend any money to 
test whether my remedy does or does not 
cure Fits, Epilepsy, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc. 
FR ou are asked to do is to send fora 
E bottle of medicine and to try it. | 
m m ate prepared to abide by the result. 
G. ROOT, 28 Endsleigh G’d’ns, ane | 





To ASTHMA Sufferers. 


Immediate Relief in all cases of Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Croup, and Whooping Cough 
is gained by the use of 


Potter’s Datura 


~ Asthma Cure. 


\ Sold by all Chemists and Herbalists in Tins 

atl/-each. Free Samples sent on receipt 

of Post Card to Potter & Clarke, Wholesale 
Druggists, Artillery Lane, London, E. 








International Spelling Contest. 


£25 REWARD. 


Can you find the Words? 


Thisisan EducationalContest. 
Contest Closes Dec. 19, 1898. 


In the word INTERNATIONAL there are thirteen letters. How many 
words can you make of them? We mean words made like this: In, at 
nation, near, tie, ate, eat, neat, note, tone, entail, it, etc. By study you 
can make quite a large number. 

We offer a cash prize of £19 to the person making the largest number 
of words ; £5 to the one making the next larg ; £] each to the 
next five ; 10s. each for the next ten largest lists. 

This is a plain contest, and you o nly | have to study and think to win 
The rules are as follows: Use only such let as are in the word 
INTERNATIONAL. You will only be allowed to use the same letter 
twice in a word if it appears twice in INTERNATIONAL. For instance, 
you can make intention, as “i” and “t appear twice 
times, but you cannot make enter, as “‘e” appears o 
original word. You must not include proper nouns, i.« 
places, etc., like Tranent or Tait, nor foreign-] 
will allow all other words, including prefixes and 
they are in any Dictionary of the English In 
same way but having different meanings must ¢ b 
isa oe Bre sition a a reliable concern. 

WORDS IN YOUR LIST. If you put in an unallowable 
oa 17 he ake, don’t worry, rs it will mere ly I 
not affect the validity of the balance of your lis anner. The 
appearance of your list makes positively no diflereuce in the awarding 
of prizes : don’t waste time in trying to make it look y There is only 
one condition for entering this contest, which is “thi at you shall send 
2s. 6d. P.O. with your answer, for which we will send you a box containing 
three tablets of Dr. Garland’s Facial Soap. We have overwhelming 
testimony that our Facial Soap is the best ever offered to the British 
Public, and we have devised this contest so that you may talk about us 
among your friends, and recommend our Soap wherever possible. It is 


























understood that if you are not fied your money is to be sent back to 
you; therefore you take no r “3 and you will be delighted with the 
Measure of studying out new words, Contest closes December roth, 1898, 


ut lists should be sent at once. The list of winners will be posted to all 
competitors (who enclose stamped addressed envelope with their list) 
within ten days of the close of the competition, Our ress has been 
established for years. We refer you to any mer agency for our 
standing. Make your list now. 

When your list is finished, be sure to put your name and address en it, 
and send it, with Postal Order for 2s. 6d., to MAY, GARLAND & Co. 
(Dept. 48), Cheltenham House, rz, Mortimer Street, London, W. Don't 
forget to enclose stamped enveloye (large one), so that prize list may be 
sent you. Foreign Competitors will be adr ‘ 1 d. 
extra, to cover extra cost of postage and pac 

RESULT OF PREVIOUS COMPETITION (METROPOLITAN). 
10.—Mr. Macgregor Stewart, 5, Ea 
5 a Steele, 9, Union PI 

| Esso’ ms 34, Richardland Ro: ad, 
Mr. Robert Macdo ynald, 
Mr. George Martin, Jr ith 
Mr. John Clarke, 133, Wishart Street, Glasg w. 
Miss Margaret Jac i, Vard, Balfron, G ow. 
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t scr 1S. 





inburgh. 































_ Miss Sarah Jac k, Ward. Balfrc n GL sgow. 
s.—Mr. Jervis C. Williamson, 10 arson Piven: Townhead, G ow. 
os.—Mr. John Botheras, Stafford Colleg orest Hill, I lon, S.1 
s.—Miss Margaret Hardy, Springfield, Newnl ambridge. 
os.—Mr. J. D. Harris, Eldon Chambers, 20, Sou Street, Liverpool. 
s.—Mr. E. M, Inglis, 186, Broadhurst Gard West Hampstead, 
London. 
10s.—Mr. Charles Meyer, Morhah, Dee Banks, Che 
10s.— Mr. George K. Stubbs, 11, Wren Street, West Gorton, Manchester. 
10s.—Mr. W. H. Shaw, Rose Cottage, Clementhorpe, York 
10s.—Mr. John Ingram, Stryt, Swndwr, Tryddyn, Mold, Flintshire. 
10s.— Miss Hall, Tulloch House, Gallowflat, Rutherglen. 
tos.—Mr. H. Schorling, 9, Rona Road, London, W. 
10s.—Miss E. R. Harper, c/o Mrs. Matthews, 44, Stanton Street, Com 
mercial Road, Peckham, London, S.E. 
10s. —Miss Gray, 2¢, Victoria Road, Peck! , London, S.I 
10s.—Mr. John Blackmore, Webhays Cottage, Blackmoor, West Buckland, 
Somerset. 
10s.—Mr. Arthur Spring, 124, Marmion Road, Lond S.W. 
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last day for receiving ADVERTISEMENTS 


for the 


NEW YEAR’S (JANUARY) NUMBER 
of this Magazine. 


Apply to THE MANAGER, 


“PALL MALL MAGAZINE,” 


18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, 
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MACGREGORS' 


Famous. . 
WHISsSs HY. 
“The Spirit of the Age.” 

PALATABLE, 
PURE, 
PERFECT. 
Special Liqueur - 48/- per doz. 
Famous Old Scotch 39/- ss 


Net Casu, CARRIAGE PAID. 
ESTABLISHED 1859. 
MACGREGOR & TURENR 
$5 & 36, Great Clyde St., Glasgow 






















PEPPER. Unique. Delight ful. 
| In cans, $-lb, and 1-Ib., read 
for use. Bre red by ARMOU 
} PACK CO. Sample PY IL, 
can, con saat on receipt o! 
in Stamps. 


BY Aaarese: GEO. HOOPER & CO., Q 
4, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.0,, Azenis. 


















*€ ENGLISH ” ORGANETTE. 


THE 
EASY PAYMENTS. 
WITH EXPRESSION Ss 4/- 
STOP. MONTHLY, 









Plays Hymns Popular Aira, Quadrilles, Polkas, Waltzes, Horn rip %, 
ete. Any tune can be played with artistic effect by anyone, 
A mere child cn psy, i fot, marvellous musical 


orld. 
PRICE 20 TERNS: rig DEPOSIT AND 4 MONTHLY. 


rst 
Write for ie at music : nd full parcoulare ( entibn i paper 


J. M. DRAPER, Organette Works, Blackburn. 





A GARMENT worth 10/9 


which might have been saved had it 
simply been marked with 


" MATHER’S 
NIGRINE, 


THE A Jet Black Marking Fluid, for marking 


Linen, Cotton, ec. Will not injure 
WASH 


LOST 


the most del.cate Fabric. Every 
Bottle guaranteed. Of all Stationers, 
Chemists, and ‘tores, 6d., 1s., 2s, 6d., 
and 5s, per Bettle. Sample sent on 
receipt of 13 Stamps. Manufactured by 


W. MATHER, Ltp., 
Dyer Strect, MANCHESTER, 




















Varicose VEINS. 


BAILEY’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted. 

A badly fitting stocking, or 
one made of unsuitable material, 
is not only of no good, it is posi- 
tively harmful. 

“Varix,”” all about Elastic 
Stockings, how to wear, clean, 
and repair them, post free two 
stamps. 


W.H. BAILEY & SON, 


38, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
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: COLEMAN’S 


WINCARNIS, 


Isa eee — eri Hvete b and tonic made from at. — Liebig's 
Meat and Extract of M 
OVER FIVE THOUSAND 
Unsolicited Testimonials have been received from Medical Men, 


q The following Important Testimonial has been received from 
Dr. FLETCHER. 


ALA 


~ 


* ** Applecross, Ross-shire, N.B., July 2nd, 1897. 

“ Dear Sirs,—Please forward quarter of a dozen ‘ Wincarnis’ im- 
* mediately, as my patient's supply is about done. 
4 “I trust there will be no delay, as he takes no other nourishment, 
4 and has been sustained and sis strength by ‘Wincarnis’ for 


eh a ee ee eh ee ee ee 


twelve weeks, Yours faithfully, 
“DUNCAN FLETCHER, L.R.C.P.” 
} Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of the above, 


COLEMAN & es L.td., 
NORWICH awn LONDO 
Sold in ponies, 2/9&4/6. Sample Potts ma be had, free of t 
charze, on receipt of fall po mare > 
la ond 








The Remedy of the Day 


1S WITHOUT DOUBT 


Dr. Rooke’s Solar Elixir. 


It has stood the test for 60 years, and there is nothing 
to equal it in its restorative and vitalising properties. It 
is now put upin 1/1} (new size), 2/9, 4/6, and 11/- bottles, 
and may be obtained of any Chemist. With the Elixir 


Dr. Rooke’s Oriental Pills 


should be taken. These cleanse the stomach from all 
unhealthy accumulations, and quickly relieve /ndiges- 
i, Flatulency, Sick Headache, Costiveness, etc. 
Sold in boxes at 1/14, 2/9, and 4/5, by all Chemists and 

P: atent Medicine Vendors. 
os DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET, an admirable 
FREE TO compendium of medical science and information, 
READERS. will be sent free and post paid to any reader who 

DR. CHARLES ROOKE, Scarborough, ENGLAND. 


will send a post-card (naming this Magazine) to 








NOV. 30 is the last day 
for receiving Advertisements 
for the JANUARY NUM- 


BER of this Magazine. 
Apply to the Manager, 
“Pall Mall Magazine,” 


18, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 
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KUTNOW’S Cleanses the Liver 


AND ACTS BENEFICIALLY ON THE STOMACH, GALL, SPLEEN, 
BOWELS, KIDNEYS, AND BLADDER. 


KUTNOW’S Dispels' Biliousness, Insomnia, Sick- 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Foul Stomach, etc. 











A famous authority on diseases of the inner organs of the body has very correctly 
described the liver as an intelligent manufacturing chemist, as it analyses every drop of 
blood, gathering up all useless substances—changing them into uric acid, and passing them 
to the kidneys and bladder for disposal. The liver also manufactures the bile, which digests 
the food and stimulates the intestines. At this time of the year, when heavy food and 
beverages are the rule, and there is less inclination for healthy outdoor exercise, the liver is 
likely to become overworked and disordered. As a result, the waste substances, instead of 
being collected and disposed of, are sent back into the circulation, where they constantly 
irritate and interfere with the proper action of every organ, which produces biliousness, 
sick-headache, foul stomach, bitter eructations, languor, indigestion, constipation, coated 
tongue, insomnia, drowsiness, and persistent pains in the back, hip, groin, and thigh. It 
is well known that thousands of deaths annually occur from cirrhosis, or hardening of the 
liver, due to the irritation of poisonous substances which it has failed to get rid of. 


The use of “liver pills” in the treatment of liver disorders may be compared with the 
whipping of an exhausted horse, which, until it collapses, goes only as long as the whip is 
applied. The best way to strengthen and cleanse this important organ is through the free 
use of KUTNOW’S Improved Effervescent Carlsbad POWDER, a palatable preparation 
composed of the purifying and healing elements of the most valuable of the Continental 
mineral-spring waters.) KUTNOW’S POWDER does to the liver what a course of athletics 
does to the entire body—that is, puts it into first-class condition for hard work. It also has 
an extremely beneficial action on the stomach, spleen, gall, bowels, kidney, and bladder. 


The most convincing evidence of the efficacy of KUTNOW’S POWDER is its effect 
on yourself. After a week’s trial you will not need the testimony of your friends or any other 
testimony to believe our statements. Your disagreeable symptoms, your languor and your 
depression will have disappeared. You will know you are on the highway to perfect health, 
and you will soon be a living advertisement of the merits oo KUTNOW’S POWDER. 


KUTNOW’S POWDER is particularly valuable in keeping the system free from uric 
acid, and for this reason it is especially valuable in the treatment of Gout, Gouty Eczema, 
Rheumatism, and the various other ailments that the presence of this disease-breeding acid 
is liable to produce. KUTNOW’S POWDER dissolves these acid deposits in the blood 
and tissue, and, being possessed of a gentle aperient action, it expels the dissolved products 
from the system. 


KUTNOW’S Improved Effervescent Carlsbad POWDER has all the purifying and 
healing properties of the mineral-spring waters but minus their drastic, weakening, and 
unpalatable features. It is produced by desiccating the salts found in these waters, 
and combining them with other health-giving ingredients. KUTNOW’S POWDER is 
extremely inexpensive, as a course of it does not involve the expenditure of more than a few 
shillings at the utmost. For this trifling sum it enables vou to obtain all the advantages 
of a course of mineral-spring treatment at your own home. The addition of a tablespoonful 
of KUTNOW’S POWDER to a glass of water makes a refreshing effervescing draught, 
equal to several glasses of the ordinary bottled mineral water. KUTNOW’S POWDER 
gives a good appetite, sound slumber, and a greater capacity for continuous mental and 
physical labour. 


SAMPLES SENT GRATIS, POST\PAID TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


FOR WEEK trom the date of this Magazine Messfs. S. KUTNOW & CO: ; Limited. 41, Ferringdon Road, 
London, E,C., ei Ot. a SAMPLE of KUTNOW'S IMPROVED EFFERVESCENT CARLSBAD POWDER 
FREE and/PO ‘AID to every adult applicant KUT names the Patt Matt MaGazine when writing, and 
mentions KUINOW'S CARLSBAD PO WDER NOW’S IMPROVED: EFFERVESCENT CARLSBAD 
POWDER may be obtained, in capsuled botties as Th Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Price in Great 
Britain, 2s. per bottle, or post free'(in the United Kingdom only) for 3s. from the London office. See 
that the Registered Trade Mark, ‘‘ Hirschens —— ‘(or Deer Leap), and the autograph facsimile signature, 
“S. KUTNOW & CO., Ld.” are on the label and carton. Onl i ensure genuineness. Insist on “ Kutnow’s, 
and firmly refuse any substitutes, as they are worthless. le Proprietors: S. KUTNOW & CO., LIMITED, 
41, Farringdon Road, London, E. C: New York House: KUTNOW BROS., 13, Astor Place, New York City. 
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ae a PG. AD): 
in the morning, a few drops of 


SOZODONT, 


The 
Pleasantest Dentifrice in 
the World, 


will sweeten the breath all day. 


| SOZODONT 
SMALL PILL. none. the seats. lips, “s gums 
healthy and of a good colour. It 
SMALL DOSE. peeve the conte baad the spaces 
SMALL PRICE. 


between the teeth as nothing else 
ARTER'S LITTLE LIVER PILLS cure will do. There is no substitute. 
pleasantly, Bomar rm 4 reg twee mo In Toilet Case, complete, 2s. 6d. 

Torpid Liver, Bilious Headaches, the tendency ; 

to Bilious Attacks, Pale and ’Sallow Skin, Be sure of having SOZODONT. 


Feverishness, etc. r yr, . 
CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS give | O——————_— —— 
the clear eye and bright-coloured complexion 
of perfect health and beauty. They are 
purely vegetable and absolutely harmless. 











Dancing 














All Headaches instantly Cured 
or Money Refunded. 















Legal Guarantee. 


EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the 
most successful American Remedy, is 
an effervescent powder, taken in water. 
If three doses do not cure any head- 
d. ache, no matter how 

caused, send the bottle 

1 to us, saying where ob- 
=. tained, AND WE WILL 
2, AT ONCE REFUND 


THE PRICE. Trial bottle, post 
free, 74d. Larger sizes (1/14 and 
2/3), sold by many chemists, or 
obtained to order by almost all. 
EMERSON DRUG CO.,LIM., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C. Insist on full name :— 
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The REGINA Musical Box. 


Plays over 1,000 Tunes, and Delights Everybody. 
Has features not to be found in any other box. One of its 
strong points is the simplicity of its mechanism, being a great 
advantage over other boxes on the market that are continually 
getting es of order. Runs over 20 minutes with one winding, 
and can be safely operated by a child. The ‘‘ Regina” is 
brilliant in tone, plays all the latest music, and is a Revelation 
to Lovers of Music. In strong handsome cases. 

Soecial.— Regina No, 19, with 24 Tanes, £12. 


Richly carved Walnut Case—Full harmonious Tone. 

Of all Dealers. For higher-priced Instruments, Mechanical Birds, Hall 
Clocks, and other Novelties, see No. too Illustrated Catalogue, post Satan 
on application, to readers of ““PALL MALL MAGAZINE.” Repairs 
executed at moderate prices. (Established 1815.) 


NICOLE FRERES, Ltd., 


21, ELty PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 











Under the Patronage of H.M. THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 
LONDON (3 OXFORD STREET, W.; 29, LUDCATE HILL, E.C.; 
‘ 28, ST. CEORCE’S PLACE, HYDE PARK CORNER. 
| Works—DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL; LUDGATE SQUARE, LONDON. 
LIVERPOOL 165-167, DUKE STREET. 
74, BOLD STREET. 


Bankers—CITY BANK, Lid.; CAPITAL & COUNTIES BANK. 





HITCHINGS, Ltd., are the Premier Manufacturers of 
High Grade Baby Carriages in the World, having Special 
Facilities for the Supply of High Grade Carriages at the Lowest Prices. 


BABY CARRIAGES, from 2 to 25 Guineas. 


BABY CARS, from 15/6 to 10 Guineas. 
Pictorial Sheets Post Free. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ HITCHING, LONDON.” Telephone: ‘‘ 2543, GERRARD.” 


EFooT’s 


Leather Reading Cases, | PATENT TRUNKS 


GOLD LETTERED, 








For holding a Single Copy of the 


Pall Mall Magazine, 


May be had on application to the 
Publisher. 





PRICE Is. 3d. NETT. 








THE BOTTOM IS AS ACCESSIBLE 
AS THE TOP. 
They open in the front, and are fitted with sliding drawers, 
which allow the various articles of dress and toilet to be kept 
OFFICES: entirely separate, and enable the things in any part of a 





to be got at instantly, without confusion or disarr 
contents. The desideratum of every Traveller, Tourist, a 


I 8, CHARI NG CROSS ROAD * Made in various sizes of Compressed Cane, Wood Fibre, etc. 
Send for Illustrated Trunk Catalogue: 


LONDON, W.C. E. J. FOOT & SON, 171, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
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BY SPECIAL 
APROINT/MEAT 











GILLOW [2 






175=181, OXFORD ST., W. 
175-6, SLOANE ST., S.W. 





AUTUMN PATTERNS NOW _ READY _IN 
ALL WOVEN AND PRINTED FABRICS. 


SPECIAL AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS IN 
CURTAINS, WALL=-PAPERS, SILKS, &c. 








NOVELTIES IN  CRETONNES, LACES, a 
TAPESTRIES, BROCADES, AND CARPETS. 1 
NEW SILKS, NEW LACES, 

NEW CARPETS, NEW CHINTZES, 

NEW CURTAINS, NEW CRETONNES, 


NEW BROCADES, NEW WALL-PAPERS. 


TASTE AND DURABILITY IN  FURNI- 
TURE AT A VERY MODERATE COST. 





INCLUSIVE PRICES FOR FURNISHING r- 
MANSIONS, VILLAS, AND MAISONNETTES. 





THE FIRM’S GUIDING PRINCIPLE IS 
MAXIMUM OF EFFECT, MINIMUM OF COST. 








WARING’S, ! 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, PARIS, LANCASTER. 
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we ‘* PRESTO” 
POCKET CAMERA, 


PRICE 


10/3 


POST FREE. 
Loaded with 


For upwards of Forty Years the 
PREMIER NIGHT LIGHT 
OF THE WORLD. 


CLARKES 


NIGH L 4S LIGHT 





Film for 25 Ex- 
posures, includ- 
ing book of in- 
structions, and 
carrier for four 
glass plates, 


An eminently Practical Camera, making pictures 
}}-in, square. 











e/ VU 
THE SHADED Pp 
REPRESENTS THE 

PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE 


MARION’S 
QUICK-PRINT PAPER, 


Average exposure six seconds. A Great Boon in Dull 
Weather. Matt or Glossy Surface. 


Sample Packet, 1s, 6d. post free. 


MARION & CO., 22, 23, Soho Sq., 
LONDON, W. 





Are the only suitable Lights 
for Burning in 


CLARKE’S 
PATENT 


“PYRAMID” FOOD WARMERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


THE LONDON SHOE COMPARY. 


Makers to H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK and the principal! Courts of Europe. 
Write for Price List, containing 260 I/lustrations, post free. 


WHOLESALE BOOT FACTORS. 


Single Pairs sold. Terms Cash. Carriage paid on British Letter Orders only. 


























No. 950, 


24/9 





Gents’ Kid Leg, Calf Golosh, Lace Boot, 
Smart, Medium, or Square Toe. 


Gents’ Tan Calf Derby, Leather Lined, 


, 2 - . B 
Gents’ Kid Leg, Calf Golosh, Lace Boot, Sarat {og 


Smart, Medium, or Square Toe, 


N 









No. 920, 


12/9 


No. 939, 


22/9 





Naval Officers’ Boot, Calf Kid, Blacking 


’ Ki f Golosh, Lace Boo’ 
Guts Hit ice, Ce ann Pee Leather Golosh. 


Medium or Square Toe. 


City Warehouse: 123 & 125, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Branch Warehouse: 116 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


ALL LETTERS TO CirTy. 


Genuine Crup Shooter, Hand Welted. 
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A SINGLE TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 


that for whitening and preserving the teeth, preventing 
decay, strengthening the gums, and sweetening the breath, 
there is no preparation equal to 


ROWLANDS QDONTO, 


which extirpates all tartarous adhesions to the teeth, arrests the 

further progress of decay, insures a pearl-like whiteness to the 

1, and ind a healthy action of the gums, causing them to 

assume the brightness and colour indicative of perfect sounduess, 

2/9. Sold by Stores and Chemists, and A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
Hatton Garden, London. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL. 


THERE IS NO DOUBT that where ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ has 
been taken in the earliest stages of a disease, it has, in innumerable 
instances, PREVENTED a SERIOUS ILLNESS. ‘Its effect upon 
any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, and FEVERISH condition is 
SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE’S OWN 
REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. As a nursery medicine 
the ‘FRUIT SALT’ is INVALUABLE. As a GENTLE 
APERIENT and a CORRECTIVE in cases of any sort of over- 
indulgence in eating or drinking, ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is ALL 
that is NEEDFUL to RESTORE FRESHNESS and VIGOUR. In 
cases of NERVOUS HEADACHE and DEBILITY it is especially 
useful, and should be taken IN ALL CASES where persons suffer 

Y from a SLUGGISH CONDITION of the LIVER. 
CAUTION, —See the eae is marked ENO'’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it, you have a WORTHLESS IMITATION. 


FASCINATING FLOWERS FOR EVERY GARDEN. 


KELWAY’S Lovecy new PAEONIES. 


Sweetly Scented, and in the most Delicate Tints; very Hardy. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT. 


Collection B, 24/= dozen. Collection D, 42/- dozen, includes the most 
Collection C, 30/- dozen fragrant sorts—the purest whites and most deli- 
, : cate combinations of creamy yellow, blush, etc. 


Complete Catalogue on Application. Collection E, 60/- dozen. Very recent 
115 GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS. Novelties of enchanting form and colour. 


KELWAY & SON, LANGPORT, SOM., 


Specialists in Hardy Plants. 






































0 [| P MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


Reduces it and Suprenay the Vision. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Opbtbalmic Optician, 
By President of the British Optical Association, and Author of ‘‘Our Eyes,” (now 


in its Seventeenth Edition,) price 1s,, 


63, STRAND, LONDON, W .C., 
May be consulted personally, free of charge. 
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VAN HOUTENS 


It ranks 
among Chocolates 
as Van Houten’s Cocoa does 
among Cocoas: it is unequalled ! 
Wholesome, Nourishing & Digestible. 


GIVE IT A TRIAL! 


CHOCOLATE 


For Eating. 

Sold in the following _ sizes: 
Croquettes ... 5$d. per Tin 
Drops... ... 5$d. per Tin 
Square Tablets 54d. each. 
: Bars 1d. each. 

Give ita 
Trial 
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The CYCLING SENSATION of 1899 2| NOV. 30 is the last day 
will be the improved patterns of =| for receiving Advertisements 


we aTiT oie Berio, :|for the JANUARY NUM- 
DUNLOP JYRES ° BER of this Magazine. 
First in 1888. Foremost ever since. Apply to the Manager, 
Upon receipt of a post-card we will register your 66 Pall Mall 


address, and forward our illustrated descriptive 
booklet immediately upon its completion. 











Magazine,” 
18, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 





The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, Ltd., 
ALMA STREET, Coventry. 

















RED WHITE & BLUE 


French Coffee. 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
In Making, use Rather Less Quantity, it being so much Stronger than Ordinary Coffee. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





December 1898. 


* 


37 
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AR CHARAING PRESENT. 


PHOTOGRAPHY CAN THE FASHION: 

NOW BE MASTERED ABLE PASTIME, 

BY ANYONE IN A NO DARK ROOM 

FEW MINUTES NEEDED FOR 

WITH A KODAK, CHANGING THE 
FILMS, 


Very light, compact and simple Cameras for carrying in the hand, pocket or on the cycle. 
Kodaks for Ladies, Tourists, Cyclists and all holiday makers. & 1 1 to £7 7 




















Photographic Materials lilustrated 
There ~ no KODAK| EASTMA N Company, Limited, Price Lists 
uu 
. post free. 
Eastman Kodak. | 43 Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.c. 
J Retail Branches: 60 Cheapside, E.C. ; 115-117 Oxford St., W. ; 171-173 Regent St., W 








The General Liquid Air and 

[ 0 [J D A A Refrigerating Company, owning 
i Fundamental Patents, and con- 

trolling the cheap liquefaction of air in all countries, is offering a 
limited amount of Stock. This is a rare and single chance for 
Investment, and this Company and its methods will bear the closest 
investigation. A Prospectus of interest will be sent to any person 


requesting it upon application to the Attorneys of the Company, 
Gardenhire & Vandivert, St. Paul Building, New York City, U.S.A. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


With the Issue of 


the Current December (Christmas) Number 
of the 


Pall Mall Magazine 


VoLumeE XVI. 


is Completed. 








Cases for Binding Volume XVI. may now be Obtained, 
Price 1/2 each; or, post free, 1/5. 





Handsome Covers in Blue Cloth, for Binding all the previous 
Volumes of this much-prized Magazine, may also be obtained of any 
Bookseller, or at the Publishing Office. 

Price 1/2 each; or, post free, 1/5. 


Office: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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(See next page. ) 








THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


HUMOURS OF THE MONTH, 


— —— 


DECEMBER, 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


“The Rape of the Pudding.” 





Pall Mall 
Magazine 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE (including postage), 
SIXTEEN SHILLINGS PER ANNUM 


Within the United Kingdom and all parts of the World. 


Cheques and P.O. Orders to be made payable to HENRY LESLIE, ‘Pall Mall 
Magazine,’”’ and crossed ‘‘ Coutts & Co.” 





* f¢ & 














All Subscriptions are payable in Advance. 





Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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The Press Opinion 


Pall Mall 


of Two Continents 


Magazine. 





The OUTLOOK. 
‘©The PALL MALL MAGAZINE is, as usual, 
beautifully got up, and excellently edited... . 
It is a long time since we have come across 
drawings more vivid, realistic, and replete 
with characterisation than these.” 


The IRISH TIMES. 
**One of the finest numbers in point of 
illustration and in excellence of letterpress 
that has recently been published.” 


The NOTTINGHAM DAILY EXPRESS. 
“Tt is far and away the best of the illus- 
trated magazines, and is the only English 
production which can be said to meet the 
great American monthlies on their own ground, 
and to beat them.” 


The AYR OBSERVER. 

**The most handsome of all Magazines . . 
with a profusion of high-class illustrations, not 
excelled by any art magazines whose dis- 
tinctive feature lies in illustrations. .. . Both 
in its literary and artistic contents, is scarcely 
anywhere equalled, and nowhere surpassed. 
The Editor seems to have at his command 
poets, novelists, specialists in every kind of 
literature, artists, and engravers, distinctly in 
advance ot numerous competitors, It forms a 
grand shillingsworth.” 


The SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. 

“A striking innovation has been made by 
the introduction of coloured illustrations. 
Never has an English magazine been more 
finely illustrated, and the colouring is simply 
exquisite.” 


The EASTERN DAILY POST. 

‘The PaLL MALL MAGAZINE justifies its 
title as a ‘sumptuous magazine.’ Its delight- 
ful coloured frontispiece forms the prelude to 
a triumph of artistic skill.” 


The BELFAST NEWS-LETTER. 

“The PALL MALL MAGAZINE is rapidly 
working up in the important matter of illus- 
trations to the ideal of what a magazine 
should be.” 


The SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
“Tt is by far, in its literary and artistic 
excellence, the first of shilling magazines.” 


The SAN FRANCISCO NEWS LETTER. 
‘** The Proprietor has succeeded in making 
the PALL MALL Macazine the best illus- 
trated magazine. . . . Indeed, we do not know 
any other magazine in the world that sur- 
passes it in the richness of colouring and 
delicacy of tone which mark some of its 
pictures.” 


The CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN. 
‘“*The PALL MALL MAGAZINE easily leads 
all the European magazines, both in its inter- 
esting text and in its handsome illustrations.”’ 


The BOSTON TIMES. 
‘It is not seldom, indeed, that the frontis- 
piece of this very artistic magazine is worth 
the price of the magazine itself.” 


The DETROIT NEWS-TRIBUNE. 
““The PALL Matt MaGazine, than which 
no more handsome magazine .is published 


’ 


anywhere.’ 


The PITTSBURG TIMES. 

“Tt contains so many good things that to 
name some would seem like an injustice to 
others, were not the attractive character of this 
publication so well known.” 


The BOSTON CONGREGATIONALIST. 


“The PALL MALL 
undertake to discuss many of the great prob- 


MAGAZINE does not 


lems of the day, but its mission is to offer 
entertainment of a high quality. This mission 
it fulfils admirably. It is one of the most 
deservedly popular magazines. Its illustra- 


tions also are always excellent.” 


The TORONTO GLOBE. 
‘*The PALL MALL MAGazIng, so far as 
its letterpress and its illustrations are con- 
cerned, is above criticism. There is nothing 


to surpass it, if anything equals -it, in this 





respect in America.” 








OFFICES | 


18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
Astor Court Building, New York. 








tiv THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE LITERARY AND GENERAL ADVERTISER. 


TO CONTINENTAL READERS. 


The PALL. MALL MACAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned Railway Stations, 
Bookstalls, Kiosques and Libraries :— 
CONTINENTAL 


zEreesenrarive: ©. Tennant Pain, 21,FarringdonAvenue, London, and at Paris, 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 














Amsterdam . KIOSKONDERNEMING. Railway Station and Kiosks, 
é ° J. G. ROBBERS . 62, Voorburgwal. 
ss KIRBERGER & KESPER Library. 
Antwerp O. FORST . 69, Place de Meir. 
Brussels L. ISTACE. 14, Galerie du Roi. 
- P. KATS 97, Rue Neuve. 
a DIETRICH & CO. . 52, Montagne de la Cour, 
” 3 OFFICE CENTRALE GUICHET 65, 67, Rue de l’Ecuyer. 
The Hague . KIOSKONDERNEMING, Railway Station Bookstall. 
. ’ A. ABRAHAM , Oranjeplein, 82. 
Harlem KIOSKONDERNEMING. Railway Station Bookstall. 
Ostend CHAS. DE LANNOY & FILS _ Library. 
Rotterdam (Maas) KIOSKONDERNEMING. Railway Station Bookstall. 
* KIOSKMALCHAPPEL The Kiosques in the Town. 


Spa . BRUCH MARECHAL Rue Neuve. 
SWITZERLAN D. 
Bale FESLERSEN & CIE. Library. 
Berne SCHMID FRANCKE Railway Station. 
Geneva Cc. E. ALIOTH Boulevard du Théatre and the Kiosques 
- GEORGE & CO. 10, Corraterie. 
Lausanne ROUSSY & CO. Rue du Bourg. 
* FREY. . Railway Station. 
Lucerne GESCHW. DOLESCHAL Kapellplatz. 
io A. GEBHARDT Library, under the Schweitzerhof. 
Montreux Cc. B. FAIST Library. 
” F. & M. GAUTCHY Au Bon Marché, 
a E. SCHLESINGER . Library. 
8t. Moritz Cc. B. FAIST . Library. 
Territet . E. SCHLESINGER . Library. 
Thun E. STAEMPFLI Library and Railway Station Bookstall 
Vevey E. SCHLESINGER . Library. 
Zurich . E. HESS Kiosk Alpenquai. 
ITALY. , 
Florence CARLO PRATESI . 15, Piazza del Duomo, and Railway 
- G. P. VIEUSSEUX . Library. (Station Bookstall 
- B. SEEBER . 20, Via Tornabuoni. 
a BOCCA FRATELLI, 8, Via Cerretani, 
Genoa beige mes CORSANEGO Station Library. 
Milan . MARCO . Library, Railway Station Bookstall. 
‘ Gtrase BERTUZZI Library, Piazzo Duomo, 
* FRATELLI BOCCA. 21, Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 
- ° CESARE CASIROLI 2, Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 
Naples . DETKEN & ROCKOLL . Piazza de] Plebiscito. 
* G. VALETTI Station Library. 
Rome LOESCHER & CO.. 307, Via del Corso. 
” ROSSI, LUIGI . Kiosque in Piazza di Spagna. 
ss BOCCA FRATELLI Library, Via del Corso. 
» ‘ A. HEATH WILSON 22, Piazza di Spagna. 
San Remo G. GANDOLFO. 21, Via Vittorio Emanuele. 
i R. VISETTI 2, Via Vittorio Emanuele. 
Sorrento G. TRAMONTANO . Hotel Tramontano. 
Turin CARLO CLAUSEN . 19, Via di Po. 
- . ROUX & CO. Galleria Subalpina. 
» . POZZO BROS... Railway Station Library. 
Venice . SEBASTIANO ZANCO Kiosque near San Marco. 


ALGIERS ‘ 


GOBBO ZAGHIS 


Railway Station Bookstall. 


L. RELIN . 1, Rue Dumont d’Urville. 
EGYPT, Etc. 
Alexandria . . go eg . ‘ Agence-General de la Presse. 
Cairo G. G. ZACHARIA . Library. 
” F. DIEMER . 5 . Librairie Internationale. 
Smyrna . ° ° eee Librarie Polygotte. 








NOTICE.—/J/ there is any difficulty in obtaining the PALL MALL Macazine, F. Tennant Pain, 21, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, will forward single copies on receipt of 1s. 4d., which may be sent in Stamps of any Country. 
Any Single Number of the Patt MALt Gazette will be sent on receipt of 2d. in any Country's Stamps, 








THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE LITERARY AND GENERAL ADVERTISER, lv 


TO CONTINENTAL READERS. 





The PALL MALL MACAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned Railway Stations, 
Bookstalls, Kiosques and Libraries :— 


CON anenwrative: ©. Lennant Pain, 21, Farringdon Avenue, London, and at Paris, 


HUNGARY. 
Buda Pesth. a hs . WESTBAHNHOF . .° - Railway Station Bookstall, 


* > : . : OSTBAHNHOF, +4) o7 Lik ” ” ” 
GERMANY. 
Aix la Chapelle . * J. A. MAYER . ° e = Library and Railway Station Bookstall. 
~ . i . LIBRARY BARTH . , ‘ Elisenbrunnen, and 3, Holzgraben, 
‘“ - ; P GUS NEUMANN . 7 P 8, Holzgraben. 
Baden-Baden. ; R C. WILD . : * . Leopoldplatz. 
Berlin . . 5 . E. ILGES . ‘ , 7 Newsagent, Passage, Unter den Linden. 
oo ‘ e 6 : 4 GEORG STILKE . ‘ a 31, Dorotheenstrasse. 
And the principal Railway Stations of Berlin. 
Cologne P ; : : C, A. NIESSEN ‘ . ‘ 6, Domhof. 
= ‘ ; ‘ : F. G. SCHMITZ Fe . ‘ Library, Hohestrasse. 
Dresden ° ‘ ; C. TITTMAN , ‘ e ° 15, Pragerstrasse. 
e P ; ; ‘ E. WEIGAND . i 7 ‘ RailwayStation Bookstall (Bohmischer).. 
Ems . . ‘ , ‘ L. J. KIRCHBERGER . ‘ Library, 
Frankfort-on-Main . ° J. VATERNAHM . ; ‘ Railway Station Bookstall 
Hamburg. . ‘ ‘ J. W. BASEDOW . ? . 19-21, Brodschrangen. 
Hanover ° . ‘ ‘ THEO. SCHULZE . R g 85, Osterstrasse, and Railway Station. 
Heidelberg . : . BANGEL & SCHMITT ; 5, Leopoldstrasse. 
Homburg v. d. H. ‘ é F. SCHICK . ° : ‘ Library. 
Bad Schwalbach : RK B. MAURER . r e Library. 
Stuttgart. . ; i K. WITTWER . ° 6 ° 32, Friedrickstrasse, and Railway 
Station, 
Wiesbaden . ‘ : F LUCKE TAUNUS . ; ; Railway Station, 
”” ‘ ‘ ; e JACOB LEVI... ° ‘ The Colonnade. 
Wurzburg . ‘ ‘ = VAL. OEHNINGER. ; ° Library. 
FRANCE. 
Aix les Bains ; ; ‘ MAISON MERMOZ, ° é Place du Revard, 
Biarritz ; ‘ ; . V. BENQUET . : . . Place de la Mairie, 
1 : : ‘ . L. JUGAND ‘ : ‘ - 3, Rue Mazagran. 
Cannes. . : : , VICTOR PERRIER. 4, Rue d’Antibes. 
.- » ‘. i : , F. ROBAUDY ,. re : ¥ 42, Rue d’Antibes. 
mals : ‘ 7, ‘ Cc. B. FAIST . « ‘ - 45, Rue d’Antibes, 
Dieppe . ‘ i ‘ ‘ COURSIERES FILS ‘ 2, Grand Rue. 
* ‘ , ‘ : ° LEBLANC . ‘ : ‘i ‘ 14, Rue de la Barre. 
Havre . ; ; : A BOURDIGNON ‘ ‘ ‘ Librairie. 
Marseilles . ‘ ‘ MDME,. DUMONT . : , Kiosque, Rue Noailles. 
“ : : ; ; H. BLANCARD ‘ ° ° 17, Rue de Paradis, 
Menton. : : ‘ ‘ VVE, C. MATHIEU , . 24, Rue St. Michel. 
Monte Carlo : . , H. SINET . ° ° : , Kiosque des Journaux. 
Nice . ; e ; : PIERRE BERTHELOT . ‘ 6, Rue de France. 
- ‘ ‘ ; ; J. CASTELLANI . ; ‘ 62, Rue Gioffredo, 
- ‘ ; ; . : LEVENT & CHEVALIER . 50, Quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
os - : : : ‘ GALIGNANI LIBRARY. . 48, Quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
Paris : ; ‘ : MDME VVE TIMOTEI . P 14, Rue Castiglione. 
‘“ , : ° ‘ , BRENTANO ° ° 3 ° 37, Avenue de |’'Opéra, 
‘ ‘ ; : » BYRON LIBRARY . ‘ , 8, Rue Castiglione. 
1 - ; ‘ . ‘ GALIGNANI LIBRARY. ° 224, Rue de Rivoli. 
” . . : ; . NEAL’S LIBRARY . . ‘ 148, ‘ r 
And the principal Ktosques on the Paris Boulevard, and Railway Stations. 
Royat . . . . . MDME, PUEL. . =... Librairiedu Parc Royal (Puy de Dome) 
Trouville. ‘ ‘ H. LEDUN Pe ° 63, Rue des Bains. 


Vichy . . é ‘ ‘ GIROND BERNE ., : ‘ Place des 4 Chemins. 
Also the Railway Station Bookstalls throughout France. 





NOTICE.—// there is any difficulty in obtaining the PALL Maut Macazine, F. Tennant Pain, 21, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, will forward single copies on receipt of 1s. 4d., which may be sent in Stamps of any Country, 
Any Single Number of the Patt Maru Gazette will be sent on receipt of 2d. in any Country's Stamps. 
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Acme Insurance| | | 
Company, Ltd. 


HOUSEHOLDERS! 

















Insure a 


FIRE and BURGLARY = YS 
of your 


“PALL MALL MAGAZINE.” 


N.B.—To Insurers for £1000 the annual cost of the 
Magazine is only 2s. 








DURING HEALTH 
PROTECT YOUR _INCOME 


Against LOSS by INCAPACITY arising from 
ILLNESS OR ACCIDENT. " 














For Full Particulars apply to all Railway Bookstalls, or 
drop a postcard to 


THE ACME INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd., 


MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 



































THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


of the 


United States. 


ASSETS exceed 
49: Millions Sterling. 


SURPLUS exceeds 
103 Millions Sterling, 


INCOME exceeds 
10 Millions Sterling. 


THE GUARANTEED 
CASH VALUE POLICY 


GUARANTEES 
Definite Cash Values, 
Definite Loans, 

Definite Paid-Up Assurance. 








During less than 39 years THE EqQul- 
TABLE of the United States has paid. 
to Policyholders 

Over 57} Millions Sterling 


The amount already disbursed, together 
with what is still held in trust for 
Policyholders, reaches a grand total of 

Over 106} Millions Sterling 


This sum exceeds by 

Over 49 Millions Sterling 
what any other Life Company within 
the first 39 years of its history has 
iis accumulated and paid. 








It is self-evident that the Company which combines provident management and 

scrupulous care in selection of Risks, with the Largest Surplus, must be the one 

best adapted for the requirements of this age: in which Safety and Profit are 
everywhere demanded. 





By several Policies of THE EQUITABLE of the United States—the Five-per-cent. Debenture, the Endowment Bond, 
and the Guaranteed Cash Value Endowment Policy—a Lucrative Investment, securing absolute provision for 
Old Age, the Protection of a Wife, or the Education of Children, can be secured by Easy Annual Payments, 





Head O!fice for Great Britain and Ireland: 


6, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, E.C. 


A ORT TRICK General Managers. 




















A CHARMING CHRISTMAS GIFT! 
One of the New Season’s Models of 


CYCLES) 


At the Show they merited the praise of all critics, 
j and in use they excite the envy of all. 
Full range on view at 15 & 16, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


All Particulars gratis from the SWIFT vo co., Ltd., 
Cheylesmore Works, COVENTR 








‘No Better Food.”—pr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c. 


Pure 
ry 9 Concentrated re f 


Se ia ana Girton ‘Gocoa, i 


N.B.—Just three words are necessary to obtain the right Cocoa, v7z., 


Fry’s—Pure—Concentrated. 








OBSERVE THAT THE SIGNATURE 


Outside wrigs a 


of every 
Bottle of the Original 
Worcestershire Sauce, 


4 Wholesale and for Export by the 
Proprietors, Worcester ; 
§ § UGE. Crosse & Blackwell, Ltd., London ; 
and Export Oilmen generally. 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE. RETAIL EVERYWHERE, 














aut FOOD 


NTS AND INVALIDS, © 
B UT TER - SCOTCH DP opDEy Nor cunbie iN THE STOMACH. 
4 : “INVA BLE FOR BABIES 
ho : ; ‘ IME OF WEANIN 
2a. Sanaple - Pamphlet, with Testimony 


hor es, sent free on ; 
London, 3.0. 
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